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CHAPTER OVfl 


MEMORIES Or MY CHILDHOOD 


Background 

Mi mother was one oF the most beautiFul women I hate, 
cm seen The Halls were noted for their beaut) and charm 
in the days when Ness York City svas small enough to hast i 
society spelled with a capital S' She had been largels brought 
up by her father, who died when she ssas sesentccn It must 
hate been a cunous household for my Grandfather Hall 
ncscc engaged tn business. He lwed on what his father and 
mother gave him. 

He had a house m New York City at » i West 37th Street 
and he built a house on the Hudson Rivet about five miles 
above the ullage of Tivoli, on land which was pan of the old 
Chancellor Livingston estate M> grandmother s mother wav 
a Miss Livingston, and so we were related to the Livingstons 
the Clarksons the DePcysters, who lived m the various houses 
up and down the River Road 

My Grandfather Halls great interest was in the study of 
theology, and in his library were immense books dealing with 
religion Most of them were of little interest to me as a child 
but the Bible illustrated by Dore occupied many hours— and 
1 think, probably gave me many nightmares 1 
A clergyman, Mr WCP Rhoades lived with my grand 
father m order that he might have some one with whom to 
talk on equal terms' My Grandmother I fall— who had been 
a Miss Ludlow— a beauty and a belle, was treated like a chcr 
ished but somewhat spoiled child She was expected to bring 
children into the world and seven children were born but 
she was not expected to bring them up My grandfather 
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bought her clothes and adornments of ev cry kind, but he told 
her nothing about business, never even taught her to draw a 
check, and died without a will, leaving her with six children 
under seventeen year* of age, a responsihihtj for which she 
was total I) Unprepared 

The two eldest children, my mother and Tissic— whose 
teal name was Elizabeth and who later became Mrs. Stanley 
Morumer— bore the marks of their upbringing bv their father 
Tlicv were deeply religious, they had been taught to use their 
minds in the ways that my grandfather thought sui able for 
girls. He disciplined them well Tor instance in the countrv 
they walked from the house to the main toad with a stick 
across their backs in the crook of their clbinvs, to improve 
their carnage— and that was done not only once but several 
times a day’ He was a severe judge of whit thev read and 
wrote and bow they expressed themselves, and held them to 
the highest standards of c« nduct The result, os far as m> 
mother was concerned-and 1 think the same hold* good cf 
Tissic— was strength of ch trader, with very definite ideas of 
right and wrong and a certain rigidity in conforming to a 
cr nvcntional pattern which had been put before them as the 
only proper existence for a lady 

Suddenly the strong land was remover! and the two boys 
and two v ovinger girls knew no discipline for how could a 
woman w ho liad never been treated as anything but a grown* 
up child suddenlv assume the burden of naming a family' 

1 have been told that m> mrther for the first yen or »o 
after mv grandfather died w av the guiding spinu f tl c house- 
hold hut guls were married voung «n thwe davs and at nine- 
teen shi "as married to ro> father 

My mother belonged to that New IwV On which 

thmi, ht tt«e!f all imp* mnt Old Mr Peter Mari 1 wlioprc 1 
el mce parties and w! oe approval stamped pnung >irh and * 
swing tnatnns a stums. called my mrther a quren snd 
I >owed before her charm and lean's an 1 1 1 her this was {m 
j>y»m 
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In that Society you were Lind to the poor jou eld not 
neglect jour philanthropic duties in ulutcur commumts 
jou lited jou assisted the hosjitals and did somethin, lot 
the needj ^ou accepted tnviniions to dine and to dance with 
the right people only j'ou hied where jou would he m their 
mid-.: You thought seriously about jour children s education 
you read the books that c\er\bodj read sou were familiar 
with good Iiteraturi. In short jou conformed to the comm 
tional pattern 

Ms father Elliott Hoosesclt charming good looking lotcd 
bv all sslio came in contact with him high or loss had a back 
ground and upbringing sslnch were a bit alien to her pattern 
He had a phjsical weakness which he himself prolnhl) neser 
quite understood As a boy of abi ut lifter. n he left St Pauls 
School after one year because of illness and went out with 
Dr Metcalf a friend of the family to what was then the 
wild and woolly west" of Texas He made friends with the 
officers of lort MchlVJt a frontier fort and stayer! with 
them hunting wild turkeys and game of ererj sort and 
scouting in search of hostile lndnns He losed the life and 
was a natural sportsman a good shot and a good rider Ij 
tJnnl the life left an indelible impression on him The Illness 
left its mark on him too on those inner rcstftes of strength 
which we all hast to call on at times in our lues I le returned 
tohisfamilj in IScw York apparently well and strong 
M> Ctandfathcr Rooscselt died before m> father was 
twenty -one and while lus older brother Theodore — later to 
be President of the United States — fought lus way to health 
font an asthmatic childhood and went to 1 1 irtard College 
Elliott with the consent of an indulgent mother and two 
adoring sisters took part of his inheritance and went around 
the world He hunted in India when few people from this 
country had done anything of the kmd In lus letters which 
I collected and published a few years ago ( Hunting Big 
Game in the 80s ) the story of these cirly years both in 
the West and in India is told 
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Mv father returned from his trip around the world to be 
at t! t. wedding of his little sister Connne, to his friend 
Douglas Robinson Then he married Anna Hall and as is 
so often the case in life tragedy and happiness came walking 
On each other s heels 

I Ic adored mj mother and she was devoted to him but al 
Ways in a more reserved and less spontaneous waj I doubt 
that the background of their respective family lives could 
have been more different His family was not so much con 
corned with Society (spelled with a big S) as with people 
and these people included the newsboys from the streets of [ 
New York and (he cnpples whom Dr Schae/cr one of the 
most noted early orthopaedic surgeons was trying to cure 

i\ly Arrival on tiiu ScEf,E 

My fathers mother whom he adored and his brother 
Theodores young wife Alice Lee died within a few days 
of each other The latter left only a little Alice to console the 
sorrowing young father and the other members of the family <f 
My father felt these losses deeply not only for himself but 
for those whom he loved Very soon however in October 
1884 1 came into the world and from all accounts I must 
have been a more wrinkled and less attracuve baby than the 
average — but to him I was a miracle from Heaven 

I was a shy solemn child even at the age of two and I am 
sure that even when I danced which I dd frequently 1 
never smiled 

My earliest recollections are of being dressed up and al 
lowed to come down into what must have been a dining 
room and dance for a group of gentlemen who applauded 
and laughed as I pirouetted before them Finally my father 
would pick me up and hold me high in the air All this js J 
rather vague to me but my father was never vague He [ 
dominated my life as long as he lived and was the love of 
my 1 fe for many years after he died 

With my father I was perfectly happy He would take me ( 
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into his dressing room m the mornings, or when he was dress 
mg for dinner, and let me watch each thing he did There is 
still a wooden) painting of a child with a straight bang across 
her forehead, very solemn, with an uplifted finger and an ad 
monishing attitude, which he always enjoyed and referred to 
as Little Nell scolding Elliott ’ 

We had a country house at Hempstead, Long Island, so 
that he could hunt and plav polo He loved horses and dogs, 
and we always had both During this time he was in business 
and with this added to the work and the sports the gaj and 
popular young couple lived a bus\, social life Some of the 
older members of my fathers familv have told me since that 
they thought the strain on his health was very great but my 
mother and he himself probably never realized this I knew 
only that he was the center of my world and that all around 
him loved him 

I remember our waitress Rebecca She spoiled me ternblv 
I as a child and she worshipped my father and vears later, 
when she had left us ana was working for my husband s lwlf 
brother, J R Roosevelt (“Rosy ), she loved nothing better 
than to have me bnng over some of my little children so that 
she might tell them tales of their Grandfather Elliott 
One other thing 1 remember of this early period We were 
on a steamer, and a collision occurred when we were one day 
out The story has been told me many times but I remember 
only that there was wild confusion My father stood m a boat 
below me and I was dangling o\ er the side to be dropped into 
bis arms I was terrified and shrieking, and clung to those who 
were to drop me Finally, I was safely in the little boat, and 
vie transferred to the boat which had run us down in the fog 
and were taken back to New York 
My father and mother and Tissie started out again For 
Europe a few days later, but a terrified and determined little 
gul refused to go near a boat again, so I was left for the sum 
met with my fathers aunt, Mrs James King Gtacie my 
Grandmother Roosevelt s sister That summer I remember 
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me pretty house anti grounds at Oyster Bay, the ’ w 
chickens which were called mine, and the eggs 1 brought 
for breakfast Occasional “Brer Rabbit' stones, told me b' 
sweet and gentle Auntie Graae, visits to Auntie B>e, mj 
fathers older sister, who, it seems to me, had a cottage in the 
woods near by 

When the European trip was over, 1 returned to my family, 
and one little brother must have been bom about that time, 
Elliott Roosevelt, Junior, but of his arrival I have no recollec- 
tion whatsoever 

A short time after must have come a serious accident My 
father vvas ndmg in a society arcus held I believe, on Mr 
James M Waterburys, estate in Westchester County His leg 
was broken and later it had to be rebroken and reset I re- 
member the day well, for we were alone in his room when he 
told me about it Little as I vvas 1 sensed that this vvas a temb’c 
ordeal and when he went hobbling out on crutches to the 
waiting doctors 1 was dissolved in tears and sobbed m> heart 
out for hours From this illness my father never quite re J 
Covered 

Whether it was some weakness from his early years which 
the strain of the life he was living accentuated, whether it was 
the pain he endured, I do not know, for of course at that time 
I had no realization that anything vvas wrong — he began 
however, to dnnk, and for my mother and his brother Theo- 
dore and bis sisters began the period of harrowing anxiety 
which was to last until his death in i 894 

Ml Fiust Trip Abroad 

My father and mother my little brother and I went to Italy 
for the winter of 1 890 as the first step in the fight for his health 
and power of self-control Of this tnp I have only vague pic r 
tures in ray nund I remember my father acting as gondolier, j 
taking me out on the Venice canals, singing with the other 
boatmen, to my intense joy I think there never was a child 
who was less able to carry a tune and had less gift for music 
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than I I Joved his voice however, and above all, I loved the 
way he treated me He called, roe Little Nell, after the Little 
Nell m Dickens “Old Curiosity Shop Later he roadc me 
’ read the booh but at that time 1 only knew it was a term of 
affection and I nev er doubted that 1 stood first m his heart 
| He could however be annoyed with me particularly when 

* I disappointed him in such things as physical courage — and 
j this unfortunately I did quite often Wc went to Sorrento 
J and l was given a donkey and a donkey boy so I could ride 
i\ er the beautiful i03ds One day the others overtook me and 
iffeted to let me go with them but at the first steep descent 
which they slid down 1 turned pale and preferred to stay on 
the high road 1 can remember still the tone of disapproval in 
his voice though his words of reproof have long since faded 
away 

I was about five and a half and very sensitive to physical 
suffering and quite overcome by the fact that my little don 
key boy s feet were always cut and bleeding On. one occasion 
we returned with the boy on the donkey and l was running 
along beside him my explanation being that his feet bled tot 
much' 


1 remember my trip to Vesuvius with my father and ont 
other person and the throwing of pennies which were re 
turned to us encased in lav a and then an endless trip down 1 
suppose there was some block m the traffic, but I can only re 
member my utter weariness and my effort to beat it Without 
tears so that my father would not be displeased 
Two other experiences stand out in my mind One was in 
Germany where my father went to a sanitarium Perhaps it 
illustrates how ones childhood macks ones future life* 
like often went to the caf£s and the nl*W i t 

steins of beer \\itt\,the delicious looking foam on tnn T™ 0 
little German children drinking it ton j hnooM F t S1W 
l« me have one of the small ra L T 

refused for a while and then y. ° ft l childrcn , He 
* you have it you have to dank the ,?? r but ‘ emcmber 
k tl,e « note glass I promised 
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without a suspicion oF the horror before me When 1 tool 
First taste instead of something sweet and delicious I found 1 
had something very bitter which I could hardly swallow I 
was a disillusioned and disappointed child hut I had to finish 
the glass 1 Never since then have I cared for beer 

I remember too that we children were left to travel into 
Pans following the older members of the family M> fathers 
man and our nurse looked after us The nurse and I got out at 
one of the stations and managed to be left behind! Such ex 
Citement on the part of the nurse for of course she had* 
neither money nor uckets 1 Such tenor for me and exaspera 
lion on the part of the station master 1 Finally after much tele-" 
graphing we were put on a train and met later that night \ 
by a worried but distinctly annoyed father and mother in 
Pans 

My mother took a house m Neuilly outside of Pans and 
settled dowm for several months as another baby was ex 
pected the end of June My father entered fl samtanum while 
his older sister Anna our Auntie Bye came to stay with m\ * 
mother 

The house was small so it was decided to put me in a con 
vent to learn French and to have me out of the way when the 
baby arrived In those days children were expected to believ e 
that babies dropped from Heaven or were brought in the 
doctors satchel 

The convent experience was a very unhappy one Of 
course I was not yet six years old and I must ha\ e been v cry 
sensitive with an inordinate desire for affection and praise — 
perhaps brought on by the fact that 1 was fully conscious of 
my plain looks and lack of manners My mother was always a 
little troubled by my lack of beaut) and I knew it as a child i 
senses those things She tried very hard to bring me up well; 
so my manners vv ould in some way compensate for my looks 
but her efforts only made me more keenly conscious of my 
shortcomings 

The little girls of my age in the convent could hardly be 
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expected to take much interest in a child who did not speak r 
their language and did not belong to their religion They had 
a httle shrine of their own and often worked hard for hours 
beautifying it I longed to be allowed to join them, but was 
always kept on die outside and wandered by myself in the 
wailed in garden 

I') nail), I fell a prej to temptation. One of the girls swal 
lowed a penny The excitement was great every attention 
was given her she was the center of everybody s interest 3 
longed to be in her place One da) I went to one of the sisters 
and told her that I had swallowed a penny 1 think it must 
have been evident that my story was not true but 1 could not 
be shaken so they sent for my mother and told her that they 
did not believe me She took me away in disgrace Under 
standing as 1 do now my mother s character l realize how 
terrible it must have seemed to her to have a child who would 
he' 

1 finally confessed to m) mother hut never could explain 
m> motives I suppose I did not really understand them then 
3nd certainly m) mother did not understand them 
I remember the drive home as one of utter misery for I 
could bear swift punishment of any kind fat better than long 
scoldings I could cheerfully he an) time to escape a scolding 
whereas if I had known that 1 would simply be put to bed or 
be spanked 1 probably would have told the truth 
My father had come home for the baby s arrival and I am 
sorry to say he was causing my mother and his sister a great 
deal of anxiety — -hut he was the only person who did not 
tieat me as a criminal' 

The bahy my brother Hall was se\ eral weeks old when 1 
finally left the convent and soon we sailed forborne leaving 
my father in a sanitarium m France where his brother Theo- 
dore had to go and get him later on 

Changed Conditions 

We lived that winter without my father I had the whoop- 
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ing cough and was extremely grateful that Mrs Loomis, who 
Incd next door, on 34th Street, would allow me to come in 
and pla> in Her house, because her children had had the dis 
case I was also fortunate inbeing allowed to go to study with 
the children of Mr and Mrs Cleveland Dodge, so time did 
not hang altogether heavy on my hands 

I slept in my mother s room, and remember well the thrill 
of watching her dress to go out in the e\ enings She looked so 
beauuful, I was grateful to be allowed to touch her dress or 
her jewels or an) thing that was part of the vision which I ad 
mired inordinately 

My mother suffered from very bad headaches, and I know 
now that life must have been hard and bitter and a very great 
strain on her I would often sit at the head of her bed and 
stroke her head People have since told me that I have good 
hands for rvbbmg and perhaps even as a child there was 
something soothing in my touch for she was willing to let me 
sit there hours on end 

As with all children the feeling that 1 n as useful was per | 
haps the greatest joy I experienced 
There was one mystonous visitor that winter. Uncle Jimmie 
Bulloch who came over from Liverpool where he had lived 
ever since the Cud War On account of the work he and his 
brother had done for the Confederac) they had not been in 
eluded in the general amnesty and so had had to settle in 
England instead of returning to their own country He was, 
of course, entire!) safe but he had come over under an as 
sumed name, and there were nuny people in New York who 
would not receive the nun who had succeeded m getting the 
ALibawi out to sea to prey upon the northern slops and had 
actually satled in her as a junior officer 

1, of course, knew nothing of this story at the time but 1 v 
remember a ven vital big min in m\ mothers sitting room 1 
play mg with me, giv ing me a sirang- sense of adventure even 
though 1 knew nothing of the reasons for it i 

I had my troubles, too The doctors did not want me to { 
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have sugar, and I Had a very sweet tooth I loved candy and 
sugaT, so when we had dinner parties and there were sweets 
to go on the tabic, I stole into the pantry, and if I could find 
a paper bag with any of the sweets, 1 not only ate them but 
once or twice, feanng I would not have a chance to eat them 
on the spot, I took the whole bag and decided the best hiding 
place was down the front of my dress. 1 remember sitting on 
the lap of my brothers nurse, who was very strict with me, 
and when she felt something crackle she demanded to knov 
what it was 1 evaded the question, and, of course, was dis 
:overed at once. She scolded me, and then I was taken in to 
ny mother, who scolded me again and sent roe to bed in dis 

grace 

This habit of lying stayed with me for a number of years 
I now realize 1 was a great tnal to my mother She did not 
understand that a child may lie from fear, I myself never 
understood it until I reached the age when I suddenly realized 
that there was nothing to fear 
Those summers, while my father was away trying to re- 
habilitate himself, we spent largely with my grandmother at 
her Tivoli house, which later was to become home to both 
my brother Hall and roe. 

My father sent up one of his horses an old hunter which 
my mother used to drive, and I remember driving with her 
Even more vividly do 1 remember the umes when I was sent 
down to visit my great aunt, Mrs Ludlow, whose house was 
next to ours but neater the nver and quite out of sight, for no 
house along that part of the river was really close to any other 
Mrs. Ludlow was very handsome very sure of herself, an 
excellent housekeeper of the kind that existed in those days 
but is rarely seen now 1 She was a good cook, could show her 
servants how things should be done, knew exactly how much 
sugar and Hour and coffee should be used in a day and how 
much was used in her house 

On one memorable occasion she set to work to find out 
how much I knew Alas and alack, I could not even read 1 The 
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vcty next day and every day thereafter that summer she sent 
her companion to give me lessons in reading and then she 
found out that I could not sew and could not cool and knew' 
none of the things a girl should know’ 

I surmise that my mother was roundly taken to task for 
after that Madeleine became a great factor in my life and be- 
gan to teach me to sew 

That summer stands out in my mind because of two labon 
ous tasks — the effort to learn to read and the effort to begin to 
sew I think I was six’ t 

I still slept in my mother s room and every morning I had 
to repeat to her some verses which I had learned in the Old or 
the New Testament I wish I could remember today all the 
lerses which 1 learned by heart that summer' 

Sometimes I woke up when my mother and her sisters 
were talking at bedtime and many a comcrsation which was 
not meant for my ears was listened to with great avidity I 
acquired a strange and garbled idea of the troubles which were 
going on around me Something was wrong with my father I 
and from my point of view nothing could be wrong with him 
If people only realized what a war goes on in a child s 
m nd and heart in a situauon of this kind I think they would 
try to explain more than they do to children but nobody told 
me anything 

We moved back to New York the autumn that I was 
seven to a house which my mother had bought and put in 
order on East 6ist Street twro blocks from Auntie Bye who 
lived at Madison Avenue and East 62nd Street She had 
Uncle Teds little girl Alice with her a great deal and that 
winter our f rst real acquaintance bcg3n Already she setmed 
much older and cleverer and while I always admired her I f 
was always a little afraid of her and this was so even whenf* 
wc were grown and she was the Princess A 1 cc in the White 1 
House. 

That winter too began a friendship with young Robert 
MunroTcrguson who was a young man sent o\cr here from 
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England by an elder brother to make his way in the world 
My father 3nd mother had known this elder brother, Ronald 
(later Lord Novar) and so had Auntie Bye The boy, when 
he came here, was taken into her house and given a start in 
Douglas Robinson’s office. He became a dear and close friend 
to the enure family 

For my education, my mother formed a small class which 
. was to meet in our house m a \ery pleasant school room on an 
ppet floor The fashionable teacher of the day was Mr Rosa, 
>ut younger children were not taught by him, they were 
aught b\ one of his teachers, Miss Tomes As 1 think hack, I 
loubt that he was a remarkable teacher, but for Miss Tomes 
ny admiration has grown as the years have gone by She 
aught us well and thoroughly 
1 W3s always disgracing my mother however I remember 
on the fust day this class met I was asked to spell some simple 
wotds and completely faded, with the result that my mother 
took me aside afterwards and told me seriously that she won 
dered what would happen if I did not mend my ways' She 
knew that 1 knew them all and was too shy to open my 

mouth 

That winter I spent happy, rainy afternoons in the maid s 
sewing room at Auntie Byes, where I was allowed to have 
cambric tea and cookies and no one bothered me 
My mother always had the three children with her for a 
time in the late afternoon Little Elbe adored her, and was so 
good he never had to be reproved The baby Hall was always 
called Josh, and was too small to do any thing but sit upon her 
lap contentedly 1 felt a cunous bamer between myself and 
these three My mother made a great effort for me, she would 
read to me and have me read to her, she would have me recite 
my poems she would keep me after the bovs bad gone to bed, 
and still 1 can remember standing in tbe door, very often with 
my fmger m my mouth — which was of course, forbidden — 
and 1 can see the look m her eyes and hear the tone of her 
\oice as she said Come in Granny If a visitor was there 
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sh« might turn and say She is such a funny child so old 
fashioned that vie aluavs call her Granny I "anted to 
smk through the Door in shame and I felt I was apart from 

I still forbidden sugar and I ate my breakfast from a 
tray m the library by myself Once my mother came into 
the room and found me covering my cereal with sugar which 
1 had cajoled the waitress into bringing me I had got away 
\ lth it for many days and was caught at last' 

The French maid whom I hated and who took me out m 
the afternoon used to hold over my head the threat of telling 
my mother that 1 spent my pennies for cakes and candies 
which 1 shared with my little cousins who occasionally came 
to play with me in the front basement which was our usual 
playroom 

1 remember too sitting on the bed in the guest room ad 
mmng our most beautiful guest Mary Lei ter later to be Ladv 
Curzon l adored her because she let me sit and worship her 

All m all however life moved smoothly Suddenly every- 
thing was changed 1 

My Mothers Death 

We children vs ere sent out of the house I went to stay with 
rny godmother Mrs Henry Parish and the boys went to m) 
mothers aunt Mrs Ludlow My grandmother left her own 
house and family to nurse my mother for she had diphtheria 
and there was then no antitoxin Bob Ferguson sat on the 
stairs outs de her room ro do any errands that m ght be asked 
of him both day and night My father was sent for but came 
too late from his exile m Virginia Diphtheria went fast in 
those davs 

I can remember standing by a window when Cousin Susie 
(Mrs Parish) told me that my mother was dead She was 
very sweet to me, and I must have known that something 
terrible had happened Death meant nothing to me and one 
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ct wiped out everything else — my father was back and I 
oulclsce him very soon 
This was on December 7th, 1892 

He did not come right aw3y, and liter I knew what a 
ngedy of utter defeat this meint for him No hope now of 
ver wiping out the sorrowful years he had brought upon m\ 
nothcr — and she had left her mother as guardian for her clul 
Iren My grandmother did not feel thit she could trust my 
athcr to take care oF us He had no wife, no children, no 
hope’ 

Finally, he came to take me out driving, and as I climbed 
up beside him in the high dog cart, everything but the excite 
fnent of seeing him was forgotten 
He was driving his best hunter, Mohawk by name and as 
.we went up Madison Avenue, a streetcar frightened the 
horse, and we neatly had an accident. My father lost his hat 
which a policeman restored to him He looked down at me 
md said You weren t afraid, were you Little Nell? 

When vve reached the Park, with its long line of carriages 
and horses, he again looked at me and said If I were to say 
Tioopla' to Mohawk he would try to jump them all In 
vvardly I prayed that he would do nothing of the kind 
In spite of my abject terror, those drives were the high 
points of my existence 

Finally, it was arranged that we three children were to go 
and In e with my Grandmother 1 lall 1 realize now what that 
must have meant in dislocation of her household, and 1 mar 
tel at the sweetness of my two uncles and the two aunts who 
were still at home, for never bv word or deed did anv of them 
make us feel that vve were not m out own house. 

After we were instilled my father came to see me, and 1 
remember going down mto the high-cei tinged, dim library 
un the first Iloor of the house in West 37th Street He sat in 0 
mg chair lie was dressed ill in black, looking very sad lit 
neSd out his arms and gathered me to him In a little while he 
began to talk, to explain to me that my mother was gone 
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that she had been all the world to him, and now he only hat 
my brothers and myself, that my brothers* w ere very young 
and that he and I must keep dose together Some day I wouft 1 
make a home for him again, we would travel together and 
do many things which he painted as interesting and pleasant 
to be looked forward to in the future together. 

Somehow it was always he and I I did not understand 
whether my brothers were to be our children or whether he 
felt that they would be at school and college and later in 
dependent 

There started that dav a feeling which never left me — that 
he and I were very close together, and some day would have 
a life of our own together He told me to write to him often 
to be a good girl, not to give any trouble, to stud) hard M 
grow up into a woman he could be proud of, and he would 
come to see me whenever it was possible 

When he left, 1 was all alone to keep our secret of mutual 
understanding and to adjust mjself to my new eYistcnce 

Lire Wmi My Ghandmotiilr 

The two little boys had a room with Madeleine and 1 had 
a little hall bed room next to them I was old enough to look 
after myself except that my hair had to l>c brushed at night 
Of coOrse, someone had to be engaged to take me out, to and 
from classes and to whatever I did in the afternoons I had 
governesses, French maids, German maids 1 walked them all 
off their feet They always tried to talk to me and I wished to 
be left alone to live in a dream world in which I was the hero- 
ine and my father the htro Into this world I retired as soon 
as I went to bed and as soon as 1 woke in the morning and 
all the ume I wns walking or when any one bond me )■ 

I was a very healthy child but now and then in winter I 
would base a sore throat and tonsillitis so cold baths were de- 
creed as a daily morning routine— and how 1 cheated on those 
baths 1 Mideleinc could not always follow me up and more 
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Dt water went into them than would have been considered 
mefiaal had any one supervised me 
M> grandmother laid great stress on certain things m my 
ducation I must learn French My father washed me to be 
lusical I w orbed at music until 1 was eighteen, but no one 
ver trained my ear! 

Through listening to m> Aunt Pussie play 1 did gam an 
.■motional appreciation of music, for she played with great 
feeling this young aunt whose name was Edith and who later 
became Mis \V Forbes Morgan She was a fascinating and 
lovely creature, almost a genius m many ways, and her play 
ing was one of the unforgettable joys oF my childhood I 
would lie on the sofa m the 37th Street house and listen to her 
for hours 

I would have given anything to be a singer, partly because 
my father loved to sing, and when he came to the 37th Street 
house he would sing with Maude and Pussie, and partly be 
a use 1 admired some of their friends who were professional 
tngers I felt that one could give a great deal of pleasure and, 
*« receive attention and admiration’ Attention and admira 
aon were the things through all my childhood which I 
'.'•anted, because I was made to feel so conscious of the fact 
that nothing about me would attract attention or would 
bring me admiration' 

As 1 look back on that household m the 37th Street house, 
I realize how very differently life was lived in the New York 
of those days, both in its homes and in its streets 
There were already, of course, a number of very large and 
beautiful homes, most of them on Fifth Avenue Madison 
Square was still almost enureh residential, and from 14th 
yStreet to 2,3rd Street was the shopping distnet 

Our old fashioned, brown-stone house was much like all 
*he other houses in the side streets, fairly large and comfort 
a “>e. with high ceilings, a dark basement and inadequate 
servants quarters with working conditions which no one 
svith any social conscience would tolerate today The laundry 
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had one little window m it opening on the back )ard and o 
course, we had no electric light We were really very moden 
in that \ve had gas* 

The sen ants rooms, as compared vuth today, as 1 remeifl 
ber them, were not ter) comfortable in their Jack of ventih 
tion and comfortable furnishings Their bathroom was in tin 
cellar, so each one had a basin and a ■pitcher m a tiny bed 
room 

Our household consisted of a cook, a butler, a houseman 
— who was maid as well to my young aunts — and a laundress 
The hmily'Txnsisted of my grandmother, Pussie and Maude 
who had been the baby of the family until our arrival, Vallie 
my older uncle, and, for brief periods, Eddie, who was sortif 
two years younger Eddie had a roving foot, and took at leas' 
one long trip to Africa which I remember 

Into this household I mo\ ed with my two little brother! 
and their nuVse 

My grandmother seemed to me a very old lady, though I 
realize now that she was still quite young She was relegated 
almost entirely to her own bedroom She came downstairs 
when she actually had usitors of her own, but the drawing 
room, with its massive gilt furniture covered with blue dam 
ask, was the room in which, by tacit consent, she saw her 
guests Her daughters took possession of the library, which 
was a large front room where the piano stood, and where a 
large bow window on the street ga\ e more light 

The dining room, in the extension at the back, was quite a 
bright room, hating three windows on the side Back of that 
was the pantry, where I spent considerable time for the 
butler, Victor, whom I remember very well as he was with 
us a good many years, was kind to me and taught me how to 
wash dishes and to wipe them though when I broke one Ii„ 
was much displeased Still he did not tell my grandmother' 
Sometimes when I was in disgrace and sent supperless to bed, 
he or Kitty, the chambermaid, would smuggle me up some- 
thing to eat. 
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The years had changed mv grandmother With her own 
iddren she had been chiefly concerned m loving them but 
ot in disciplining them That had been my grandfathers 
a t. When he died she still wanted to surround them with 
he tenderest love but later on she found that she could not 
ontrol Vallic or Eddie or Pussie or Maude She worried over 
hem a great deal and she was determined that the grand 
duldren who were now under her care should have the disci 
phne that her own children had lacked and we were brought 
Up on the principle that no” was easier to say than yes 
. There was a great deal of coming and going of young peo- 
ple in the house My aunts had a great many friends and thev 
.were belles as soon as they came out and even before that 
jnagtc time came 

So much for the way we lived in our home in New \ork 

pty 

( In the streets there were no motor cars Beautiful horses and 
if matt carnages of every description took their place I Iorse 
■drawn stages labored up Fifth Avenue and horse-drawn street 
rars ran on other avenues and crosstovvn streets cabs and han 
»ms were the taxis of those days 
One of my most exciting experiences took place in a Fifth 
Avenue stage I was never allowed to go out alone alivavs 
having a maid follow me but n3turaili in a stage we could 
not always sit side by side One day a poor wretched looking 
man jumped up and tried to snatch a purse from a ivomai 
who sat near me Everyone screamed and there was great 
confusion I was so temRed that 1 shot out of the stage into 
the street and found myself on the sidewalk in the midst of a 
croud which was yelling Stop tluef 1 Luckily I 
^■od sub and a very irate maid got out as soon as the driver 
-realized tint something was wrong and brought the horses to 
a stop She came back and reprov ed me sternly for jumping 
°ut of the stage when it was going We proceeded on our 
'? a y ,n y French lesson but I am sure I learned very little 
that day for the face of tfi3t poor haunted man was too vrv 
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idly before me, and it continued to come beEore me m m 
dreams for months afterwards 
I was very much afraid of burglars A sneak thief had 
tered the 37th Street house one day and taken several thin; 
off tables on the Erst floor before he was frightened avviy 
My great grandmother, Mrs Edward H Ludlow was st 
alive though a very old lady She lived in a house on East 341 
Street I have no very clear recollection of her hut my gran 
mother used to take us to see her after wc had attended churc 
on Sundavs 

I remembgr verv vividly stopping there with Maude to e 
plain one Sunday that my grandmother had a cold and coul 
not come The old lady — who had a violent temper 1 gith 
— shook her stick at us and told us to go straight home an 
send Mollv (my grandmothers name was Mary) down in 
mediately We went home and I think my grandmother g< 
out of bed and w ent to see her 

Dunng the summer of 1 896 she had a long illness prior t 
her death on Christmas Day so that my grandmother vva 
much in New \ork with her and slept in a room o\er th 
front door It was very easy for an active man to climb up t 
the window of tins room and one night m> grandmothc 
woke to find 1 burglar m her room and had to hand over he 
rings She was unable to call for help until after he left 
This story I listened to with bated breath and when late 
he was caught and sent to pnson and the jewelry for the mos 
p 3 rt was recovered I vvis much relieved I remember my fea: 
and dismay years later when my grandmother told us he wit 
about to he let out again and she wondered if he would tr) 
to take any rev enge for having been kept in prison 
In view of this terror on im p3n I have always thought 
that one modem which occurred during these years from tr 
to fifteen was verv significant. 

Puss e was ill with i bad sore throat and she liked me to do 
things for her which made me very proud One night she 
called ine Everything was dark and I groped my way to her 
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orn She must have ice for what she had had was all melted 
be ashed if I would go to the basement and get some from 
i" ice-bo* That meant three flights of stairs the last one 
xiuld mean closing the door at the foot of the stairs and l>e- 
ig alone in die basement making my way in pitch black 
atkness to that ice-box out in tbe hack yard 1 
\t> knees were trembling hut as between the fear of going 
i ml the fear of not being allowed to minister to Pusstc when 
he was ill and thereby losing an opportunity to be important 
l had no choice 

I went and returned with the ice demonstrating again the 
act that children value above everything else the opportunity 
o be reallj useful to those around them 
Very early I became conscious of the fact that there were 
men and women and children around me who suffered m one 
K ay or another l think l was five or six when my father took 
me for the first time to help serve Thanksgiving Day dinner 
m one of the newsboys clubhouses which my grandfather 
Theodore Roosevelt had started He was also a Trustee of tin 
Childrens Aid Society for many years 1 was tremendously 
interested in all these ragged little boy s and in the fact which 
my father explained that many of them had no homes and 
hied tn little wooden shanties in empty lots or slept m vcsti 
bules of houses or public buildings or any place where the\ 
could be moderately warm Yet they were independent and 
earned their own livings 

A few of them had homes but then they usually had added 
-mes a mother and little brothers and sisters to help The 
boys clubhouse was their only place for recreation often 
their only chance of education The men who went there 
jverc their fnends and advisers 

After dinner was ov er the boys themseh cs put on an enter 
tamment and as 1 remember it if 1 hadn t been so sleepy 1 
"mud have enjoyed it but I am afraid 1 disgraced myself by 
placidly go ng to sleep’ 

Lvery Christmas 1 was taken by my grandmother to help 
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dress the Christmas tree for the babies' ward in the f* c 
Graduate Hospita! She was particularly interested in tfc 
chanty 

My fathers aunt Annie, Mrs James King Graae, ubtf 
we children called Auntie Gracie,’ took us to the Ord" 
pcedic Hospital which ray Grandfather Roosevelt had bet 
instrumental in helping Dr Newton Shaffer to start and J 
which the family was all deeply interested There 1 saw u 
numerable little children in casts and splints Some of tliCl 
lay patiendy for months m strange and curious positions 
Perhaps I was particularly interested in them because 1 ha 
a curvature myself and wore for some time a steel bra< 
which was vastly uncomfortable and prevented my bendiD 
over 

Even my Uncle Vallie, who at this time was in business l 
New York, a champion tennis player and a very popufo 
young man in society, helped along my education in humai 
stiffenng and want I suspect now that some of his interest « 
good works was because a lady he thought very charming vva 
also interested in them but, nevertheless, he took me to hel| 
dress a Christmas tree for a group of children in a part of Nev 
\ork City which was called Hells Kitchen This was fo 
many years one of New Yorks poorest and worst sections 
J also went with Maude and Pussie to sing at the Bowers 
Mission, so I was not in ignorance that there were sharp con 
trasts, even though our lives were blessed with plenty 

Of course, I did not really understand many of the thing* 
J saw, but I still think that I gained impressions that hate re- 
mained with me all my life , 

My father was very much interested m my education and 
certain things were done entirely for his pleasure Much of 
my reading was done at his suggestion At the age of 
I could mate a good p3rt of Longfellows Hiawatha 
cause that happened to he a favonte poem of his. 

My French teacher Mile LcClerq was quite an old lod)> 
but she taught French well and we learned to repeat vers* 
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»n verse of the New Testament in French 1 thought tins 
great waste of time, but later found very useful the well 
lined memory which all this learning things by heart gave 
e 

However, X realize now that it was unfortunate that 1 was 
\ taught to reason anything out Mathematics, from plain 
ithmetic to geometry, was torture to me, and all grammar 
st about as bad, because both required a certain amount of 
asoning, and I tried to do them entirely from memory My 
al education did not begin until I went abroad at fifteen 
Though he was so little with us, my father dominated all 
us penod of ray life Subconsciously I must have been wait 
ig alwajs for his visits They were irregular, and he rarelv 
snt word before he armed, but never was I m the house 
ven m my room two long flights of stairs above the entrance 
[ 001 , that I did not hear his voice the minute he entered the 
sw* doot Walking downstairs was fat too slow 1 slid down 

S ic banisters and usually catapulted into his arms before his 
at was hung up 

My father gave me my first two puppies The first one a 
bny fox terrier, drank so much milk that he died and the 
(Second one, rather older and more healthy escaped by the 
(back door and ran away For twenty four hours I was incon 
solable, but no matter how violent the sorrows of childhood 
time is very efficacious m healing them 
l consoled myself by plavmg with a small round white 
ball of a puppy looking like a baby polar bear which Maude 
.bought on the comer of the street. He grew up entirely white 
with pink eyes, his name was Mickey, and he was of no recog 
*vi 6 He was however, very intelligent He could 

follow a hansom in crowded New York City traffic. Once he 
jVas left in the country, returned to the station jumped into 
f re baggage car where luclulv the man recognized him got 
ou the train at the Grand Central Terminal and came home* 
tie was part of out family Cot many years 
My father nev er missed an opportunity for giving us pres 
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exits so Christmas was of course a great day for us end I 
remember one memorable Christmas when I had hvo sto 
ings for my grandmother had filled one and my father was 
New Yorlc and had one brought to me on Christmas monnr 
I w as still supposed to believe in Santa Claus but I think i 
belief must have been shaken that year How ever I pretend 
for years that I believed in him and used to try to stay awa 
and play possum in the hope that I would see someone coi 
to fill my stocking hanging on the foot on my bed but I 
ways fell asleep and woke to find it mysteriously filled 

My First Pony 

It was on my birthday however that my father lavished tl 
greatest thought He was anxious that I should be a g<# 
horse-woman and gave me a pony when I was still qui 
young The pony .armed with a cart when we were mNf 1 
port one summer with my great-aunt, Mrs Ludlow Mi 
Pansh took us out driving, and the pony ran away He vv 
retumed f Later at Tivoli I had a pony of my own caffe 
Captain and on my birthday came a saddle of tny owt 
Captain was a fair-sized pony and quite spinted 

1 used to dislike very much the days when we drove U 
Madeleine did the driving and my little brother sat beside he 
I had to sit in the back seat while we meandered for hou< 
over the country roads, usually in die afternoons 

Riding was different and 1 loved it especially going wall 
my aunts and uncles They were endlessly patient m taktoi 
me with them wherever they went and Vallie spent hour 
down in the f eld below our house teaching me to jump. 

I remained quite fearless until one sad day when I wa 
fourteen I rode a gray polo pony sent up by one of my aunt, 
fnends 1 Ie ran aw ay with me twice and from that da\ I it 
been full of fears and very grateful that my father never kne* 

He was alvvavs vvnnng me about ndtng with all the 1 ttk 
children down m Abingdon Virginia where he lived 
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nas all* avs longing to join the group and know some of the 
uldrcn who <eemcd to be so much a factor m his life One 
u!d in particular I remember, Miriam Tngg, and I envied 
'st very much because he was so very fond of her She used 
i come m and sit m his sitting room and play with hts fox 
:sn«ts He had a great many of these, and sc\ era! horses 
duch were taken care of by an excellent and very willing 
urV> groom 

Onli three vears ago I met a number of the Trigg famil> 

> hen 1 went down to the music fesmal at White Top, which 
s near Abingdon The old darky who had been my fathers * 
servant came to see me that day and brought me one of the 
teacups which he had cherished all these years and which I 
‘‘‘cognized at once as being part of the same service which be 
nged to my Grandmother Roosev elt some of which I still 
ffve and use today 

One more sorrow came to my father the inn ter that mv 
mother died My little brother, Elbe was simply too good 
or this world, and he neier seemed to thnie after m> 
^others death Both he and the baby Josh, got scarlet fever, 
snd 1 was returned to m> Cousin Susie, and of course, 
piaranuned 

The babv got well without any complications, hut Elbe 
developed diphtheria and died My father came to take me 
°ut occasionally, but the anxiety over tbe little boys was too 
great for him to give me a great deal of his time 
l am deeply grateful to my cousin Mrs J West Roosevelt 
who lived not verv far from Mrs Parish and who allowed 
, come over and have supper and play with her children 
bauta, Nicholas and Oliver, very frequently They were 
wudi younger than 1 was, but 1 was accustomed to being 
vith my own little brothers 

l think that m all probability, having only lessons to do 
done, as 1 could not go to school, and going for walks m tbe 
iitemoons, there were occasions when time hung rather 
heavily on my hands 
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Mi* Parish has always been very close! j connected vvi 
im hr She Has kindness itself lo roe when I was small and 1 
took U ill Tor granted, though nou I realize that my care 
have b=en quite a problem She kept house at that time with 
the same precision and care as her mother Mrs Ludlov 
Meals Here always at the same hour no one was ever late* 
Unexpected guests were unheard of and life was a pretn 
well regulated pattern into which a small child could bardh 
lit easily Yet I net er remember a time \\ hen I needed a home 
that it was not offered to me by Mr and Mrs Henry Parish 
While my father was alive we children went from Tivok 
during the summer to Bar Harbor Maine with my grand 
mother and aunts She took a small cottage and v\e had out 
meals in an old hotel called Lyman s Z still remember the seat 
the waitress recited the different courses — desserts always im 
terested me especially — and she rolled them off so fast 1 could 
never make out what they were 1 

I loved climbing the rocks and going flounder fishing with 
the old ntstt who it 3 s on-nee of the hotel v 

M\ Fathers Death 

On August 14th 1894 just before I was ten j ears old wo 
came that m> father had died M> aunts told me but I simp 
refused to belies e it and while 1 wept long and went to lx 
still weeping I finally went to sleep and began the next d. 
living in my dream world as usual 

My grandmother decided that wc children should not go 1 
the funeral and so 1 had no tangible thing to make death re. 
to me From that time on 1 knew in mv mind that mv fatht 
was d ad and yet I lived with him more closely probabh 
than I had when ho was alive 
My father and mother both liked us to sec a great deal 0 
Auntie Grade. She was very much beloved by all her irei! 
nephews and nieces As I remember her now she was o 
medium height, very slender with very clear-cut feature* 
lut always looked fragtlc and stay dainty Ladies note low 
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faeces m thost davs that trilled in the dust unless thev were 
held up, and I e ecm to remember her generally m the rather 
tight fitting bodices of the day, high m the bach, square-cut 
m front and always with an immaculate full of white lace or 
plaited linen around the neck. 1 suppose only certain dresses 
were like this, but I must hate thought these particularly be- 
coming I can also remember thinking that her hands were 
fsery pretty with the nngs gleaming on her fingers as she 
t knitted or crocheted something out of pale blue 01 pink wool 
’01 some new bab) in the family 
Often her hands would he folded in her lap as she told us 
1 'tot), and I, who loved to look at hands even as a child 
emember sull watching them with pleasure Mj Saturdays 
A ere frequently spent with this sweet and gracious great aunt 
Alice Roosevelt, Teddy Robinson and I were the three who 
enjoyed these days the most. In the mornings Auntie Grade 
would take us to whatever disagreeable appointments we had 
such as dentist or doctor 1 frequently \ isned Dr Shaffer with 
htT, and on one occasion she held my hand while the doctor 
lanced my ear, and she promised me something very nice 
afterwards if I would be a brave gul 
After these appointments she would take us back for 
unchcon and in turn we were allowed to order what \\c 
preferred for that meal Being a Southerner she had some 
special dishes (ot which I have the Tecipes m the book which 
she wrote out for my father 

In the afternoons we went sight-seeing or to some place of 
entertainment — Mrs Jarleys waxworks I Erst saw with her 1 
" ,£ were a bad day wc played games in her pleasant rooms 
When we grew tired of them she told us stones of the old 
plantation days and the life in the South which she and m\ 
grandmother Rooseielt loved so tenderly even though they 
*‘v«i m the north for many years 
After mv father died however these Saturdays with Auntie 
~raae ' s< -re not allowed My grandmother felt I think we 
should be at home as much as possible and perhaps she feared 
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ne might slip away from her control if vvl were too much 
with our dynamic Roosevelt relatives or it may have been 
that getting me about was difficult in any case my young 
aunts were not allowed uduI they were seventeen to stay 
overnight with anyone — guarding a girl was considered so 
difficult that I think my grandmother often prayed over it 1 

The next few years were uneventful for me New York 
City in winter with classes and private lessons, and for enter 
tainment occasionally on a Saturday afternoon a child oi 
two for supper and play My grandmother believed m keep 
ing me young and m> aunts believed in dressing me in a wav 
which was perhaps appropriate to my age but not to my size 
I was very tall very thin and very shy They dressed me for 
dancing class and for parties in dresses that were above mv 
knees when most of the girls my size had them halfway 
down their legs' All my clothes seem to me now to have been 
incredibly uncomfortable 1 

M) grandmother saw to it that I wore flannels from the 
first of November until the first of April regardless of the 
temperature and the flannels went from my neck to mv 
ankles Of course this ature included a flannel petticoat and 
long black stockings I can remember those long black stock 
mgs in summer and how hot they were' And the high button 
or high laced shoes that went with them and were supposed 
to keep your ankles slim 1 

VVe children stayed at Tivoli in summer now with a nurse 
and a gov emess, ev en if the others went away and there were 
hot breathless days when my fingers stuck to the keys as I 
practiced on the piano but I never left off any garments and 
even in summer we children wore a good many I would roll 
my stockings down and then be told that ladies did not show « 
their legs 3 nd promptly have to fasten them up again' C. 

Oak Terrace, Tivoli 

The house at Tivoli was a big house with high ceilings and 
a good many rooms most of them large. My grandfather had 
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furnished it -downstairs in a rather formal way There are still 
same lo\ely marble mantelpieces and chandeliers far candles 
only for we had neither gas nor electricity We had lamps 
but often went to bed by candle light There were some 
vitnnes with \ery lovely little caned ivory pieces one tiny 
set of tables and chairs 1 loved to look at and also silver oma 
merits and little china and enameled pieces collected from 
various parts of the world 

The library was filled with standard sets of books besides 
my grandfathers religious books A good deal of fiction came 
into the house by way of my young aunts and uncles though 
as 1 look back it was astonishing how much Dickens Scott 
and Thackeray were read and reread particularly by Eddie 
who was a great reader 

On the second and third floors there were nine master bed 
rooms and four double servants rooms and one single one 
These servants rooms were much better than those in the 
town house but no one thought it odd that there was na 
servants bathroom 

There were just two bath rooms m this large house but tt 
never occurred to us that it was an inconvenience or that it 
really made much work to have to use basins and pitchers 
in our own rooms Such is the force of hnbit 
We children had to take two hot baths a week thougl 
1 think ray grandmother could still remember the era ol 
Saturday night baths I was expected to have a cold spongi 
tY *r> morning 

The three small bedrooms on the third floor Maude an( 
jwsie did over to suit themselves and their taste change* 
tmtjuently 1 am sorry to say that thev had some rather me 
P ^5* furniture m other parts of the house painted whit 
■‘■"because at one period everything must be white* M 
Rr*ind mother protested faintly but felt that nothing wa 
worth a teal discussion and let them do more or less as the 

w rated 

1 thought their nther frequent excursions into house de 
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orating were great fun, just as any new hobby ehher of them 
took up was vastly interesting to me 

Pussie turned one of these rooms into a studio for a short- 
time and painted madly, while I sat on a step-ladder w hich for 
some strange reason was in the room, watching her, and 
cheering her on for I always thought everything she did was 
beautiful 1 They let me take refuge m their rooms on rani) 
days 1 can remember a perfectly delightful day spent almost 
entirely alone, reading a book called Misunderstood ' f cried 
bitterly, and had a grand time 1 

One escapade was stupid My brother and 1 thought it a 
very amusing thing to dimb out of the window and walk 
around on the gutter to a window on the other side of the 
house We were caught and informed that the gutter was 
made of tin and might easily have broken under our weight 
besides, it was just the grace of Heaven that we did not fal* 
off, when we certainly should hare been killed 

My grandmother let me follow her about in the earl; 
mornings when she was housekeeping, and I earned to thi 
cook the supplies of flour, sugar and coffee, that she so cate 
fully weighed out in the store room and I became extremely 
familiar with the basement of the house 

Today i ery few sen ants would be content to cook in th< 
semi-darkness which reigned in that big old fashioned 
kitchen, with a large stone areaway all around it, over whicl’ 
was the piazza which left only a small space for the light tc 
filter in The room where the servants ate had one door lead 
mg into the areaway The laundry was a little better, because 
there were tn o doors leading out onto the terrace, and here I 
spent many hours 

Our wash — and what a wash it was — was done by one 
woman, Mrs Orerhalse, without the aid of any electric* 
washing machine or irons She had a washboard and three 
tubs and a wnnger and a little stove on which w ere all weights 
of irons The store was fed with wood or coal 
Mrs Overbake was a cheerful healthy soul, apparently 
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able to direct her own household and come and wash all day 
for us, and then go back at night and finish up on her farm 
She had a number of children She taught me to wash and 
non, and though I was not allowed to do the finer things, the 
handkerchiefs napkins and towels often fell to my lot, and 
1 loved the hours spent uuh this cheerful woman 
Sometimes she would have me spend the day with her on 
the farm Her children were shy but alums kind and I loved 
picking apples and eating her good German food She died 
only a short time ago She was ill for quite a long time I Icr 
family sent word to me, asking that 1 come to see her because 
she talked so much of the old days with my grandmother 
I went and sat with her and renewed my childhood and wort 
dered if any of my generation would hare the strength or the 
courage to do the work that she had done 
The date was so rigidly set for our moves up and down 
fiom New York to Tnoh that when I was young we never 
used the furnace which had been put in when the house was 
built Thev spent one or two winters there when my aunts 
and unties were young but never after 1 can remember in 
the autumn, stoves were put up in all the bedrooms, with 
wood boxes behind them, and wc were kept busy replenish 
ing them Open fires kept the rooms downstairs warm The 
library, which had a false fireplace, was .simply closed when 
the cold weather began 

Occasionally Unde Valhe would want to go up tn the late 
autumn or winter He would choose a Sunday, and 1 can re 
member my joy if he allowed me to go with him. AH th- 
v *ater was turned off in the house, but as vve always earned 
0ur drinking water all summer from a spring which vvv; 
quite a distance from the house, it did not bother me to pump 
what little w-iiei w e needed during the day and carry n to the 
house 

i on « occasion we got caught in a blizzard on the w-y 
H^ v,n a °d after much difficulty we pulled into the Pough 

'■fcja.ie station Bv exy one on the tram dashed in to buy food 
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there. Pussie would take rat off and read poetry aloud by the 
hour I would be allowed to nde with them or sit in the bad 
of the buggy when they went driving dangling m> legs over 
the edge with a cushion under my knees so that my legs 
would not really be cut ofP 

1 realize today that it must have been a nuisance if you 
drove with a young roan to have a child tagging along but 
they never made me feel in the way 
1 well remember being with Maude in our two wheeled 
gocart when we met our first automobile Before I knew it we 
were o\er a barbed wire fence in the field The horse was cut 
I was thrown out and dazed but unhurt and Maude was still 
m the cart but apparently stunned 
1 rejoiced when I got my first bicycle and the errands were 
done more easily but I would not have gnen up doing them 
for anuhmg in the world* 

I remember well Pussie getting up before sunnse and both 
of us stealing into the pantry and eating bread and butter and 
rowing eight miles to Tivoli and back to get the mail 1 do not 
know why this was such a spree since all children wake up 
earU but to have an older person actually do something with 
you m those early morning hours was a real adventure 
Pussie adored my little brother and there are photographs 
taken of him as a little boy looking over her shoulder which 
show a real maternal affection 
On the other hand she had an artistic temperament and 
there would be days when I would go to Maude for comfort 
tor Pussie would not speak to me or to anyone else I could 
not understand it as a little girl but I gradually came to ac- 
cept it as part of her character and to be grateful for all the 
loiejy things she d d and wait patiently for the storms to pass 
^ 1 1 j rae one summer with my governess to Kantucke 
*wnd for a few days-— an exciting tnp for a child who neve 
' where except up and down the Hudson River Aftc 
i, e * days I think she was bored with us in any case she left 
he governess d d not have enough money ro get us home 
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Pusuc was to return, but site forgot all about us Fmall) mv 
grandmother uas appealed to and sent enough money to paj 
out bill and get us home' 

During the >ears from ten to fifteen I became an omrnio- 
jous reader for I hid no p!avm3te$ near b> Lmlc Carol » de 
Pevstcr came up for a da> and 1 spent a daj with her every 
summer but that was all the companionship of ms own age 
which 1 had There were some little Linngstons and Clark 
sons about my brothers age so he bad pismires, but Caro’a 
h\cd five miles away and that was a long distance before the 
dij of motors 

Ms aunts were often awa% but even yyhen tbc> were home 
wc loved to be alone except for the young friends « hom they 
asked to visit them. Tins solitude encouraged mv habit of 
tiking a book out into the fields or in the woods and mttrtg 
m a tree or Inrtg under it completeh forgetting the passage 
of time I\o one tried to censor my reading though occasion 
all> v»hcn 1 happened on a book that I could not understand 
md asked too many difficult questions before j>eople tbr 
}>ook would disappear I rcmemlicr this happened to Dickens* 
•’Bleak 1 louse " ami 1 spent days hunting for It and wondering 
where 1 could have left »t‘ 

RuLrs ams Regulations 

Certain things mv grandmother insisted on On Sundays 
1 rn slit not read the bonis which ! rnd on weekday* litit 
f pecul hook* urtf kepi for Sunday* 1 had to tia-h Sunday 
school to the coachnunt hitlc slaughter pum her verse* to 
|«*am bcanne her rente them and seeing that the learned 
»oinc hvmm and vllms and the catciluim In rutn I must 
do all these th nps nvie ,f and tmte t * mv pnndirothet 

Two St ndav the t«g sutetu cam- to thr skis* an I tve . 
went to el t^ch ami mv v-n t \u ally ss.y the hide teat ficing 
mv er UnFrr*tnjfe*y the f sir tr- S were h-ur, 

ind I svjt ftrar'v always rery nauseated W re sierrAhe*’ the 
thirty h ami eqvuW i > !**"**■ y*e rravhrd } r nK f 
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1 could not play games on Sunday and we still had a cold 
supper m the e\ emngs though we did not li\e up to a cold 
meal m the middle of the day, as had. been my grandfathers 
rule 

On Sunda> evenings Pussie would play hymns and we all 
sang This v\ as a joy to me and I often wish it v, as done more 
often now We also used to sing popular songs on weekday 
evenings For as a family we liked music 
Madeleine did succeed in teaching me to sew I hemmed 
endless dish towels and darned endless stockings and if the 
darn did not suit Madeleine she would take her scissors and 
simply cut out the whole thing and a large round hole would 
have to be filled m all over again Many a tear I shed over 
this darning 

In Fact Madeleine caused me many tears for I was dcs 
petateK afraid of her l used to enjoy sliding down the moss 
grown roof of our icehouse and alwajs got my white 
itawers completely covered with green I alwajs went to im 
Standmother before I went to Madeleine knowing that both 
Df them would scold me but that my grandmother would 
scold less sever el)' 

Madeleine did not like to be disturbed m the evenings and 
yet she had to do mj hair when 1 came to bed and if I was 
a few minutes late 1 not only got a scolding but mv hair was 
unmercifully pulled 

I Was not supposed to read in bed before breakfast but as 
* woke at five. a m practically every morning in summer and 
'vas 1 am afraid a self willed child I used to take a book to 
bed with me and hide it under the mattress Woe was me 
' hen Madeleine caught me reading* 

‘ have no recollection now of why she really frightened me 
^ back it seems perfectly ludicrous but I did not e\ en 

tell mv grandmother how much af mid I was until I was nearly 
°uncen years old, and then 1 told her between sobs as we 
'vere walUng m the woods 

How sillt it all seems today and how hard to understand 
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the workings of a clnld s imndf However, I was faltn awiy 
frc fit MadtU me i (.arc and pur under one of (fie muds for the 
rut of die tune ) jjwnt j{ home 

A few things I wanted desperately to do in thou davs. I 
rcmcmlxr wi> well when I was alxim twelve Mr Hem) 
Storm fl'hed me to go west with his daughter, Jessie 1 do not 
think 1 tur wanted to do anything ns much In alt ms life for 
I w m \ct\ fond of her and longed to true! Sty grandmother 
was adamant and would not allow me to go She j avc me no 
reasons etcher Jt was sufficient chat site did not think ft wire 
bln so often said no that 1 built up the di/rnse of saving 
1 did not want things in order to forestall her refusals and 
keep down mv disappointments 

Slit filt 1 should learn todancc and I joined n d incmg class 
at Mr Dodsworth * These classes were an institution for 
many years, and manv little how and girls Jeirncd the polka 
and the waltz standing careful!) on the diamond squares of 
the polished hardwood floor Mr Dodsworth was dapper 
and very slim and \er> correct and kept us in order with what 
looked like a pair of castanets Mrs Dodsworth always m 
evening dress Inti a sweet face, and tried to make us feel 
at ease and consoled us if Mr Dodsworth was too seiere 

M) grandmother decided that because of mj l>cing tall uml 
probably very awkward 1 should hue ballet lessons besides 
so I went once a week to a regular billet teacher on Proaduay 
and learned toe dancing with four or five other girls w ho were 
yoing on the stage ant! looked forward to the chance of hemp 
in the chorus and talked of little else and made me very 
cm ions 

1 was very much interested in everything that they told me 
and particularly in the way the old lady who was an ex dancer 
talked to them I loved it and practiced assiduously and can , 
still appreciate how much work lies behind some of the dances 
which look so easy as they art done on the stage 


CHAPTER WO 


ADOLESCENCE 


I h\d grown very fond of the theater and Pussie had taken 
me to see Duse, the great Italian actress, when she first came 
to this country, and then she took me to meet her — a thrill 
which I have net er forgotten Her charm and beauty were all 
that I had imagined 1 1 was also allowed to see some of Shake- 
speare s plays and occasionally to go to the opera but mv 
voting aunts and their fnends talked all the time of plays 
which I never went to see As a result one winter 1 committed 
a crime which weighed heavily on my conscience for a long 
time 


M) grandmother told me to go to a charity bazaar with 
a friend To escape my maid I told her m> fnend " ould have 
her maid with her and that she would bnng me home Instead 
t going to the bazaar we went to see a play Tess of the 
3 Urbemlles, which was being discussed by my elders and 
•vhich 1 at least did not understand at all We sat in the 
peanut gallery and were miserable for fear of seeing some- 
one whom we knew We left before the end because we knew 
we would be late in reaching home 
I had to he and could never confess which I would gladly 
have done because of my sense of guilt but I would have m 
vohed the other girl in my trouble' Finally I told the story to 
Josie Zabnskie, a very lovely fnend of Maudes who later 
mamed my Uncle Eddie Telling her eased the burden of m\ 
^»lt and while I think she probably told my aunts I have 
no recollection of the final denouement, as I was never taken 
t to task 


Sagamore Hiix, Oyster Bay 

hi) grandmother after my fathers death allowed me less 
h'Ss contact with Ins family Never have I quite under 
37 
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i wd the rcjv n tiniest it u.'sthat she felt ! would $,nw up t 0 
tpiuUs or liccomr acrsti-mnril tn thints of u! Uli s u e tin 
#jiprm«! In am case, J saw scry little of mj ihcw-evrh 
tnjtins. 1 i’kI however, pij one or tun short visits to Aun*' 
I <fitlt ard Untie led tn summer 
Alice, who was nesrrst fn> me as I lust A reads said was 
to m tilt m «c sophisticated end * ros n-up that ! was in } real 
aUc of her She was hr later a: aJJ the spirts and I rrahre 
iwtt that ms having so fess companions of m> own nge put 
me at a grejt disadvantage with other jottng people 

I -ot imnmr I remember the fm* time sse svent swimming 
•’t Owlet Has I cnuldnt sssitn and Uncle *frd told me t< 
jump oil the dock and tr> I n i» a good deal of a phvsica 
toward then hut 1 did it and came up spluttering and wai 
good natumlls dusked and hetamc set) much frightened 
Never again would I go out of ms depth 
A fas owe Sundji afternoon ocnipjtjon was to go to 
Cooper's Bluff, ssiuch was a high sands bluff with a beach 
Moss At high tide the stater almost came to its base Unde 
led ssould line us up and take the lead and we would 
go down holding on to each other until someone fell or the 
specs! became so great that the line broke in severs! places. 
In some ssaj see reached the bottom rolling or running 
1 ssas desperately afraid the first time sve did it, but found 
it Was not as bad as I thought and then sve clambered up 
again taking a long timt to get there as sse slid back one foot 
for estrs ts\o sse took up 

I remember these visits is a great jof in some ways how 
ever, for 1 loved chasing through the hay stacks in the ham 
\v ilh Unde Ted after us and going up to the gun room on the 
top floor of the Sagamore house where Uncle Ted would" 
read aloud chief)} poetry -J 

Occasional!} he took us on a picnic or a camping trip and 
taught us many a valuable lesson The chief one was to re- 
member that camping was a good ssa} to find out peoples 
characters Those who were selfish soon showed it, in that 
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hey wanted the best bed or the best food and did not want 
to do their share of the noth 

Christmas Parties 


My brother did a great deal more of this than I did, for he 
was just Quentin Roosevelts age, and after 1 went abroad 
my grandmother let him visit Uncle Ted and Aunt Edith far 
more frequently than before My only other contact with my 
Roosevelt family was during an annual Christmas holiday 
visit, when my grandmother permitted me to spend a few 
days with Auntie Connne 


This was the only time m the year w hen I ever saw any boy s 
of my own age. To me these parties were more pain than 
pleasure In the first place the others all knew each other very 
well and saw each other often They were all much better at 
winter sports than I was because they did them with their 
mothers and fathers or with one another I rarely coasted and 
never skated, for my ankles were so weak that when l did get 
out on the pond my skaung was chiefly on those ankles 
I was a poor dancer and the climax of the party was a 
dance 1 still remember the mappropnate dresses I wore — 
and worst of all, they were above my knees I knew of course 
1 was different from all the other girls and if I had not known 
they were frank in telling me so* 1 still remember my gratitude 
atone of these parties to my cousin Franklin Roosevelt when 
he came and asked me to dance with him’ 

1 must have been a great tnal and lesponsibihtv to Auntie 
Corjnne who tried so hard to give every one of us a good 
time. But what could she do with a niece who was never 
; 3 ’kwed to see boys in the intervals between these parties and 
1 ' st, li was dressed like a little girl when she looked hkc 
3 v ® r l grown up one^ 

Suddenly hfe was going to change forme My grandmother 
«uled that the household had too much gaiety For a girl of 
tecn She remembered that my mother had \\ anted to send 
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me to Europe for a part of my education Tims the second 
period of my life began 

CHAPTER THREE 

EUROPE 


In the autumn of 1899 when I was fifteen I sailed for Eng 
land with my aunt Mrs Stanley Mortimer and her family 
She tooX me in her cabin wth her and told me beforehand 
that she was a very poor sailor and always went to bed im- 
mediately on getting on the boat 
I must Iiave thought this was the proper procedure because 
1 followed suit As a result I did not enjoy that trip at all ns 
most of u was spent in m> berth and I arrived in England 
distinctly wobbly never having stayed indoors so long before* 
1 did not know Auntie Tissic gone so well os I knew mv 
two younger aunts but I was very fond of her and she was 
always kindness itself to me She was very beautiful and is 
still today, tall and graceful I think she felt more at home tn 
Europe and in England than she did in the United States 
even then She had many friends in that little London coterie 
known as "The Souls She was one of the people that the 
W<rd exquisite describes best 

I was to grow to know her very much better in the next few 
years for she rcallv looked after me in many ways during the 
three years 1 was abroad 

School 

There had been much discussion as to w here I should go to 
school Tinallv it was decided to send me to Mile Souvestres ' 
school Allens wood at a little place called S iutli Helds not 
far from 'Wimbledon Common and b\ the tulie which cor 
responds to our subway a short distance from London 
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The reason Mile Somestrc’s school was chosen was that 
im fathers sister. Mis Cowles, had gone to her school years 
before at Les Ruches, outside of Paris To^bc sure, that had 
been before die Franco-Prussian War The" siege of Paris had 
been such an ordeal that Mile Somes tre had left France and 
ma>,cd to England 

Naturally, she was considerably o'dcr than when Auntie 
Bye studied under her, but at least there was a personal tic, 
and I think the family felt that as I was to he left alone at 
school when Auntie Tissic returned to the United States it 
would he pleasanter to feel that the head mistress had a per 
sonal interest m me 

We went to Chndge s Hotel in London, and I spent only 
one night there My first impression of London was rather 
bewildering There were quiet little bach streets and alley 
ways, but the mam thoroughfares were appallingly crowded 
with traffic London seemed to me a most tremendous citv 
for you could go for hours m any direction and still apparently 
be in the heart of a great city 

The next day Tissie took me out to see Mile Somestrc 
and 1 was left there with the promise that I would spend 
Christmas with her m London I felt lost and very lonelv 
when she droie away 

1 unpacked, and found my room mate, Marjorie Bennett, 
a vcr\ shy, gentle girl who was a little bit younger than 1 yvas, 
quite Teadv to show me 3round and tell me about rules, etc 
Oiete were a great many rules, and the first one yvas that all 
had to talk French and if they used an English w ord thev had 
to report themselves at the end of the day A girl stood in the 
dining room door as we yyent in to supper and we told her 
the horrid truth as far as we could remember it This always 
| ■'seemed to me a rather ridiculous rule as we all knew quite 
well wc could not be accurate, but perhaps it made us re- 
•ttenber that French was the language we were supposed to 
inverse m 

my first nurse bid been a French woman and 1 spoke 
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Trench IxTore I spoke English, it v\ ns quite easy for me, but 
for man) of the English girls xxho lnd had xery little French 
beforehand it was n tctnble tHort 

On the inside bf each bathroom door were pastcrf the bath 
rules, md I was a little appalled to find that we really hat! tc 
fight for three baths a week 3nd,,wc were limited to ten 
minutes unless we happened to hate the last period, and then 
perhaps we could sneak another fixe minutes before 'lights 
out ' xx ns sounded' 

Of course, xxe had to be on time' We had to make our oxvn 
beds before leasing the room in the morning so that meant 
that when xxe got our of bed ive had immediately to take all 
the bed clothes off and put them on a chair to air Our rooms 
were. inspected every morning after breakfast, and xvc were 
marketl on nearness and the stay xxe made our beds Fre- 
quent!) our bureau drawers and closets xvere evamined, and 
any girl whose bureau draxxets xxere out of order might re 
turn to her room to find the entire contents of the drawers 
dumped on her bed for rearranging I also saxx beds com 
plctcly stripped and left to be made oxer again 

The day began xxath an early breakfast cafe au lait choco 
late or milk rolls and butter I think eggs were given to those 
who w anted them 

Mile Souvefctre older and xv hite haired and obliged to take 
a certain amount of care of her health nei er came to break 
fast, but we xvere well watched over b) Mile Samaia a very 
tiny and dynamic little woman who adored Mile Souiestre 
nnfl waited on her hand and foot ran all the business end of 
the school, and gave our Italian lessons to those of us who 
took Italian 

To be m Mile Sarnaw s good graces vnu had to show prac- 
tical qualities The girls who were smsKl out by her to holiU. 
positions of trust were depend ible could usuillv do almost 
anything with their hands, and had the ability to manage and 
lead their fellow students 

It took me a long time to get into her good graces, for I was 
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a good deal of a dreamer and, an any case, American, which 
to her was an unknown quantity 
Mile Somestre, on the contrary, had $ ten soft spot for 
Americans and liked them as pupils This was not surprising 
because a number of her pupils turned out to be rather out 
standing women Auntie Bye, for instance, was one of the 
most interesting women I have e\er known 

My Grandfather Roosevelt s interest in cripples had first 
been aroused bv the fact that he had consulted many doctors 
in trnng to do something fox his eldest daughter who was 
our Auntie Bje She was not exactly a hunchback but had 
a cunous figure very thick through the shoulders this was 
end enll \ caused by a curvature of the spine Her hair was 
lovely, soft and wavy Her eyes were deep set and really 
beautiful, making you forget the rest of the face wluch was 
not beautiful 

Auntie Bye had a mind that worked as a very able man’s 
mmd works She was full of animation was nlwavs the center 
of any group she was with, and earned the burden of con 
vcrsition When she reached middle age she was already deaf 
and the arthritis which was finally to cripple her completely, 
was causing her great pain but never for a minute did her 
infirmities disturb her spint As thev increased she simplv 
seemed to become more determined to rise above them, and 
her charm and vivid personality made her house wherever 
she lived the meeting place for people from the four corners 
of the earth 


‘vhe had great execuliv e ability poise and judgment and 
lam sure her influence was felt not only by her sister and 
brothers but by all her friends To the young people with 
uhom she came in contact she was an inspiration and one of 
the wisest counselors 1 ever knew She always listened more 
than she miked when alone with anvone, but what she san 
'iris worth listening to' 

From the start. Mile Souv estre was interested in me because 
c * her affection for Anna, and day by day I Found myself more 
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interested m her This grew into a warm affection which 
lasted until her death 

Miss Boyce, the English teacher was always less important 
to me She was naturally, interested pnmarilj in the English 
girls I had very few classes with her, and found her cold and 
rather forbidding I am sure now that she was simply shy and 
retiring and 1 think I made no effort to know her 

As it was Mile Souvostre and Mile Samaia stand out as 
the two most .important people in this period with Mile 
Somestre far and away the most impressive and fascinating 
person 

Mile. Somestre was short and rather stout, and had snow 
white hair Her head was beautiful with clear-cut strong 
features a very strong face and broad forehead Her hair grew 
to a peak in front and waied back in natural waves to a mist 
at the back of her head Her eyes looked through you and 
she always knew more than she was told 

After breakfast w e were all taken for a walk on the common 
— and jou had to have a veiy good excuse to escape that ~ 
walk’ From about November on it u as cold and fairly foggy 
and the fog rose from the ground and penetrated the verv 
marrow of your bones — but still we walked' 

At home 1 had begun to shed some of the underclothes 
which my grandmother hid started me out with in my early 
youth but here in England »n winter I look to warm flannels 
again and while we had central heat which was most un 
usual one had positivelv to sit on the radiator to feel any 
warmth There were onlv a few of us who hid grates in our 
bedrooms and those of us who had open fires were con 
sidcred extremely lucks and envied by all the others. 

I can remember crowding into the dining room in order 
to get as near the ndiator as possible before wc bad to sitv.^ 
diwn Neitl) all the English girls had chilblains on their 
hands 3nd feet throughout most of the winter I did not suffer 
from these disagreeable things, and though I have never con 
sidcrcd the English winter climate very attractive I have to 
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bear nnness to the bet that I never spent healthier years 
I cannot remember being ill for a dav 
Classes began immediately on our return From the walks, 
and each of us had a schedule that ran through the whole day 
—classes hours for practice, time for preparation — no idle 
moments were left to anvone Immediately after lunch vve 
bad two hours for exercise, and most of us played field hockey 
during the winter months 

I was as awkward as ever at games, and had never seen a 
game of hockey, but I had to play something and in time 
made the first team I think tli3t day was one of the proudest 
moments of my life 

1 reahzenovv it would have been better to have dev oted the 
time which I gave to hockey to learning to play tennis, which 
would have been far more useful to me later on 
Mile Souvestic thought, however, that proficiency in out 
door sports was more or less useless She looked upon any 
game pnmanly as a method of exercise to keep yourself well 
“ and healthy It did not occur to her to advise me to plav 
tennis and I liked playing with a team and winning their 
approbation It was a rough enough game with many hard 
knocks Most of the English girls probably had a chance to 
pUy on teams at home for many years but 1 came back to the 
United States, where no one played field hockey and it was 
particularly useless to a girl 

When wc came in at four o clock we found on the school 
room table big slices of bread about half an inch thick «#me- 
Umcs spread with raspberry jam more often with plain 
butler Those who v\ ere delicate were given a glass of milk 
1 remember the milk seemed to me pretty poor and it had 
a t3thu chalky taste but then I was accustomed to milk From 
^ C *t? cows at home. 

Then we studied until the bell rang which sent us scum 
mg to dress for dinner Fifteen minutes were allowed — that 
"as all the nmc we had — and everybody changed shoes and 
neckings and dress 
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One Hi) a week we Hid our mending in the period after 
four p m —under supen ision, of course — m the school room 
(n the evenings we worked again, though occasional!) we 
were allowed lo go down to die gym and dance Most of our 
Jrcom were in 1 rench, though Miss Strachcj, a member of 
the well known litcrar) famiK, gave us classes in Shake- 
speare — and of course, we had German, Latin and music 
M> music was not far enough adv a need to allow me to 
have a man teacher, so Miss Eames taught me for a time 
final!), I graduated to a professor I think he was an Austrian 
but, m any case, he made me practice three hours a da) That 
was a waste of time as I know now, and those hours might 
have been more profitably used since I have rare!) touched a 
piano in the past thirt) jears I may have gained something in 
character, however, for one of those hours had to be practiced 
before breakfast. It meant getting up on cold dreary mornings 
and going into a cold and dreary room to find a piano 
The earliest months at Allenswood were marked b> a 
friendship with a really fascinating girl, whose real name t v ' 
will not give you however 1 will call her Jane She was hril 
liant and a real personality She had the most violent temper 
I have almost ever seen and I doubt if anyone had eier tried 
to discipline her bur she had a fine mind and a very warm 
heart 

Jane and I took history with Mile Souvestre and I still say 
all my historical names m French harking back to this early 
teaching There were perhaps eight other girls in our class, , 
but as far as I was concerned there was no one but Jane This 
impression of mine was helped considerably b) the fact that 
Mile Souvestre seemed to feel that there w ere only two mem 
bers of her class— Jane and myself '* 

She held her classes in her library a very charming 
comfortable room lined with books and filled with flowers 
looking out on a wide expanse of lawn where really beautiful 
trees gave shade in summer, and formed good perches for the 
rooks and crows in winter ] 
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We sat on little chairs on eithct side of the fireplace Mile. 
Soinestre earned a long pointer in her hand, and usually a 
map hung on the wall She would walk up and down, lec 
taring to us Wc took notes, but were expected to do a good 
deal of independent reading and research We wrote papers 
on the subjects assigned Jane and I labored hard over those 
papers This was the class we both thoroughly enjojed be 
>ond any other 

Mile Souvestre would ask different ones to read their 
papers, and I have seen her take a girl s paper and tear it in 
half m her disgust and anger at poor or shodd> work 
Jane was half American, which perhaps explained Mile 
Souvestre’s interest m her Her mother had mamed first an 
Englishman and then an Irishman who owned a place in 
Itcland 

Janes aunt, she told me, had a big ranch in Texas She had 
never been to Texas nor had I, but the place was very vivid 
„ to her, and she could describe to me miles and miles of country 
to nde m, and the endless number of cattle that roamed the 
plains 

1 was quiet and docile so 1 think I was considered a good 
influence for Jane, and we were put alone together For our 
German lessons, because Jane had been so insubordinate that 
thev found her a disturbing influence in the regular German 
class 

She was alwajs being sent out bv the teacher For some trick 
<>t rudeness hut wc got.on quite well until one dav the teacher 
angered her and Jane threw an inkstand at her 1 1 knew this 
Was an unpardonable offense on top of all the other things 
which Jmc had already done and I was completely heart 
broken 

1 went to Mile Souvestce and wept after the inkstand epi 
«xle, but she w as adamant and Jane was expelled I was heart 
1 u nn ^ ^ or rn3rn years kept m touch by correspondence 
with her, but she was not a verj good correspondent and after 
a lrnc W lost track of each other I know that she has been 
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mamed and had children Her glamour however is still with 
me so that I would gne much to see her walk into m> room 
today 

During my three years at school I had a room to myself for 
one term but one or two terms I roomed wadi a German girl 
Carola de Passat ant She was a beautiful girl with a lovch 
character and real capacity She has since shown that she can 
meet whatever life may bring her Her husband was an officer 
on the western front during the World War She has five 
children and after she had been brought up to the greatest 
luvury her father and mother died and most of their fortune 
was lost with the result that she now has to l>e \crv careful 
but I base never heard her complain 

The rest of the time I think 1 must always hate been with 
Marjorie Bennett Wc became more and more intimate and 
I went home with her to visit occasionally 

Most of the little group pf girls I remember well were the 
leaders in school A vice Horn sent home from Australia t< 
get the benefit of life at home in England was atrractm 
and capable beyond the average Helen CilTord a little vusj 
of a girl whose spectacles seemed bigger tlnn slic w is was an 
extraordinarily bnlliant child whose sister bad preceded bet 
as a pupil Louise Gilford had been much relied on In Mile 
Saniaia and Helen followed in her footsteps though Helens 
achievements were almost cntirelv intellectual She was one 
of the youngir girls whom wc older ones picked out as a 
leader of the lower school Today she is the head of a school 
which car nes on the Mlensvvood traditions though it is in 
another place 

Another voungster I saw much of was I hlda Burkmshavv 
not as brilliant as I lelcn but very practical She had been sen., 
home at the age of five from India and school was almost 
more a home to her than any other place mile world 

Hilda or TJurky as we called her is married and has 
several children J am godmother to her daughter I ora nuns 
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ber of years Hilda and I were thrown, at times, very closely 
together, as you will see later 

Hilda, Helen, Marjone, Avice — and Jane, as long as -she «■ 

' was there — and I were occasionally muted in the evening to 
Mile Somestre s study, and those were red letter davs * 
She had a great gift for reading aloud and she read to us, 
always m French, poems, plays or stones If the poems were 
those she liked, occasionally she read them o \ er two or three 
times and then demanded that we reate them to her in turn 
Here my memory training at home stood me in good stead 
and 1 found this a rather exhilarating and pleasant way to 
spend an evening While some of the others found it even 
easier than I did others suffered to such an extent that their 
hands were clamrm, and they could hardly speak 
We all assembled m the library every e\ ening before going 
•o bed m3il w as distributed and the roll called and we passed 
xdoie Mile Somestre and washed her good night She had 
m eagle eye which penetrated right through to your backbone 
and she took m e\ery thing about you She did not approve 
very much of my clothes but she did not tell me until some 
Ume later 

1 did not know that my grandmother and my aunts had 
written about me before I armed so 1 felt that I was starting 
a new life free from all my former sms and traditions I 3m 
not sure that I would not recommend this for any child who 
lias been somewhat fearful of authority in her early youth foi 
vbs was the fust time in all my life that all my fears left me 
“ 1 h'-cd up to the rules and told the truth, there was nothing 
to tear 

1 bad a bad habit of biting my nails In very short order that 
was noticed by Mile Simata who set out to cure me It 
Scerne d a pretty hopeless task but one day I was rereading 
letters of m\ fathers which I always earned with me 
1 came across one tn which he spoke of making the most 
0 personal appearance, and from that day forward m> 
n 3tls were allowed to grow 
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Holidays 

Bv tl»e first Christmas holiday I was quite at home and very 
happy in school Christmas Eve and Christmas Dry were > 
spent with m> Mortimer family at Cla ridge s Hotel m Lon 
don It did not seem quite right to hive a small tree on a table 
in i hotel We had always had big ones at home but .A untie 
Tissie saw to it that 1 had a stocking and man) g fts and the 
day was a happy one on the whole 

I hid been matted to spend a few days with Mrs Wool 
rjche Whitttmore and her family, in the north of England 
I ler husband was rcclor of a church at Bridgnorth u> Shrop- 
shire and she had five little girls one or two about tnv own 
ige She was Douglas Robinson s sister and held ver> closely 
to her American tics so that though I could only be considered 
i connection by marriage I reall) was made to [eel hie a real 
relative and taken into the family life and treated like one of 
the children 1 enjoyed every minute of that visit, and it wis 
my first glimpse of English family life 

Breakfast in the morning had food on one of the sideboards 
in covered dishes with lamps under them to keep the food 
warm and everybody helped himself to whatever he found 
md there was a great variety of food High tea was served 
m the schoolroom about four thirty in the afternoon and 
the childrens father joined us sometimes and shared our 
bread and jam and tea and cake Those who were very hungry 
could have an egg Long walks and drives endless games anti 
books on hand for any unoccupied moments made life seem 
very full for the days that I stayed there 

1 had traveled up alone and wis going back alone There 
had been a good deal of discussion as to how 1 was to get over 
to Pans to see Auntie Tissie once more before she left fof'" - 
B amtz 1 was to Jne m a French family foe the rest of my 
holidav in order to study French 

It was finally decided to engage one of die English inven 
lions a visiting maid with good references to travel from 
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London to Pans with me I had never seen the lady, so it was 
rather remarkable that after my long journey’, almost a whole 
day from the north of England to London, I should pick her 
out without am difficulty, in the station 1 We proceeded on 
our journey to Pans * 

I really man el non at myself — confidence and independ 
encc, for I was totally without fear in this new phase of my 
life The tnp across the Channel was short, and I managed 
to find mvself a v cry windy comer to keep From being ill, but 
I was glad enough, once through the customs and on French 
soil, to curl up in the compartment on the tram and drink 
caf£ au last poured out of those big cans that were earned up 
and down the platforms 

We reached Pans in the early hours of the morning The 
maid went with me as far as my aunts hotel I spent a few 
hours with her, and was then taken oier by Mile Bertaux 
There were two Miles Bertaux and then mother They had 
a simple but \er> comfortable apartment in one of the less 
fashionable parts of Paris, and here was to be my first glimpse 
of French family life 

The furniture was rather stuffed as I remember it and was 
of an entirely nondescript penod There was of course, no 
bathroom, but hot water was brought by the bonne a tout 
frnre mornings and evenings and a little round tin tub was 
available if you felt you must have it 
Once dunng my stay vve went to the emblissciwent de bam, 
a public bath house which 1 did not relish at all’ Meals were 
good hut very different from anything 1 had known 
Soup* were delicious, and inFerior cuts of meat were so well 
•ooked that they were as palatable as our more expensive cuts 
V,3S a ccurse m itself, and at each place at the 
table were little glass rests for your knife and fork, which were 
2? ta\sn out with your plate as you finished each course 
his household was tun with extreme frugality, and yet they 
*vcd % ery well The two Miles Bertaux were excellent guides 
and very charming cultivated women 
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My first glimpse of Paris in the early rooming had been al 
most like a dream I could not remember the time when I had 
not wanted to see Pans, for, of course, I didn't remember roy* 
first visit when I was not jet six jears old 

The wide avenues, beautiful public buddings and churches 
everything combined to make it for me the most exciting 
city J had ei er been in I sail much of Pans with Mile Ber 
taux on that first visit, but chiefly we did the things that a 
visitor should do, not the things which later came to mean 
to me the real charm of Pans However, the Mu$£e de Ciunj 
and the Louvre left roe with a desire to return and see more of 
the things I liked On my first visit I did all the things that any 
sightseer should do, and it simply whetted my appetite for 
new sights and sounds I longed really to know this city which 
I had dreamed of for so long 

Mile Souvestre had arranged that I should go back to Eng 
land under Mile Samaias care and so after what really was 
a very delightful holiday I went back to school, hoping very- 
much that I should have another chance to stay with the 
Bert mx family 

Wait 

School life itself was fairly uneventful, but in the world 
outside great excitement reigned 1 had hardly been conscious 
of our own Spanish War in 1898 even though I had heard 
a great deal about the sinking of the Maine tnd about Unde 
Ted and his Rough Riders my grandmother and her family 
Jived so completely out oF the political circles of the dav and 
took very little interest in public affairs Maude and Pussie 
however, had fnends who went to the war and we would 
scan the list of casualties or deaths but on the whole this wu 
did not bring sorrow to enough homes or last long enough r 
io mean real pnwMion to the people of the country I remem 
bet the general horror when one young man who had bo n 
a prominent figure in New \ork society died in a Florida 
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camp, and the joy and excitement when Uncle Ted came 
back and went to Alban) as Governor oE New York 
One read in the papers, of scandals and of battles, but it 
Svas all on a fairly small scale. This war of ours had hardly 
touched my daily life 

In England, however, the Boer War, which lasted from 
1899 to 1902, was of a more serious nature, and the tremen 
dous feeling in the country' at large was soon reflected m the 
school There W3S great confidence at first m rapid \ ictory, 
then months of anxiety and dogged "carrying on” in the face 
of unexpected and successful resistance from the Boers 
There was a considerable group in England and m other 
countries that did not believe m the righteousness of the Eng 
luh cause, and Mile Souvestre was among this gmup She 
vvas pro-Boer, and was not in the habit of hiding her feelings 
She was, however, always fair, and she realized that it would 
be most unfair to the English girls to try to make them think 
as she did With them she never discussed the rights and 
Wrongs of the war Victories were celebrated in the gym and 
holidays were allowed, but Mile Souvestre never took part 
in any of the demonstrations She remained in her library, 
and there she gathered around her the Americans and the 
foreign girls, of whom there were a great number I remember 
a Russian girl, who was very attractive to me a Dutch girl, 
^Swedish girl, and one or two girls from South America 
These she felt at liberty to keep with her and to them she ex 
pounded her theories on the rights of the Boer or small 
wauons m general in their oivn countries and their freedom 
Those long talks were very interesting, and echoes of them 
still hvc m m> mind when certain subjects come up for dis 
mission today 

’ She told us she vvas an atheist, primarily because she could 
comprehend a God who would think of bothering about 
\ uc ” insignificant things as individual human beings, and 
°ctnnes of religion which preached reward for good be- 
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hav lot and punishment for bad she considered Food for small 
minds. Right should be done for right's sake and not for 
reward or through fear of punishment, and only the 'tear 
needed religion I often thought of what my dear, religious' 
grandmother would hare thought had she been able to listen 
to some of the doctrines which Mile Souvestre propounded. 
1 do not know what effect it had on the others but, as far as 
I was concerned, I think it did me no harm Mile Son\ estie 
shocked me into thinking, and that on the whole was \cry 
beneficial 

More Hountts 

I cannot remember n hat I did m my first Easter holiday 
but somewhere about this time I must have gone to Liverpool 
to see m) fathers aunt Mrs James Bulloch My father had 
always talked to me nbout her, and between my father and 
his "Aunt Ella” had existed a very close tic He wrote her long 
letters, at regular intervals which she always answered and 
on her regular visits home they always renewed their intimacy 
bv long talks which had been a habit of his boyhood 1 had 
had letters from her and this \isn meant a great deal to her, 
fi r it brought her “Elbe Boy,” as she called my father, back 
m the person of his daughter 

She had kept her close ties with the United States corre- 
sponding regularly with her sisters in the kind of minule daily 
life correspondence which the members of my father s family 
of the older generation seemed able to carry on The only 
o her people 1 know of who wrote and still wnte m the same 
way arc the English people who keep in touch with one an 
other though scattered to the four comers of die earth in their 
far flung empire bv writing an almost daily diary of little 
inconsequential happenings to the children rent home to 
educated or to the parents lmng m the old farmh home 
These letters ate pawed ibout from one member of ibe family 
to the other and keep up a kind cF intimacy which wipes out 
time and spscc 
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I think I saw Aunt Ella once more before I went home for 
good but never after that, as she died before I returned again 
to England She was white-haired gentle-voiced, aristocratic 
looking, just in the way Auntie Gracic had been The* were 
the same tvpe of southern gentlewomen So many members 
of her family in the United States having died, I became one 
oF her nearest ties to the country she loved 
During her lifetime, every one of my children received at 
birth tilt most exquisitely knitted garments From her, little 
booties knee-length stockings made of the finest wool in 
almost a lace like pattern and jackets and rapes and caps Her 
interest in each child that came was as keen as though she sat 
by our fireside and watched them grow 
When she died she left me her engagement ring and two 
silver and gold saltcellars brought from India to her by my 
father when he went around the world 
! In all probability most of this first Easter holiday w as spent 
, 11 th mi Woolryche-Whmemore cousins in the parsonage 
n the north of England 

I was beginning to make a place for myself in the school 
and before long Mile Souvestre made me sit opposite her 3t 
table The girl ivho sat opposite her recened her nod at the 
end of the meal 3nd gave the signal by rising for the rest of 
the girls to nse and leave the dmmg room This girl was under 
close supervision so 1 acquired certain habits which I have 
never quite been able to shake off 
Mile Souvestre used to say that you need never take more 
than you wanted but you had to eat what vou took on your 
pbte and so sitting opposite to her day after day l learned 
p ^ e '' m ' thing that I took on my plate There were certain 
tnghsh dishes that I disliked very much — for instance one 
d 1 v ° Ut * ^ uas a dessert called suet pudding I think I really 
isukcd its looks as much as I disliked anything else about it 
? r 11 had an uncooked cold clammy expression as it sat upon 
\\ v " Rid who served it cut it into what looked 

>ie h-avy soggv slices Wc had tteade to pour over it and 
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m> onlj connection with treade was through Nicholas 
NicUtb), which did not make the puddmg any mote at 
tractive 

Mile Somestre thought that we should get over <uch 
sejueamishness and eat a little of ev eiy thing, so 1 choked it 
down when she was at the table and refused it when she was 
not 

It was a great advantage jn one way however to sit oppo- 
s te Mile Somestre for sometimes she had special dishes and 
shared them with three or four of us who sat close b) When 
she had guests they sat on either side of her and it was eas) 
10 o\ erbear the conversation which was usually interesting 

1 think dial I started at this period in my life a very bad 
habit which has stayed Midi me ever since Frequently I 
would use in talking to Mile Souvestre afterwards things 
which I had overheard in her conversation with her friends 
and which had passed through my rather quick mind giving 
me some new ideas but if anyone had asked me any ques 
tions he would bar e soon discovered that J had no real know! 
edge of the dung I was talking about MJlfc. Souvestre was 
usually so pleased that 1 was interested in the ruh/ecr that 
she did the talking and 1 never had to show up my ignor 
ance 

As the years went by I began to realize that I had had a 
rather poor grounding in many subjects in the classes that I 
had attended before coming to boarding school I learned a 
great deal there Mile Souvestre s active and keen mind was 
a great stimulus to all of her pupils and she taught us how to 
find out whatever we wanted to know but I never really 
filled in the fundamentals tint were lacking in my education 
More and mote as I grew older I used the quickness of my 
mmd to pick the minds of other people, and use their knowl * 
edge as my own A d nner companion a casual acquaintance, 
provided me with infornvu on which I could use in comer 
sation and few people knew how little. I actually knew on a 
variety of subjects that I talked on with apparent ease 
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This is a bad habit, and one which is such a temptation that 
I hope few children will acquire it. It has one great advantage, 
it does give you a facility in picking up information about a 
vgieat variety of subjects, and adds immeasurably to your in- 
terests as you go through life. 

OF course, later on 1 discovered that when I really wanted 
to know something I had to dig in and leam all there was to 
know about that particular subject. 

Mile. Somestie introduced me to her guests occasionally, 
and in this way 1 met many interesting people. For instance, 
Beatrice Chamberlain had been her pupil, and when she 
came out to visit, because of her Amencan mother Mile. 
Somcstre introduced me to her. Whenever I read her name . 
or that of hex father m the newspapers after that it gave me a 
thrill, because 1 had really seen and talked with her. This is 
one way of giving youth an interest in the "news.” 

St Moritz 

l ' As the summer holidays came nearer my excitement grew*, 
for l was to travel to St Moritz in Switzerland to spend mv 
holiday with the Mortimers My only recollection of the trip 
is a part of it which was made by diligence from Chur to St. 
Moritz, a long day’s drive 

My first view of these beautiful mountains was positively 
breath taking, for I had never seen any high mountains be- 
fore. I lived opposite the Catskill Mountains in summer and 
imcd them, but 1 had never even crossed the rivet and 
climbed the heights, and how much more majestic were 
these great snow-capped peaks all around us as we drove into 
b ”kbe little Swiss chalets, built into the sides of 

^ b u* anc ^ Ult h places under them for all the livestock 
' . ch did not actually wander into the kitchen, were very’ 
P‘ctitrtvjue, but strange to my eyes with their fretwork dec* 
option 

However, I was totally unprepared for St. Moritz itself, 
VUl ” m stitet of grand hotels tapcnng.off into the more mod- 
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est pensions and little houses dotted around for such patients 
as had to live there for long periods of time 
The hotels all bordered the lake, and the thing that I re- 
member best about mj time there was the fact that Tissie and 
1 got up every morning early enough to walk to a little caft 
that perched out a bore the lake oir a promontory at one end 
There we drank coffee or cocoa as the case might be, and a t< 
our rolls with fresh butter and honey, the sun just peepinf 
over the mountains and touching us with Us warm rays, anc 
I can still remember how utterly contented I was 1 

Tissie tried to find me companions of my own age, but as 
1 remember it was not very easy to foist me on other children, 
and there were not many other children whom she knew 
Caroline Drayton, now Mrs William Phillips, came there 
Tor a time with her father, Mr Coleman Drayton but she 
teemed in those days much more sophisticated and grown up 
than 1 was She had been her father s companion for so many 
years that philosophy and history and literature were all fa 
mi bar topics of com ersation To me they were only just open 
mg up and as jet were an unexplored world, though 1 did 
base a good background of general reading 

Her association with her father made her seem to me at 
that time more Tissies friend than mine which amuses me 
today, for as the years have gone by we have become great 
fnends and 1 have discovered that we are practically the same 
age She was tall and dark and very straight Charm of man 
ner and of voice added to the distinction of birth and breed 
ing Her small head rose from the straight column of ber neck 
in a regal way, and alwajs a certain aloofness set her apart 
You felt that something within her was in communion with 
another world 

We were staying m the Palace Hotel and I tried to play 
tennis once or twice but I was too awkward and conscious of 
my awkwardness to try it after the first exhibition of my lack 
of skill so I think a good part of my time was spent in walking 
and reading 
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Tout id the end of the summer Tissie told me that she had 
:cided to mate a tnp by carnage from St Moritz through 
ie Austrian Tyrol to Oberammergau, where the Passion 
lay was being given She was talung a fnend With her, and 
could go along if 1 were willing to sit either with the coach 
nan on the box, or on the little seat facing the two ladies I 
.vould have agreed to sit on top of the hags, I was so excited 
it the prospect of seeing the Passion Play and all this new 
country 

We had on!) a one horse Victoria, and much of the coun 
try we drove through was mountainous, and when \ve 
(.hmbed 1 got out and walked, so our progress was not rapid 
and we had plenty of time to enjoy the scenery 
I still think the Austrian Tyrol is one of the loveliest places 
in the world We spent a night in a little inn which had 
housed the mad king Ludwig of Bavana when he went to 
fish in the rushing brook we saw below us. We visited his 
castles and finally arrived in Oberammergau 
It was the night before the play, and because of the crowds 
our rooms were separated from each other in simple little 
village houses We walked the whole length of the village 
and found the people, whom we should see the next day tak 
ing their parts m the holy play, sitting in their little shops, 
selling the carved figures which they made during the winter 
for sale to the crowds that came there as tourists 
The Passion Fla\ was given once in every ten years, so you 
can imagine my excitement at having this opportunity I 
went to bed in a featherbed that night the first one of my ex 
pencncc, and nearly died of the heat, but was too weary to 
remove the one over me and find something else as a cover 
( Passion Play adjourned only when people had to eat 
l we 531 through long hours of the day I lov ed it, though 

realize now that I must have been a tired child for I had to 
s ' ee P after lunch and could not get back until the end 
m v T^rrod because no one is allowed to move or 

akc a noise during the acting 
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We vent from there to Munich hack to Paris and then 1 
„ cnt back to school 

Paris 

Christmas of 1899 I was to have my wish and spend the 
holiday entirely in Pam with the Miles Bertaux Butky or 
uhom 1 have already spoken was to be with me. We sharec 
a room and my chief concern was to fill a stocking for hei 
t iat Christmas for I knew that very often the chtld had gone 
without a stocking, though her parents nev ex forgot to send 
| ct remembrances on Christmas and on her birthday This 
. car ,hey added to their box a present for me an Indian silver 
Lox with a dragon design on top and my initials on it I still 
has e that box to remind me of our Christmas m Pans 

As the Miles Bertaux had charge of us and os we were sup 
posed to take French lessons every da) as well as do a great 
d al of sightseeing we were carefully chaperoned and our 
days were carefully planned I was getting to know Pans 
** however and to feel able to find my way about and to decide 
in my own mind what I should like to do if I ever were free 
to plan my own days 

The last few day* of our stay Mile Souvcstre was back in 
Pans and v\c went to see her She quizzed us about \vh3t wt- 
had learned At this time she told me frankly what she thought 
of my clothes many of which wire made-over dresses of my 
young aunts and commanded me to go out w th Mile Samara 
and have at least one dress made 

1 was always vvoqiwl about my allowance, for my grand 
mother felt quite rightly that 1 e children should rimer 
know until wc were gt nvn up what money m gin be ours 
and that we should always feci that money was something 
n lie carcfullv spent as she might not lie able to send us anv -5 
11 ore 

However si e sent money for my 1 oliday to Mile Sou 
v stre so I decided that if \Ul e Souvcsttc thought 1 should ‘ 
buy a dress I could have it I still remember m> joy m that ) 
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really painting in his villa in Fiesole, on a hill which over- 
looked Florence , 

Traveling with Mile Somestre was a revelation She aw 
all the things that m a vague way you had always felt you 
wanted to do . 

One funnv incident took place m Marseilles I felt that 1 
must have a bath, and so when the maid came to bring us hot 
water I asked her how a bath could be achiev ed She told ntf 
she would prepare it and come back for me I got all realty 
my towels over my arm, my soap in my hand, and we begin 
die long trek, finally finding the bathtub neady housed m * 
cubbyhole just outside the room where the men w ere dnnk 
ing and playing games This was my first introduction to the 
tin tub with a sheet spread over it. 1 do not know whj that 
sheet .filled me with such misgivings, but though I was to 
mtet it in many, many places throughout Europe afterwards, 

I always had a squeamish feeling as 1 got in, expecting sure!) 
that there must be bugs beneath it which would squish un 
pleasandy under my feet 

The maid meanwhile returned to tidy up our rooms am 
remarked to Mile Souv estre Qne ces Attglatses don ent 4tn 
sates! Elies ont toujours besom de se baigner ( How ibrN 
diese English must be, they aiua\s have to bathe ) When 1 
finally returned I found Mile Souv estre much amused and 
waiting gleefull) to tell me this story She added that she had 
not explained that I was not English 

In the afternoon we walked upon the Quar,' we looked 
at all the boats that came from foreign ports saw some of the 
small fishing boats with their colored sails and went up to a 
little church where offerings were made to the Blessed Virgin 
for die presen auon of those at sea There is a shrine in this 
church where people have prayed for the granting of sonw- 
particular wishes the crippled hat e hung their crutches there* 
and people have made offerings of gold and silver and jewel* 

We ended up by dining in a cafe overlooking the Mrdiire • 
ranean and ate the dish for which Marseilles is famous, bowl 
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abaise, a land oE soup in which every possible kind of bsh 
,\hich can be found in nearby waters is used With it we had 
101 rouge tin pnys because Mile Souvestre soil beueved in 
the theory that, water being uncertain, wane was better and. 
safer to drink and if you diluted it with water, m some tea) 
the germs were killed bv the wane 1 accepted this theory and 
whether it is true or not I never had any ill effects from my 
mixture of nn 4u pay s and water We finished With Gruybre 
thtese and bread and coffee 1 stuck to Gruyere though Mile 
Souvestre would sometimes take other kinds of cheese name 
■ 10 the country we were in but with my uneducated palate 
Gruycre was the only kind 1 dared to try 
The next day wc started our tnp along the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 1 wanted to get out at almost every place the 
name of which was familiar to me but out destination was 
Pisa and it never occurred to roc, the child of regular trips 
from New Voik to Tivoli and back, that one could change 
ones plans en route 

Suddenly towards evening the guard called out Alassio 
Mile. Souvestre was galvanized into action breathlessly she 
leaned out of the window and said 1 am going to get off 
Directing me to get the bags which were stored on the rack 
over out heads, we simply fell off onto the platform bag and 
baggage just before the tram started on its way 1 was aghast 
fot my grandmother who was far from Mile Souvestres 


seventy years though I did not realize it then would never 
have thought of changing her plans once she was on the tram 
But here vve stood our trunks going on m the luggage van 
and we without rooms and as far as 1 knew m a strange place 
no teason for the sudden whim. 

^ When wc recovered our breath Mile Souvestre said Mv 
bfurophry Ward lues here and 1 decided that 1 
r ^Ue to see her besides the Mediterranean is a very 
blue at mgnt and the sky with the stats commg out is 
11 'm* 0 Emm ihe beach 1 was thrilled' 

Aias we found that Mrs. Ward was away and the older 
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hotel oF the place was crowded so ue had to take rooms in 
the new hotel The proprietor had only just moved in, the 
walls were still damp bur he gav e us an omelette for supper 
and was as amiable as a French hotel keeper is when he know 
that he is going to be unable to make jou comfortable be 
still wants you to stay 1 We spent a wonderful hour down ot 
the beach watching the sky and sea, and though Mile Sou 
\ estre bad a cold the next day as a result of sleeping m a daroj 
room she did not regret her hast) decision and I had learner 
a valuable lesson Never again would I be the rigid little pet 
son I had been theretofore 

The next d 3 y we went on to Pisa, where we found oui 
trunks quite safe , and established ourseUes for a daj or two 
in a hotel frequented bj Italians and not by foreigners As 1 
think back over mv tnps with Mile Sous estre, I think she 
taught me how to enjoy traveling She liked to be comfort 
able, she enjoyed good food, but she always tried to go where 
you would see the people of the count/} j ou w ere \ tucing 
not jour own compatriots 

She always ate native dishes and drank name wines. I 
think she felt that it was just as important to enjoj good 
Italian food as it was to enjov Italian art and it all served to 
make jou 0 citizen of the world ar home » he rev er you might 
go knowing what to see and what to enjo) She used to im 
- press on mj mind the neeessitv of acquiring languages, pn 
manl) because of the enjo>mem vou mis<ed in a countrv 
when you were both deaf and dumb' 

Years later this was brought home to me in the first trip 
which my two youngest sons took with me in F 11 rope The) 
spoke Trench but no German In consequence they learned 
twice as much in Prance and Belgium and enjoyed it twice 
as much as they did the short trip we took in German) TIie>«« 
had insisted on taking a tnp d vwn the Rhine and had looked 
forward to ft tremendously When they wire actual!) In the 
country where they could not undemand what jwph-sjjJ 
and could not even ask for what they wanted the onlv way 
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they could enjoy thernsdies was through their eyes Esen 
when they saw something they liked, they were unable to 
ask any questions about it or find out anything more than 
their eyes could tell them They begged to return to hrance 
Mile Souvestte taught me also on these journeys with her 
that the way to make young people responsible is to throw 
teal responsibility on them She was an old lady and 1 was six 
teen The packing and unpacking {or both oE us was up to me 
once we were on the road I looked up trams, got the tickets 
made all the detailed arrangements necessary for comfortable 
traveling Though 1 lost some of my self-confidence and abil 
u> to look after myself m the early days of my marrnge, 
when it was needed again, later on it came back to me more 
easily because of these tups with Mile Sou\ estre 

Pisa is famous for its leaning tower and its Campo Santo 
Frequently Mile Souv estre would send me out alone to do 
my sightseeing, but 1 remember that we visited the tower 
together and 1 named to climb it At the moment there was 
some question about its safety, and l was not permitted to 
do so 

We proceeded to Florence, where we really settled down 
for a long Mbit The family with whom we stayed left no im 
pression upon me, although 1 do remember the artists models 
who came to the door, foi we lned with an artist who was 
painting a tremendous church canvas of the Last Supper The 
tnodels were sinking figures with interesting heads, and the 
pawning as a whole must hate been good, lor 1 can remember 
spending considerable time looking at it and liking it \er\ 
much 

Up to the time of this Florentine visit I do not think I ever 
really bad given any thought to the pictures of Chnst, I think 
• 1 ac *ua\h believed that they were a real likeness of the real 
pr*n and it was not until I listened to the discussions of tvpes 
that it gradually dawned upon me that all these Biblical 
Sttres and personal! lies bad been created by the various 
artisu whose conception of what Chnst ot jthe Virgin Man 
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or John the Baptist looked like were sufficiently similar to 
create finally, an accepted likeness of these individuals which 
has been adhered to more or less m all $3cred paintings Isnt 
it queer how children take things for granted until something 
wakes them up 3 

Spring is a los ely time in Florence and whatev cr ma\ base 
happened to the city since at that time I thought it had more 
(In or of antiquity thin anv of the other cities I had seen I 
was reading Dante laboriously With Mile Saman in school 
and had plentv of imagination to draw upon as J walked ihout 
the city Here again Mile Somestres trust in Americans 
made my trip unique 

The morning after our arrival she calmly tool out the 
Baedeker opened it at the description of the campanile and 
said My dear 1 should be exhausted if I walked the streets 
with \ou hut the onlv way to know a city really is to walk 
the streets. Florence is north it Take jour Baedeker and go 
and see it We shall go to certain things together I like the 
sunset from Santa Maria so we will go there together lou 
go and see things for yourself ind we shall discuss what you 
hate seen " 

So sixteen yean old keener than I have probablv cv er been 
since and more nine to beauty I sallied forth to see Florence 
alone Innocence is perhaps its own protection Mile Sou 
testres judgment was entirely vindicated Perhaps she real 
lied tint 1 had not the bouts which appcils to foreign men 
and that I would lie safe from the r advances In any ewe 
every* ne was most helpful Even when J got lost in tJ e nir 
row little streets and had to inquire my vvi> 1 wit always 
treated with the utmost respect and deference 

1 spent hours in churches in the galleries I sit heft re ecru n 
j etutes and 1 arch planned it others I can vtdl see R< lntT jj, , 
spr iiq With its not of gav f cures and flowers I loved /he 
little Dt lla Bob! u l ibics that dec* rand N th the < tits dr and 
tm dc if so manv 1 u. Id mgs tl e -taiurv , n the uttnre the eld 
P me \ rerhio lined with its funnv little sh pc where I 
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peopled looking for gold and silver filignx work or any 
thing else 1 could Bnd which my rather slender allowance 
would permit me to buj As usual gifts were on my mind for 
k when 1 did go home which 1 hoped to do that summer 1 
wanted to take something from my travels to everyone 
We proceeded to Milan where Mile Sou vest re rather 
scornfully remarked that the cathedral was beautiful but the 
test of the at} was so cntirck modern we need not spend my 
more time m sightseeing after visiting the cathedral 

A few days in Pans where again 1 did my sightseeing 
alone One dav I met the entire Thomas New bold family in 
tli- Luxembourg and they wrote home in haste that I was 
unchapctoncd m Parts' 

Back m school again for a time and then in the early sum 
tnet great excitement For Pussic had come to Europe with 
the Mortimers and she and 1 were to sad For home together 
1 stayed in London with her in lodgings two nights before 
we sailed and had my Erst taste of an emotional ensis on her 
part. I was to know many similar ones in the years to come 
As I have said Pussie had an artistic temperament She always 
had men who were in love with her not always wisely but 
always deeply' 

At this particular moment she thought she was casting 
away her happiness forever because she was being separated 
from the gentleman of the moment 1 stayed up anxiously 
most of the night listening to her sobs and protestat ons that 
she would never reach home that she would jump overboard 
Being very young and very romantic I spent most of the top 
home wondering when she would make this effort and watch 
mg her as closely as I could We were on a slow Atlantic 
Transport Line boat and shared a cabin Her moods were any 
thing but placid hut by the t me vve reached home she was 
so mew l at calmer 
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.mmer u as a stormy one, and when uc were both 
n Northeast Harbor, she with her aunt, Mn Lud 
I with Mrs. Ludlow’s daughter, Mrs Henry Parish, 
Jr, she was scry much annoyed with me one day She told 
me quite frankly that 1 probably would never liavc the beaux 
that the rest of the women in the famdv had had, because I 
w is the ugly duckling At the same time she told me some of 
the painful and distressing facts about my fathers last years 
The combination made me very unhappy, and I imagine Mrs. 
Parish had her hands full trying to console me She mod hard 
to give me a good time but i knew no one and had no gift for 
getting on with younger people of the type that I was meet- 
ing in Northeast, where they lived a life which was totally 
different from the English school life that 1 was at present 
completely absorbed in 

J wanted just one thing that was to get back to England to 
school and more traveling in Europe None of the family was 
going abroad, my grandmother was not entirely sure that she 
approved of my returning to England, but after much beg- 
ging and insistence I w as finally told J might go if 1 found 
someone to take me over Due to the fact that my poor grand 
mother was begining to have her hands full with her older 
son, my Uncle Valhe, who had started out in life in such an 
cxcmplarv way but was now beginning to sow his wild oats, 

I think she was really glad to have me away 

1 went to New York, and Pussie and Maude helped me to 
get my first long, tailor made suit The skirt trailed on the ” 
ground and was oxford gray, as I remember it I was enor 
mously proud of it and I can hardly believe now that we 
could ever have been so impractical' 

68 


Retuiw to School in England 
Entirely by myself, 1 engaged a deaconess through an em 
jplovment agency to take the tnp to London with me and 
return by the next boat As I look back on it, it was one of thd 
funniest and craziest things l ever did, for my family never 
set eyes on her until they came to see me off on the steamer 
She looked respectable enough and 1 am sure she was, but \ 
might just as \\ ell have crossed alone, for w e had a very rough 
crossing and 1 ne\er saw her till the day we landed 
In the little Cunard ships of those days Cl think we were 
on the Umbria), a rough crossing meant that the steamer 
chairs if they were out at all, were lashed to the tailing There 
"ere racks on the table, and when you tried to walk you felt 
you were either walking up a mountain or down one 

1 hail learned something since my first tnp, and in spite of 
manually feeling ill 1 always got on deck and sat for hours 
ntching the horizon rise and fall and ate most of my meals 
ip there 

One funny incident occurred Several days out, it suddenh 
lawned on me that I had left the keys to my two trunks at 
aomc and both of them had to be opened for the benefit of 
die customs officer on my arrival m Liverpool l was so horn 
bed at what setmed to me an insuperable difficulty that I con 
hded my worries to the only other person who e\ er joined 
me on deck, a middle-aged, kindly gentleman He soothed 
my anxiety and told me that 1 would find my cousin, Mr 
Maxwell Aunt Ella s nephew, on the dock when we landed 
as he was a Cunard official, so he was sure that cither im 
trunks would be passed unopened or they would find a lock 
smith and bring him immediately I was enormously relieved 
f*and everything worked out perfectly on landing 

My deaconess and I proceeded to London to a large cara 
vansirai oF a hotel, where Marjone Bennett and her familv 
were staying 

The next day I went to school, carefully handed over the 
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return itcl.cS and enough money for lur fiotcl bill to 
companion vbom I had taken cite of and bid rarch eve 
seen' But she had served the purpose of giving mv fw ' 
the satisfaction cf knowing 1 was well chaperoned' 

School was as intircsting as csrr Mile Somestre w* 
ur> glad to see me back, and 1 had the added interest of s 
vottti& cousin af school that sear Mr and Mrs Douglas R f b 
i n son came over bringing their daughter, Connne, and leas 
mg tier with Mile Souscstre She was younger than I vvat 
ind very intelligent and soon won her way to Mile Sou 
u-sirts interest and respect In athletics she was far better 
th in I was and established her place with the girls more 
quickh than I had done 

Having Auntie Connne and Unde Douglas in London 
ncciMOnalls was a jov for me, as we were allowed an occa 
stood weekend a was and quite frequent Saturcbn after- 
noons if we had a relative near enough to tike us out, and 
} know that l went up to London once or twice at least W 
see Auntie Connne later Auntie B}e was there, too. 

I was onlv som that f had to go home before the corona 
non of King Edward VII, as they were all siajing in Lon 
don, where Uncle Ted would join ihem to act as special 
ambassador from our government 
Rowe 

The Christmas holidaj of the }ear 1901, Mile Somestre 
took Burky and mvsdf to Rome Jt was on unforgettable 
visit, and though I never have had the same iffeciion for 
Rome as a city as 1 have for Tlorence, still that Christmas 
holiday period in Rome was a marvelous evpenenee 

Mile Somestre did not take rooms in a hotel but we went 
to a pension in one of the old palaces where the rooms were,?* 
enormous, with high ceilings and though we rejoiced in 
their beautv we nearly froze to death trjmg to warm our 
selves over a little portable stove which had a few red coals 
glowing in its center 
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Here agim I remember the bath with a sheet spread oxer 
tt, but it xxjs so cold that 1 think xxe only took baths when 
u was absolutely necessary’ 

Hox/exer, xve xisited the Torum many times Mile Sou 
vestie sat on a stone in the sun and talked to us of history 
and how the men of Rome had wandered here m their 
togas pointed out the place where Julius Caesar may have 
been assassinated and made us live in ancient history We 
watched the people on their knees climbing up the Scala 
Santa and silly little Anglo Saxons that we xxere I think 
've felt setf -conscious for them' 

One beautiful day we journeyed to Tixoh with its beau 
hFul gardens and the little loophole in the hedge through 
which you get a uew of the city of Rome m the distance 
Many days Burky and I xxandered around alone and many 
hours we spent m galleries and churches I think St Peters 
xvas a terrible disappointment to me for 1 had always remim 
bered as a little gul kissing the toe of an enormous and heroic 
statue In fact my nurse had held me up so I might accom 
plish this act of rexerence but x\hen 1 xsent back tp look at 
the statue it was reallv quite small and had I wanted to kiss 
the toe I should haxc had to bend oxer considerably 

1 acquired in the Sistme Chapel a lasting dislike for orna 
mental ceilings that must be studied for I had a permanent 
enck in my neck 1 

On Christmas Exe Mile Souvestre took us to see the 
"Rag Market where frequently priceless treasures are sold 
for a mere song That night I bought some real lace which 
was very fine 

After wandering around to our hearts content we \ient 
over to St Peter s 1 think— though it may haxe been to some 
other church— for midnight mass Never haxe I seen a mote 
colorful evtemoixy and I discovered Mile Souvestre was not 
an atheist at heart foe she was as much moved as we Were 
by the music and the lights’ 

The winter at school was uneventful though the Boer War 
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Mas giving the English girls constant reasons for teJcbra i 
“and throwing many of us more and more into Mile Sw 
testres keeping in the evenings 

Fjmnc*. Bluium, Gzhmasy 
When Disttr entne around, Mile Snuvestre again asked 
me to travel with her This time we crossed the Channel and 
went to stay not fir from Calais with her friends the RjbotS, 
who lived in a house entered b> a door set in a wa ll \ou 
pulled a long, iron hell handle and a cheerful t , n klc 
through the house In a few minutes you were let i n to a ten 
spacious and comfortable garden entirely surroutjjpd by a 
wall high above jour head making it possible to have com- 
plete pm acj i« hich is one of the things French people 4 t n ve 
for ev cn in their city homes 

J <Io not remember the mme of this small toivn hut l do 
remember sallying forth alone to look at the chu rc hcs and 
to see what could be seen 1 felt somewhat awed by our two 
jvwd ,'Aj .HovSp ImutJ .vutr .tr .sho^f ec (e[ s * 

Premier of France mv host of this visit 

From there vve went to Belgium and visited so me other 
friends of Mile Souvestres talcing a long trip in thb, r TOac h 
We jirocceded up the Rhine to Frankfort where we S pe n t 
a good deal of Ume enjoying tiie kindly hospitality c f pferr 
and Frau de Passavant the parents of Carola anq Nellie 
two girls who had been with A life Souvestre at sch^] f or a 
year of more 

I was very fond of both of them and they were certainly 
lovely looking girls, and the glimpse of German fai ni jy j,f e 
and customs was extremely interesting 

These two girls were then attending a school for domestic 
training and they were learning not only every d et11 j 0 f 
household management but were learning how tt) run a ' 
country place, how to make cheese and butter how t0 care 
lor milk and cream I had never heard of such a school before 
(specially for girls of wealthy parents but they too^ It f or 
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granted that everv girl should receive this education before 
she was ready to take up her responsibilities as a wife and 
mother 

h To them it has certain}) prosed valuable, and I think per 
haps \ve might leam something from their thorough ground 
uig and practical knowledge and experience along these 
lines 

One German custom gave me quite a shock As we were 
leasing the house one evening after dinner, I saw MUe Sou 
\estre slip a tip into the hand of the butler and also of the 
footman who was helping us on with our coats 1 could 
hardly wait unul I got outside to ask her if that was a custom 
in Germany, for, of course it would never have occurred to 
me as an American to tip any servant where 1 had just taken 
a meal I did know that you upped people when you St3>cd 
m the house over night, but it was an entirely new thought to 
have tipping on m> nund every minute 

However, 1 discovered that both in homes and m hotels 
and restaurants upping formed a substantial part of a ser 
v ant’s remuneration Wages were very low everywhere, and 
that gave the tipping system a real reason for existence 
1 still feel it is a pernicious system but as it apparently has 
to exist, perhaps it is better handled in a country where the 
amount of tipping for various services is dictmctly under 
stood In those day s ten per cent of your bill was considered 
the proper amount to tip, and you knew pretty well by cus 
tom what tips should be m a country’ house in England, 
Fiance and in Germany, or wherever you might be But I 
still feel that adequate wages paid for work done is a more 
satisfactory method of payment 

The summer was now approaching, and I knew that I 
k must go home for good Mile Souvestre had become one of 
the people whom I cared most fox m the world, and the 
thought of the long separation seemed very hard to bear 1 
would have given a great deal to have spent another year on 
my education, hut to my grandmother the age of eighteen was 
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the tune that jou "came out,' and not to "come out" «2S 

until in table 

Luckily, when I actual)} Jefr I felt quite sure that I would 
return before long but I realize now that Mile Souvestre, 
knowing her infirmities, had ven Jjitle hope of seeing me 
again She wrote me very lovely letters, which I still cherish 
They show the kind of relationship which had grown up 
between us, and give an idea of the very fine person who 
certainly everted the greatest influence, after mv father, on 
this period of m> life 

Through correspondence I have kept in touch through 
all the ensuing jears with Carola de Passavant, Leome and 
Helen Gifford Marjorie Bennett, and Hilda Burkinshavv 
and occasionally others pop up' 

Since we have been in the White House it has given me 
great pleasure to have the sons of Marjorie Bennett now Mrs 
Philip Vaughan, and a relative of the Giffords stay with us 

Home for Good 

I returned to Tivoli, my grandmother s country place, and 
spent the whole summer there This was not a happy summer, 
for, as I said before, while I had been away my Uncle Valhe 
who had been so kind to me when I was a child had been 
slipping rapidlj into the habits of an habitual drinker My 
grandmother would never believe that he was not going to 
give it up as he promised after each spree but the ) ounger 
members of the family realized that the situation was really 
serious He made life for the other members of the family 
distinctly difficult 

Pussie was away a great deal Maude was married to Larrv 
Witerbury, Eddie was married to Josie Zabnshte and was 
prov ing himself just as weak as his brother Valhe This w as 
mj first real contact with anyone who had compfetelv lost 
the power of self-control and I think it began to develop in 
me an almost exaggerated idea of the necessity of keeping 
all of ones desires under complete subjugation 
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1 had been a solemn little girl, mv years tn England bad 
given me my 6m ieal taste of being carefree and irrespon 
sible, but my return home to the United States accentuated 
almost immediately the serious side of life, and that first 
summer was not \er> good preparation Tor being a gay and 
pious debutante 

Valhe still had great charm— in fact, he kept it all his life 
—and 1 think my grandmother, because she always had a 
desire to protect those she loved, probably loved him more 
than any other other children and she never would give up 
her hopes for him 

1 was allotted to hive Lconie Gilford and a fnend of hers 
to stay with me for a few days that summer, as they had come 
oter from England Every moment that they were there, 
however, I held my breath for fear some unfortunate ina 
dent would occur 

That was the last time 1 ever had any girl to stay at Tivoli 
with me After that I would occasionally invite a man, but 
fiev er felt free to do so unless 1 knew him well enough to tell 
him that he might have an uncomfortable time 
My grandmother bad cut herself off almost entirely from 
contact with her neighbors and while Valhe, when he met 
anyone, would behave with braggadocio we really lived an 
isolated life No one was ever invittd to come for a meal or 
to stay with us who was not so intimate that he knew the 
enure situauon 

My little brother was still at home and had a tutor with 
him but while 1 think he was frightened by mv unde at 
times, as 1 was being younger it did not make the same deep 
impression on him 

y That autumn he went off to boarding school My grand 
mother and I took him up to Groton She seemed quite old 
already and somehow or other the real responsibility for tins 
young brother was slipping very rapidly from her hands into 
mine- She never went again to see him at school and I began 
to go up every term for i weekend, which was what all good 
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pircnts wire expected to do I kept this up through the sf-x 
yt irs Jit was there just as I was to do later for my own sons 
A little later that autumn I moved to the old house on 
West 37th Street Theoretically my grandmother hied there 
too hut as n matter of fact she In cd at T11 oil in a vain attempt 
to keep Vallie there and keep him sober as much as possible 
Pussic my only unmarried aunt and 1 lned together She 
vsas no Jess beautiful than she had been when I was a child 
She ini just as popular with just as many beau* and several 
loic affairs a!tva>s devastating her emotions She went the 
round of social dinners and dances just as hard as any debit 
nntc 

* Coming Out’ 


Of course my grandmother could do nothing about my 
coming out but automatically mj name was placed on 
eierjbodys list I was asked at once to all kinds of patties 
but the first one / attended was an Assembly Ball and I was 
tiktn bv my cousins Mr and Mrs Henry Parish Je 
Mj aunt Mrs Mortimer had bought my clothes in Paris 
and I imagine that I was well dressed but them was abso- 
lute!) nothing about me to attract anybody s attention I was 
nil butl did not dance very well nor had I had much oppor 
tumtv in England and in any case English dancing was 
different from ours 1 had lost touch with all the j 5 irls whom 
1 had known before I went abroad though of course after 
wards I picked up some of my old relationships I went into 
that ballroom not knowing one single roan except Bob Per 
guson the friend of my childhood but whom I had rarely 
wen s nee 1 went abroad and Forbes Morgan who was one 
of Pussies most ardent admirers 


I do not think I quite realized beforehand what utter ^ 
agony it was going to be or I would never have had the cour 
age to go Bob Ferguson introduced a number of his friends 
Nick Biddle Duncan Hams and Pendleton Rogers But by 
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10 stretch of the imagination could 1 fool myself into think* 
ng that 1 in as a popular debutante 5 
1 went home early, thankful to get away, having learned 
that before 1 went to any part) or to any dance I should have 
two partners, one for supper and one for the cotillion Anv 
girl who was a success would be asked by many men and 
accepted the one whom she preferred at the moment Thc«c 
partners were prerequisites, but you must also be chosen to 
dance cicn figure tn the cotillion, and your popularity was 
gauged by the numbers of favors you took home Pussic nl 
ways had far more than I had’ 1 knew 1 was the first girl in 
my mothers family who was not a belle, and though 1 never 
acknowledged it to any of them at that time, I was deeply 
ashamed 

Mr and Mrs Mortimer gave a large theater partv and 
supper, with dancing afterwards, for me, later on at Sherry’s 
which was the fashionable restaurant of those days This 
helped verv much to give me a sense that 1 had done mv 
»bare of entertaining, or rather it had been done for me and 
for one night I stood and received with my aunt and had no 
anxieties Pussie and 1 together gave a few luncheons and 
dinners that winter at the 57th Street house 

Gradually I acquired a few fnends those I have already 
mentioned and Harry Hooker, and a few others, and finally 
going cm lost some of its terrors, but that first winter, when 
my sole object m life was society, neatly brought me to a 
state of nezv ous collapse I had other things how ei er, on my 
mind' 1 ran the house more or less as far as it was run by 
anyone for Pussie was if anything more temperamental 
than she had been as a young gul, and her love affairs were 
becoming more serious There would be days and days when 
Bshe would shut herself into her room, refusing to eat and 
spending hours weeping 

Finally , I felt called upon to try to find out vvbat some of 
her ttoubles were, but I was quite unsuccessful, as I should 
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I me known I would be if I had been a little older and Hid 
had a little more experience I went blindly on, trying to be 
tactful and wise, and finding myself confronted with man) 
situations that 1 was totalis unprepared to handle. 

Occasionally Vallie would come to the house for one pur 
pose tnd one alone, tint was to go on a real spree. Pussie was 
no better equipped to cope with this difficulty tlnn I was In 
fact, not Inung any other vital interests, I had more time to 
handle this situation and a certain kind of strength and 
ditumin mon which underlay my timidity must have begun 
to make ttself felt, for I think 1 was better able to handle 
many difficulties that atosc during this strange winter than 
was Pussie, who was some fourteen years my senior 

I did do with Pussie a number of pleasant things, how 
ever, that winter Her musical talent kept her in touch with 
a certain number of artistic people, and I enjoyed listening 
to her play and going to the theater, concerts and the opera 
with her Bob Ferguson, who lived a very plcisant bachelor 
existence in New York and had many, many friends, intro- 
duced me that year to Bay Emmett, the painter, and some of 
her friends, and I rejoiced that Bob and I had reestablished 
our old friendship Me felt that he was entitled to bring me 
home after parties we might both 3ttend which of course 
was a great relief to me, as otherwise I always had to have a 
maid wait for me — that was one of the rules my grandmother 
had laid down That rule amuses me now when 1 realize how 
gaily I went around European cities all by myself However, 
she accepted Bob as escort though she would not hear of 
anyone else having the same privilege 

He took me to several studio parties in Bay Emmett s studio 
and gave me my first taste of meeting informally people 
whose names 1 recognized as having accomplished things in-^ 
the sphere of art and letters 

I liked this very much better than I did the dinners and 
dances 1 was struggling through in formal society each night 
and yet f would not have wanted at that age to have been 
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left out, for 1 was still haunted by my upbringing and be 
heved that what was known as New bork Society was really 
important 

r During this time 1 hid begun to see occasional!) tnv, 
cousin, FranUm Roosctelt, who was at college, and ahohi< 
cousin Lyman Delano and \anous otheT members of his 
family and some of his college fnends His mother, Mrs 
James Roosevelt, was sorry for me, I think She remembered 
seeing me as a child not only at Mr Dodsworths dancing 
classes hut occasionally at a dancing class which Mrs Archi 
bald Rogers, her nested oot neighbor at Hyde Park held dur 
mg the autumn months at Crumwold Hall, where the chil 
dren from up and down the nver came and danced I was 
occasionally allowed to go with my cousin Mrs Robert 
Livingston, and her children 

Mrs Roosevelt and her husband, who died in rgoo had 
been fond of my mother and father Mrs Cowles knew them 
both scry well, and of course they knew Mrs Douglas Rob- 
inson but the tie with my father was stronger because he 
crossed on the steamer with them when he was starting his 
trip around the world They were so fond of him that when 
their son FranUm was born they asked my father to be his 
godfather 

When 1 was two years old my father and mother took me 
to stay at Hyde Park with them My mother in law says that 
she remembers my standing in the door with my finger in 
my mouth and being addressed as "Granny "by my mother 
and that FranUm rode me around the nursery on his back 
Tlus visit, however is purely a matter of hearsay to me and 
my first recollection of Franklin is at one of the Orange 
Christmas panics later a glimpse of him the summer 1 came 
Thorne from school when I was going up to Tivoli m the coach 
of a New York Central tram He spied me and took me to 
speak to his mother who, of course, was in the Pullman car 
1 never saw him again until be began to come to occasional 
dinccs the winter 1 came out and I was asked to a house-party 
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at Hyde Pari, where all the other guests were mostly his 

cousins 

Muncl Robbins, later Mrs Cyril Mamneau, pretty ana 
capable and very lov ely, with her younger brother, Warren, 1 * 
who w as still at Groton, Ellen and Laura Delano, and their 
brother, Lyman, and some other young college fnends, made 
up the party 

Muriel afterwards went to Groton with me once or twice 
when 1 was visiting Hall, and the boys from Hanard came 
down to see us 

In those days there was no comfortable Parents’ House at 
Groton and we stayed with Mrs Whitney, the lady who for 
many years looked after Groton parents vismng their off 
spring She and I got on very well, I was young and the fact 
that the beds were hard and the rooms cold made very little 
difference to me Everyone marveled because she allowed me 
to bring a maid, but I had explained to her that my grand 
mother would not allow me to come unless I had a maid with 
me She seemed to accept that necessity, though she never al ' 
lowed a maid as a luxury to anyone 1 On one occasion she 
is known to have deposited some of her guests bags on the 
front porch and announced that a car would take them to the 
stauon at such and such a time When they gently remon 
strafed, her only answer was that she no longer had a room 
for them They had I believe committed the sin of asking 
for late dinner or breakfast in bed both of which were taboo 1 
, Later Groton was ro have a Parents House with greater 
comfort, but 1 must have begun early to enjov vagaries of 
human nature, for I really grew fond of Mrs Whitney and 
felt a distinct sense of loss when her boarding house was 
given up 

f did not stay so much in Tnoh the summer after I cam^r^ 
out I was there part of the tune but paid a great many v isits * 
for by that time I had made many fnends and Mrs Parish 
was kind to me as always In the autumn when I was nine- 
teen my grandmother decided that she could not afford to 
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open the New York house, and the question came up as to 
where Pussie and I were going to live Mrs Ludlow invited 
Pussic to stay with her, and Mrs Parish offered me a home 

Growing Up 

I had grown up considerably this past year, and had come 
to the conclusion that I would not spend another year just 
doing the social rounds particularly’ as 1 knew that my 
cousin s house would mean much less ease m casual enter 
tainment than 1 had known in the 57th Street house She 
still lived with a great deal of formality and punctuality, and 
the latter was now not one of my strong points 
Pussie was no help in keeping me punctual In fact 1 
remember one hombtc evening when I was dining with Mrs 
Ogden Mills We often took a cab together for the sake of 
economv and this evening she was so late that after leaving 
her 1 arrived when everyone was seated at table Covered 
with confusion, I apologized lamely for my lateness and 
found my seat suffenng agonies of shame with so many eyes 
turned reprovingly upon me’ 

Cousm Susie (Mrs Pansh) told me that 1 might occa 
sionally have guests for tea down in a little reception room 
on the first floor, but there was no feeling at that time that l 
could ask people in casually for meals I had my maid how 
evet, and everything was arranged so that 1 could go out as 
much as I wished and she was more than kind in entertain 
ing at formal lunches and dinners for me 
One thing I remember very vividly I had run over mv 
allowance considerably and had a great many bills overdue 
and finally my cousin Mr Pansh took me in hand and 
painstakingly showed me how to keep books He would not 
*■ ™°\v me to ask my grandmother to pay up these bills hut 
ho made me pay them up myself gradually over a period, of 
tin« This was probably my only lesson in handling monev 
and l hav e been eternally grateful for it all the rest of my 
life 
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1 le was tall and thin and distinguished looking, with a 
musuche, and while rather formal in manner he was the 
kindest person 1 have ever known, and he still is 

1 have my Cousin Susie to thank for the friendship which 
grew up gradually that winter between Mrs Tilden ft 
Stlmcs and myself She was a very mtmnle friend of Mrs 
Parish s and I had met her casually just as 1 had met her very 
beautiful sixteen year old daughter the winter before This 
daughter, Isabella, though still at school, wts already the 
talk of New York, one of the lo\ eliest y oung girls I have ever 
seen 

Bob TergUson and Nick Biddle had brought her first to 
see me, and that w as the beginning of a friendship with both 
mother and daughter They came from Kentucky and St 
Paul, Minnesota, and there was a glamour about them both 
Isabella's colored mammy would have lent a touch of dis- 
unction to any household, and she added to the interest m 
this girl who was to be one of the most popular debutantes 
that New York has ever seen. Mammy looked over all her 
friends and passed judgment on them. She e\ en looked up 
their ancestors, her keen intuition was seldom wrong and 
many a time have I laughed over her summing up of some 
young man who was supposed to be one of New York s best 
catches* 

Thar winter I began to work in the Junior League It was 
in us very early stages Mary Hamrnan afterwards Mrs 
Charles Cary Rumsey, was the moving spirit There was no 
clubhouse, we were just a group of girls anxious to do some- 
thing helpful m the city in which we lived We agreed when 
we joined to do certain pieces of work and Jean Reid daugh 
ter of Mr and Mrs. Whitelaw Ileid and I undertook to take 
classes of youngsters at the Rivington Street Setdement 
House jean was to play the piano and I was to keep the chil 
dren entertained by teaching calisthenics and fancy dancing 
As 1 remember it, we arrived there as school came out in the 
afternoons, and it was dark before we left Jem often came 
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and 'went in her carnage, but I took the elevated railway or 
the Fourth Avenue street car and walked across from the 
Bo\\er> Needless to saj, the streets filled with foreign look- 
ing people, crowded and dirt), filled me with a certain 
amount of tenor and I often watted on a comer for a car, 
watching with a great deal of trepidation, men come out of 
the saloons or shabby hotels nearby, but the children inter 
ested me enormousl) I feel sure I was a very poor teacher, 
for I had had no expenence However, I still remember the \ 
glow of pride that ran through me when one of the little 
girls said her father w anted me to come home with her, as 
he wanted to give me something because she enjoyed her 
classes so much Needless to saj, 1 did not go, but that invi 
tation bolstered me up whenever 1 had anv difficulty in dis 
ophning my brood 1 

Occasionally Jean was ill, and though we were supposed 
to provide someone else if we were not able to go ourselves, 
<omething went wrong and I had to take the class without 
iny music, which was not so eas> 

Once I remember allowing m> cousin Franklin Roosevelt, 
it that time a senior at Harvard, to come down to meet me 
All the little girls were tremendously interested, and the next 
time they gathered around me demanding to know if he was 
my feller,' an expression which meant nothing to me at 
that time' 

\ think it must have been this same winter that 1 became 
interested in the Consumers' League, of which Mrs Maud 
Nathan was the president Luckily, 1 went with an expe 
rienced older woman to do some imestigation m garment 
factones and department stores It had nev er occurred to me 
v before that the girls might get tired standing behind counter? 
all day long or that no seats were provided for them lE they 
had time to sit down and rest I did not know what the sant 
tary requirements should be in the dress factones, either for 
air or lavatory facilities Tins was my first introduction to 
anything of his kind and 1 rather imagine that by spring 1 
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ujs quite ready to drop all this good work and go up to the 
country, and spend the summer jn idleness and recreation 1 

As 1 try to sum up my own development in the autumn of 
1903, 1 think I was a curious mixture of extreme innocence 
and umvorldhncss with a great deal of knowledge of some 
of the less attractive and less agreeable sides of lift — which, 
however, did not seem to make me any more sophisticated or 
less innocent 

I think it would be wry difficult for anyone in these days 
to have an) idea of the formality with which girls in my 
generation were trained I cannot believe that I was the only 
one brought up in this way, though I rather imagine that I 
was perhaps more strictly kept to die formalities than were 
mail) of my friends 

It was an understood thing that no girl was interested in a 
man or showed any liking for him until he made all the- 
advances You knew a man very well before you wrote or 
received a letter from him, and those letters make me smile 
when 1 see some of the correspondence today There were ' 
very few men indeed who would have dared to use my 
first name, and to have signed oneself in any other way than 
“Very sincerely yours," would have been not only a breach 
of good manners but an admission of feeling which was en- 
tirely inadmissible 

One of franklin's friends, Howard Cary, a charming man 
with a really lovely spirit, wrote me occasionally about books, 
for vve had a mutual interest in literature His letters were 
charming, but formal and even stiff when they touched on 
anything but books My grandmother always made me feci 
a httle self-conscious when I received a letter from a man 

You never allowed a man to give you a present except 
flowers or candy or possibly a book To receive a piece of x! 
jewelry from a man to whom you were not engaged »,« a 
sign of being a fast woman and the idea that you would 
permit anv man to kiss you before you were engaged to linn 
never even crossed my mind 
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All these restrictions seem foolish nowadays, but 1 wonder 
f the girls weren’t safer It requires more character to be as 
see as youth is today. 

I had painfully high ideals and a tremendous sense of 
duty at that time, entirely unrelieved by any sense of humor 
Or any appreciation of the weaknesses of human nature 
Things were either right or wrong to me with verv few 
shades and 1 had had too little experience to know as yet how 
very fallible human judgments arc. 

- My Engagement 

I had a great curiosity about life and a desire to participate 
in every expenence that might be the lot of woman There 
seemed to me to be a necessity for hurry without rhyme or 
reason I felt the urge to be a part of the stream of life, and 
so m the autumn of 1903 when Franklin Roosevelt, my fifth 
cousin once removed, asked me to many him, though I was 
only nineteen, it seemed an entirely natural thing and I 
aever even thought that we were both rather young and in 
experienced 1 came back from Groton where I had spent 
the weekend, and asked Cousin Susie whether she thought I 
cared enough, and my grandmother when 1 told her asked 
me if I was sure I was really in love I solemnly answered 
yes, and yet I know now that it was years later before I 
understood what being in love was or what loving really 
meant 

1 had very high standards as to what a wife and mother 
should be and not the faintest notion of what it meant to 
be either a wife or a mother, and none of my elders enlight 
ened me 

I man el now at my husband s patience, for I realize how 
> trying I must have been in many ways I can see today how 
funny were some of the tragedies of our early married life 

M> mother in law had sense enough to realize that both 
of us were \eTy young and very undeveloped, and in spite of 
the fact that she thought I had been well brought up, she 
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decided to try to make her son trunk this matter ov er — which 
at the time, of course, 1 resented As he was vv ell ahead in Jus 
studies, she took him with his fnend and room m3te, hathrop 
Brown, on a cruise to the West Indies dial wmltr, while 1 
lived in New York with Mis Parish 

Franklins feelings did not change, however 
M\ first experience with the complications that surround 
the attendance of a President at any kind of family gathering 
such as a wedding or a funeral came when roy great uncle, 
James King Gracie, whose wife was our beloved Auntie 
Graae, died on November 22 1903, and Uncle Ted cnroc 
to New York for the funeral 

The streets were lined with police, and only such people 
as had identification cards could get in and out of Mrs 
Douglas Robinson s house where Uncle Ted stayed We all 
drove down m a procession to the church but Unclt Ted 
went m by a special door through the clergymans house 
which hid a connecting passageway, and left the same way 
J went into the church in the ordinary way, and only 
afterwards heard with horror that m spite of all the prccau 
tions an unknown man stepped up to Unde Ted in the 
passageway leading from the house 10 the church and Innded 
him a petition No one could imagine how the man got in 
or why he had not been seen by the police He fortunately 
hid no bad intentions but nevertheless lie gave even one a 
shock, for hid he wanted to attack Unde Ted he could have 
done so easily 

Washington for Tin . First Time 

In the winters of 1903 and 1904 Auntie Bye with whom 
I had already stayed in Fwningion Connecticut adnj me 
to come to \\ oshingion to stay with her She was a \u ndcr -J. 
ful hostess as I have already suit By tins time 1 had g uned 
a little sdf-eonfidencc and so ! reallv enjoyed meeting the 
younger diplomats and the few young American tnen who 
are to be found in the social circles of \\ ashintjton I was 
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united to the White House to stay for a night, but I w as 
ahvavs awed by the White House and therefore preferred 
to stay with Auntie Bye, where one Felt more at ease She 
^arranged eien thing so well for me that I did not feel respon 
sible for myself She had me meet a number of the girls in 
Washington, and 1 often wonder if some of them remember 
those youthful da\s as well as 1 do There were Mrs Victor 
Mowtawctz, who was Marjone Nott, Cissie Patterson and 
the Winslow girls, Harriet and Mary, Catherine Adams, 
daughter of Charles Francis Adams, Margarctta MacVeagh, 
and many others who were friends of Auntie Byes and 
therefore kind to me 

I went with Auntie B\e on her rounds of afternoon calls 
and though 1 was aghast at this obligation for the short time 
1 was there it was most entertaining The dinners luncheons 
and teas were interesting, and people of importance, with 
charm and wit and wioir faire, filled my days with unusual 
md exciting experiences 

Young Major Leonard, with only one arm (the other lost 
dunng the Boxer rebellion in China), Mr John Lodge and 
a charming young Italian named Gherardesca, and many 
others, made these usits stand out in my memory 
The chief excitement of the winter of 190.4 was the mar 
nage of Pussie to W Forbes Morgan, Jr It took place on 
February 16, m Mrs Ludlow s house, where Pussie was 
staying The flouers were lovely, as I remember, and Pussie 
looked beautiful, but no one was very happy Forbes was a 
number of years vounger than Pussie and we knew she was 
temperamental and wondered how they would adjust them 
sehes to the complicated business of mamed life 
Unde Teds campaign and reelection had meant very 
pintle to me except in general interest, for again 1 lived in a 
totally nonpolitical atmosphere In Washington, how e\ et 
I gradually acquired a faint conception of the political world 
'ery different from m\ New York world I also acquired 
httle by lmle the social ease which I sorely needed 
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Uncle Ted came occasionally to Auntie Byes home 10 
formally and those visits were interesting events. She went 
non and then to walk with Aunt Edith or perhaps Unde 
Ted would send for her to talk over something thereby 
showing that he considered her advice was well worth hav 
wg He tv as devoted to both his sisters and Auntie Cortnne 
(Mrs Douglas Robinson) came down to sec him or he went 
to sec her in New York or in the country They all tilled 
on political questions hteriture or w and his wife and his 
sisters each in their own way made their contnhutions to 
what was always stimulating talk 

Auntie Bye had a great gift for homcmaking Some of her 
furniture was uglv but wherever she lived there was an at 
mosphere of comfort and you were glad to sit down in her 
rooms The talk was always lively and it all times there was 
friendliness m her unstinted hospinlity The unexpected 
guest was always wclct me and young or old you rtillv felt 
Auntie Bves interest in you 

This miv hive been the reason why 1 loved to be with her 
for I was s ull shv 3nd she gave me rei ssunnee She once 
gave me a piece of advice which I think must hive come from 
her own philosophy I was asking her how 1 could be sure 
thit I was doing the right thing if someone criticized me Her 
insvver was No matter what you do some people will 
criticize you and if vou are entirely sure tint vou would not 
he ashamed to cxplitn your actii n to someone whom you 
< loved and who loved vou jnd you arc satisfied in your wn 
mind that vou ire doing tight then vou need never wi rry 
about crmeisnv nor need you ever explain whit vou «' " 

She hid not married until late vn I fi ind she liad lived for 
many years according to this principle herself U hen Mr 
J R C R 05 ' ) Roosevelts wife died while hr wns tl » 1 mt ss 
Secretary of our rmbivsv m London slic went over te In hu 
hostess nml talc care of Jus rhd Jren Then vl e met and war 
married to Captain \\ illnm ShefTcld Cowl -s who wit our 
Naval Attac'i and on her return to this cnuiitrv U d am 
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icffield Cowles, Jr , was bom Because of her dcfomih and 
r age, every hod) was anxious about her, but courage wall 
irrv you through a great deal and the baby armed perfect 
£ even wa>, and both mother and baby progressed normally 
3 health and strength 

This child of hers was always the apple other e>c and grew 
ip to be the pride and joy of her life 
Unde Will, Auntie B>e’s husband, was now an Admiral 
n the Naw, and I began to learn something about the \en 
ces and to realize that these men who are our officers in the 
army and navy, while they receive little financial compcnsi 
tion are cnormouslv proud to sene their country They and 
their waves have a position which is their right bv virtue of 
their service, regardless of birth or of income Quite a new 
idea to a provincial little miss from New York' •’ 

In June of 1904 1 went with Franklin s mother and most 
of his cousins to his commencement at Harvard the first 
commencement 1 had ever attended 

^ That summer 1 paid my aunt, Mrs Douglas Robinson, 
quite a long visit in Islcsboio Maine where she had a cot 
tage, and then I went up to stay with Franklin and his 
mother at Campobello Island, New Brunswick Canada 
Franklin came down to get me, and we made the long trip 
by train, changing at least twice and getting there m the eve- 
ning OF course. 1 had to have my maid with me for I could 
iot have gone with him alone 1 

Once there, however, we walked together, drove around 
the island sailed on a small schooner yacht with h s mother 
and other friends, and got to know each other a little better 
than ever before This vacht seemed to me, who was not 
much accustomed to any of the luxuries of life the last word 
extravagance 

Faiiuuven and the Delano Familv 
In the autumn of 1904 out engagement was announced 
I was asked by Franklins aunt and unde, Mr and Mrs 
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Warren Delano, to spend Thanksgiving at Fairhatea 
Massachusetts, with the entire Delano fa rail) It tv3s an nr 
deal, but I knew so man) of them alrcad), and the* wcre*> 
set) kind and warm m thur welcome, that I begin to 
that 1 was part of the dan, and a dan it was' 

This old Fairhaien house, and the tradition which Jit 
back of it, was in itself interesting to me Mj mother in hw* 
grandfather Warren Delano had been a sea captain saihnt 
from New Bedford When returning from a trip to Sweden 
in iSt<| his boat was captured by the British and he #» 
taken into Halifax Finallj tli“ men were sent home, but the 
ship was taken from them M> mother in law s father, Wa*“ 
ren Delano, remembered as □ little boy the occupation o( 
rairhiwco b> the British in this same War of 1812 He and 
his little brothers were burned to safcl) up the Acmlmrt 

Biter 

On retiring Captain Delano built himself a dignified 
rambling house with stone walls inclosing the lawn and 
garden There was a stable in the rear When his son, Wim*»? 
DJano, m) mother in law s father was seven teen Captain 
Delano drove him up to Boston and put him in the counting 
house of lut friend, Air Forbes The eldest of a 1 irgc fsmih 
mutt begin early to earn bit own hung. irid before the hd 
was nineteen he was sailing as supercargo on a ship which 
went to South America and China Dm ton helped to itatt 
hi* brothers in life and took caw of his sistm and sjmnti 
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Tbctt descendants aU happened to he children c/ Warren 
Delano, for the other brothers and sisters had had no children 
- Warren Delano, the thud in line, was m> mother in law's 
Yl<Kt brother, and the head of the family when I became 
engaged to FranUm He managed tlie Tairhiun propertv 
and the trust fund which went with it All the family went 
there when they washed and conformed to the agreement 
which the brothers and sisters entered into together 
1 grew scry lond of some of die older members of my bus 
bands family Mr and Mrs Warren Delano were always 
kindness itself to me, 3S were Mrs Dubes Mrs 1 Iitch, Mrs 
Puce Collier and Mr and Mis Frederic Delano 
Mrs Hitch was the most philanthropic and cnic nubde? 
of my husbands relations She was not only a moving spirit 
m Newburgh, where she lived in the old family house, but 
she reached out to New York City and belonged to many of 
the early state-wade and national movements for the better 
ing of human conditions After my husband went into poll 
tics she took a tremendous interest in him and wrote him 
long letters about the local political situation 

Mr Trcdenc Delano was still in business in these early 
years, but later on, when he came to live in Washington, he 
devoted himself entirely to public affairs and btcame one of 
the leading citizens not only of his community but of the 
country, putung into public work all the ability which had 
gained him a place of prominence in the business world and 
working as hard on his unpaid erne jobs as he bad worked 
on the things be did which bad brought him in a substantial 
income 

All the members of my husbands family had business 
V^ihty, imagination and good sense That does not mean that 
they never made mistakes but standing as they did together 
m a clan they usually retrieved their mistakes, and the whole 
family profited 

The Fairhaven bouse was roomy, and had been added to 
front time to time In it there were many interesting thines 
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1 he_co3t-of arms of Jehan de Lannoy , Knight of the Golden 
fleece and ancestor of the original Philhpe de Lannot wb<> 
came to this country m No\emher 1621 hung over the door 
on a painted shield Some shell es over the old fas 
desks were filled with interesting little trinkets and there 
were some beautiful Chinese vases A drawer in one of these 
desks yielded to our astonished gaze the skin from the palm 
of a boy s hand The attached legend explained that it came 
off intact and was retained by Warren I think as a memento 
of his case of scarlet fever* Shades of the old theory that 
peeling was a contagious period* 

Up in the attic were some no ry carvings done by men on 
the long whaling voyages Many of these things are now in 
the New Bedford museum hut certain trunks held old 
ships logs and family diaries and these Franklin in p 3 rtjcu 
lar reveled m 

Large famil) reunions had not taken place in my Hall 
famil) for a good man) years perhaps due to the fact that 
life at Tivoli where my grandmother lived ilmost entirely 
With Valhe was not very pleasant or it may have been due 
to the fact that we were scattered and h id no mutual inter 
csts being held together only by personal affection for each 
other as individuals This did hold us however and I think 
we were drawn together for many years by devotion to my 
grandmother 

Therefore this first big family party at Fairhaven was to 
me something of a revelation There was a sense of security 
which I never had known before 1 imagine that without 
realizing it it was a relief to me who sensed in those years 
a certain feeling of insecurity in most of the relationships of 
my Hall family Maude for instance was very much in love 
with her attractive husband but financial difficulties wercH 
always lurking in the background They stemed the givest 
m »sf carefree of young people and when thev had come to 
Tnghnd while I was at school because Larry Watcrbury 
(Maudes husband) was a member of the American inter 
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aanonal championship polo team, I watched with awe and 
envy the clothes that Maude wore and the constant gaiety 
Theirs was a world where pleasure dominated 
^£1 was allowed to attend these games, and 1 thrilled with 
pride at die shall of the Amcncan ■players. Under the excite- 
ment and gaiety, however, lurked a constant stnsc of inse- 
cunty 1 also soon discovered that cards were not always 
played for fun in this young group, and that the results were 
sometimes senous- 

By igoi i was already beginning to realize that debts some- 
times hung over people’s heads, that both Eddie and VaUit 
had squandered what money was left to them, that Pussic 
had trusted much of hers to gentlemen with good intentions 
but little business judgment who always lost more than thev 
made For her, which meant that by this time her income was 
considerably lessened 

My grandmother, as the children came of age had less 
and less money because, as there had been no will she only ' 
had her dower nght m her husbands estate She was barelv 
able to meet her own expenses and help her somewhat e.\ 
travagant children 

Tissie s husband was well off and very generous, and Tissie 
herself for years spent practically every penny she had on 
members of her fanulv Everyone of them was conscious of 
financial strain, pnmanly because each one was keeping 
up with ihe Joneses in some way 

The Delanos vs ere the fust people I met who were able to 
do what they wanted to do without wondering where to 
obtain the money, and it was not long before I learned the 
reason for this My mother m law taught me, but I am sure 
- any member of her family could hav e taught me just as 
Jvfrdl They watched their pennies, which 1 had always seen 
squandered They were generous and could afford to be m 
big things, because so little was ever wasted or spent in in 
consequential ways 

They \ ere a clan and vf misfortune befell one of them. 
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the others rallied at once My Hall family would have rallr* 
too Jaut thej had so much less to rally with The Delanos 
might disapprove of one another, and if so* they were not 
slow to express their disapprov al but let someone outside - 
much as hmt at criticism and the clan was ready to tear hm 
limb from limb 1 

Before Franklin went to Harvard he had wanted to gt 
into the Naiy, which desire may be explained by his Nw 
England ancestry His father felt however, that an onlj s 011 
should not choose a profession which would take him M 
much away from home Therefore he wanted Franklin to 
study law as a preparation for any kind of business or pro - 
fession which he might enter later 

After graduating from Harvard Franklin went to law 
school at Columbia University His mother took a house at 
200 Madison Avenue and wc had many gay times during 
the winter of 1905- with his cousin Muriel Robbins who 
often came to visit her Aunt Salhe and the other young 
members of the family Parties were given for us wtddmg 
presents began to come and my Cousin Susie helped me to 
buy my trousseau and my linens It was all very exciting 3nd 
the wedding plans were complicated by the fact that Uncle 
Ted at that time President of the United States was coming 
to New York to give me away and our date had to fit in with 
Ins plans Finally it was decided that we would be married 
on St Patricks Day March ryth 1905 because Uncle Ted 
was coming on for the parade that day 

Uncle Teds Inauguration March 4 1905 

Franklin and I were thrilled to be asked to stay with 
Auntie- Bye for Uncle Teds inauguration on March 4th £ 
1905 I had no conception of what all the arrangements 
tailed but I do remember the number which was pis ted on 
Auntie Byes brougham and her remark that her colored 
coachman really stayed with htr because of the pride he f eh 
when he found himself well up in the line pissing in where 
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•'rs were not allowed to go* Not ter)’ different from some 
our white brethren — who are not coachmen, either! Just 
human trait which has persisted even into the machine 

Dnee at the capitol only the immediate family went inside, 
anklm and 1 went to our seats on the capitol steps ju«i 
ck of Uncle Ted and his family I was interested and e\ 
cd, hut politics still meant little to me, for though 1 can 
member the forceful manner in which Unde Ted dein 
A his speech I base no recollection of what he said 1 Wc 
me back to the White House for lunch, and then saw 
c parade and back to New York 1 told myself I had seen 
i historic event — and 1 never expected to see another in 
iguration in the family’ 


CllAPTEn riVE 

OUR WEDDING, MARCH 17, 1905 


The week before our wedding was all frantic haste Some of 
ny bridesmaids came to help me vvnte notes of thanks for 
ivedding presents of course signing my name One day vve 
Jiscovcrcd to our honor that Isabella Selmes was writing 
“Franklin and 1 are so pleased with your gift etc and then 
signing her own name instead of mine* The bridesmaids were 
dressed m cream taffeta with three feathers m their hair and 
bad tulle veils floating down their backs 

Franklin had a number of ushers and Lathrop Brown 
was his best man My own dress was heavy stiff satin with 
shined tulle in the neck and long sleeves My Grandmother 
Halls rose point Brussels lace covered the dress and a veil 
of the same lace fell from my head over my long tram 
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The three leathers worn by the bridesmaids were rerc 
mseent of the Roosevelt crest, and Franklin bad designed 
tie pm for his ushers, with three little feathers in diamond 
He also designed and gave me a gold watch, with my mint 
in diamonds and a pin to wear it on with the three feather 
which I still wear, though watches dangling from pins are 
so much the fashion today 

My mother in law had gn en me a dog-collar of pearl 
which I wore, feeling decked out beyond description I c® 
ned a large bouquet of lilies of the vallty 

* The date chosen had an added significance to all my Hal 
family for it was my mothers birthday 

March 17th arrived Uncle Ted came to New York fror 
Washington, he reviewed the parade, and then came t< 
Cousin Susies house, where Tranklm and J were marned 

Many of our guests had difficulty m reaching the hoiN 
because of the parade which blocked the streets No on< 
could enter from Fifth Avenue and die police guarded Unclj 
Ted so carefully it made it difficult for anyone to come'u 
from Madison Avenue A few irate guests armed after the 
^ceremony was over! 

The ceremonv was performed by the Reverend Endicoit 
Peabody the head of Croton School Mv Cousin Susie’s 
drawing room opened into her mothers house, so 11 gave us 
two large rooms We were actual!) married in Mr* Ludlow s 
house, where an alter had been arranged m front of the fire- 
place, just as had been done for Pussies wedding the )Cat 
before 

When the ceremony bad been performed uc turned 
around to receive congratulations from the various members 
of our families and our friends In the meantime Uncle Ted, 
went mto the library, where refreshments wire served Thm? 
closest to us did take time to wish us well hut the S reut m-> 
jonty of the guests were far more interested in the thought 
of being able to see and hsten to the President— an j in 3 very 
short time this young mamed couple wire standing alone’ 
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Tlie room in which ihe President wes holding hirth was 
filled with people laughing gad) at Ins stones which wxrc 
always amusing I do not remember being parucularlv sur 
pnsed b) this and l cannot remember that c\u\ rnnklm 
seemed to mind We simp!> followed the croud and listened 
with the rest Later uc gathered together enough ushers and 
WratMNk Yt» \Vrt awl l una&ne. w.c TOifk. 

Uncle led attend this ceremony Then ne went upstairs to 
dress Dy this time the hon of the afternoon had left 1 
Wc left amuUt the usual shower of ncc One old friend of 
mine had not been able to be at the wedding Bob Ferguson 
was laid up with a Fe'er which ever since the Spanish War 
when he had been one of Uncle Ted s Rough Riders came 
bach at intervals so before we went to our tram vvt stopped 
m to see him and then tooh the train for Hyde Park where 
we spent our first honeymoon It is not customary to have 
two honeymoons but wc did because my husband had to 
i finish out his year at law school 

Our first home was a small apartment in a hotel in the 
West Forties in Ntfwr York City for the remainder of the 
spang while Franklin continued his study of law 

It was lucky that mv first housekeeping was so simple I 
had a tiny room for 1 fall so he could spend his Easter holulav 
with us and he sceined to fill the entire apartment Mending 
was all that was really required of me in the way of house- 
wifely duties tn those first few weeks and fortunately I was 
Vvell able to do dint thanks to Madeleines training But I 
knew less than nothing about even ordering meals and wlnt 
little I had learned at Tivoli before I went abroad to school 
had completely slipped out of my mind and in any case my 
grandm ithcT s household required much more than a house 
hold for two or three 1 

As soon as my mother m law moved to l Iyde Park for the 
summer we moved mto her house and were prompdy taken 
care of by her caretaker so 1 still did not have to display the 
depths of my ignorance as a housewife 
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Our Honeymoon 

As soon as law school was over for the summer we- went 
abroad — and with what qualms did I embark 1 How terrible 
to be seasick with a husband to take note of your suffering 
particularly one who seemed to t bink that sailing the ocean 
blue was a jov 1 Luckily for me the tnp was calm and all 
1 remember about it is that we played a great many games of 
piquet and I invariably lost I was not wise enough at that 
time to know tft3t if one plays cards with Franklin one must 
be prepared to win verv rarely I claim he has phenomenal 
kick He claims it is all due to skill 1 

For the first time we did things that 1 had always longed to 
do We went first to London and were horrified to find that 
in some way we had been identified with Unde Ted and 
were given the royal suite at Browns Hotel with a sitting 
room so large that I could not find anything that I put down' 
We had to explain that our pockctbook was not equal to so 
much grandeur but that made no difference We lived in it 
for those first few days in London 

This is a city that my husband loves and I learned to like 
it belter than I ever had before because we poked into strange 
comers while he looked for books and pnnts with clothes 
thrown in 1 found manv things of interest but it was when 
we crossed the Channel that I was reallx excited 

In Paris wc dined in strange places ordenng the special 
ties of any particular restaurant whatever thc\ might be 
Wc wandered along the Seine and looked in all the second 
hand stands. I bought clothes and some prints but Franklin 
bought books books everywhere wc went 

His French was very good so in Pans he did the bargain 
mg for the books etc bur when we reached Italy I spoke ^ 
better Italian than he did However after a few days ht p»\\ 
up taking me on expeditions to shops when lie reilU was 
gang to bargain because he said he d d a great deal Utter 
without mr and insisted that I acccp «! whatcicr the man 
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,3 id and believed it to be die gospel truth so as a bargainer 
I was useless He got along with his poor Italian, made up 
large!) from the Latin which he had learned in school 
We went to Milan, and then to Venice m Jul> In fact we 
spent the Fourth of July there, and it was very, very warm 
but we had a delightful gondolier who looked like a benao 
lent bandit and kept us out on the canals a good part oF the 
nights He talked enough teal Italian so that he and I could 
understand each other moderately well Occasional!) , when 
we went on long trips he had a fnend to help him, and then 
the Venetian dialect would ft) back and forth and he had to 
translate what his friend was saying 

Mr Charles Forbes 3 cousin of m> husbands was hung 
in Venice, and took us to some of the little Italian rcstau 
rants in the hack streets to eat macaroni cooked in the n h ht 
way He had given us one of his paintings of Venice as a 
wedding present, and showed us man) of his other paintings 
and the ongmal scenes 

1 fed the birds on the Piazza San Marco as I remembered 
doing as a little girl We glided through some of the smiller 
canals to look through gnlled entrances at what looked like 
fascinating gardens bevond the stately palace Fronts We 
went to one or two of the old palaces thanks to Mr Forbes 
kind offices, and visited some friends of Franklins mother 
and father who lived there 

We saw churches until m> husband would look at no 
more, but he was never tired of sitting in the sun at one of 
the little tables around the Piazza and recalling the history 
of Venice 

We went bv gondola out to Murano and saw the glass 
blown and ordered a set of glasses with the Roosevelt crest 
and some Venetian glass dolphins for table decorations both 
of which vve still have 

On the gondola were some little brass horses which I much 
admired They were used to fasten up the top when a top was 
used Finally we succeeded in buying a pair When ue got 
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home these horses were mounted as andirons -md were used 
ever since bv us until last fall when I sent them to our <on 
Elliott for Jus home in Te^as- In Venice also I bought some 
very beautiful red damask made many years before I sur- 
mise Some of it I used for curtains and some of it I kept 
and my daughter still has an evening coat made of tins mate- 
rial Jt will not wear out and mil always be beautiful in spite 
of die fact that I feel sure she must begin to be a little weary 
of wearing it 1 

From Venice we went north through the Dolomites a 
short distance by train and then we took a large lumbering 
victoria drawn by two horses It was a beautiful trip to 
Cortina where we spent sex era! days My husband climbed 
the mountains with a charming ladi Miss Kitty Gandv bhe 
was n few years lus senior and he did not know her very well 
at that time but she could climb and I could not and though 
I never said a word I was jealous beyond descnption and per 
fictly del glited when we started olf again and drove out oF 
the mountains Perhaps I should add that Altss Gandv has 
since become one of mv very good friends' 

We stopped at Augsburg and Uim two quaint German 
cities where we managed to find more interesting prints 
'I ben \\c drove through the \lps to St Moritz where Auntie 
lissie CMrs Stanley Mortimer) and her family were stay 

mq 

Hie fact that wc drove meant that cur luggage hud to l* 
light and I had one very simple evening dress with me 
which by this time was not m its I rst freshness, H c -lrnvrd 
at the Palace l lotcl to find a suite reversal for us and the 
I ncc appalled us both Ue decided t( it is it was cm|\ f , r a 
few da vs our pneketbook would stand tl c strain W e forgot 
bow very much dressing went on in such 1 otcls as thw and 
wv smn found that our clothes were only suitable tn one 
part eulir dining place a bafeunv out/re king tire late and 
tl t food seemed to be even more expensive hire tl an jt was 
ilvcn 1 ttc Wc were much rtheved when we stirnd < ft again 
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and drove out of Sutherland by way of Strasbourg and 
Nancy 

Franklin took pictures of this whole trip some of them 
at the tops of passes where vve were surrounded only by 
white peaks covered with snow When we got home and 
these pictures were dt\ eloped he never had a moments Uesv 
tation as to exactly where they were taken That extraordi 
narily photographic mind of his never forgets anything he has 
once seen 1 believe that today he would recognize any part 
of the country which we went over then as easily as he did 
when the photographs were developed 

Back in Pans I collected my clothes and wejiad some gav 
times as some of Franklins cousins were there also I remem 
ber one night taking Franklins Aunt Dora (Mrs Forbes) to 
an extremely French play m some place on the Champs 
ElysCes The boys were greatly concerned for fear she would 
be shocked I confess my Anglo-Saxon sense of humor vv3S 
somewhat strained but she had lived many years in Pans and 
did not give them the satisfaction of turning 3 hair 1 

Mrs Forbes took us to see many places and her apartment 
which is always the center for the entire family when they go 
to Pans was the most hospitable home to us 

It was on this trip also I think that I first met Madame 
Howland She had lived many years m Trance and because 
Franklin’s father had acted chivalrously toward her she had 
a soft spot m her heart for the family As long as she lived 
every little while some interesting objet dart — such as a pair 
of Mane Antoinettes earnngs — would find its way from her 
collection to my mother m law s vitrine 
Wt reveled m the theater but nothing that we saw on this 
trip came up to the memories that I had of first seeing Sarah 
Bernhardt play in La D ime aux Camehas or Mouner Sully 
act (Xdipc !\oi in thcThdJtre Francos He was going blind 
at tlit tune yet his ptiloimvnce was so magnificent that at the 
end the people stood on their chairs and cheered and I a little 
school yiV up m the balcony who had never seen American 
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itid uhw behave m tins manner was th tilled In the nub 
t t c at most forgetting that I was an Anglo Saxon and thur 
ft re should show no feeling 

\\V wm tucl to 1 m kind and had Aliens wood bet'i 
open I should rrilimh Jmt gone back to tlie old school on 
these occasions hut Mile Sous estre died m March, 1905 ana 
the school was dtMil for the vacation period Her death Jud 
lx?cn n great sorrow to me coming as it did before I had on 
cp,*rtumU to vtsit Cun pc iy tm hot life was so full I had 
httl< rime for repining I his trip brought home the loss and 
»» de me Jong for In t more tlian nnee 

We visited Marj nc fhnnett nod her mother and saw a 
number of fnj motlit r in law s old friends and paid what 
was in me 1 tcrnfving visit to Mr and Mrs Tnljambe who 
had 1 beautiful j lace called "Oshenon in Workshop It is in 
a part of England known is the Dulcnc* because of its 
many fine estates belonging to great tided families. 

Hie most min clous oik tree I have ever seen stood near 
tins place, and we visited a cistlc winch had a little railroad 
track ninning from the kitchen to the hutler s piniry through 
endless corridors W’c were shown the specie) rooms in n Inch 
the pine was kept and it seemed ro me more like the i3tdi 
of a silversmith than i safe in a private house The library had 
real charm ^ou entered it through a doorway from which a 
divided stnrea 5 e led down several steps into a Jong room 
A firt plict ar rhe end held some blazing logs On either side 
sticks came out into the room and between them were ar 
ringed tables and chairs and maps everything to make read 
mg or study casv and delightful 

In this library some scholar immersed himself for months 
going through old m musenpts thar dated back hundreds and 
hundreds of years and finding new facts with which to en ~i 
rich the history of England 

Mr Foljambe had 1 wonderful herd of cattle verv good 
shooting and beautiful gardens with the most exquisite fruit 
grown on sunnv walls Fruit in England was very beautiful 
\ery _ delicious and very expensive and was nnt a food such 
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a* we considered it for the most part in our country but a 
luxury grown by experts in particular spots especially pre 
pared They grew only small quanuties of fruit but they 
grew it to perfection 

In this tremendous household there was only one bathroom 
We had two very comfortable rooms with open fireplaces 
and our tin tubs w'ere placed before the fires in the morning 
our cans of hot water beside them. The food was excellent 
but typically English Dinner was formal and to my horror 
there were no introductions Wc were guests in the house 
and that was considered sufficient 

I suffered tortures and when after dinner I had to play 
bridge which 1 played badly my horror was increased by the 
fact that we were to play for money My principles would 
not allow me to do this so I was carried by my partner but 
this scarcely eased my conscience 1 felt Like an animal in a 
trap which could not get out and which did not know how 
to act' 

Soon after we left the United States Isabella Selmts 
mother had cabled us that suddenly Isabella was going to 
many Bob Ferguson He was eighteen years her senior and it 
seemed m some ways an incongruous marriage but there was 
no question that he had lov ed her for a long time and that she 
was dteply in love with him. They had come over on their 
honeymoon to visit his family in Scotland We were muted 
to his mother s house in order that we might hav e a chance 
to sec them They were staying at a little watering place not 
far from Jvovar the old family home in the north of Scotland 
Up there the head of the house is known to the people as 
The Novir and for many years the present Lord Novar 
would take no title because he considered that The 
• fsovat was higher than anything that the crown could give 
him 

The family house was rented to some friends the Almeric 
Pa gets Mrs Paget was the daughter of William C Whitney 
our Secretary t>f the Navy under President Cleveland They 
asked us to visit the house and see some of its art treasures. 
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Hie doner house where old Airs Terguso)) lived was a 
rev elation to me with its glorious view and the lo\ ely gardens 
covering the side o£ the hill I knew the Ferguson farm lyu ell 
and as 1 have said they had been friends of our family for 3 
long time 

Hector the second son had been in the United States I 
was very fond of him and of his sister Edidi Ferguson who 
was a great fnend of .Auntie Byes. 

It rained constantly but in spite of that Cdie Ferguson and 
I drove in an open two-wheeled cart with one of the sturdy 
Shetland pomes to sec Bob and Isabella We sat in pools of 
water and our feet were simply soaked but she was not dis 
turbed so 1 tried to be equally oblivious of the discomfort 

Franklin tramped the moors with Hector and one night 
after a long dav of exerase and many visits to crofters cot 
tages 1 was awakened b> wild shrieks in the neighboring bed 
Mrs Ferguson was very delicate and 1 woke with a hush 1 " 
on my lips for I did not want to have her disturbed I had 
discovered that my husband suffered from nightmares On the 
1 steamer coming over he had started to walk out of the cabin 
‘in his sleep He was very docile however when asleep and 
at my suggestion returned quietly to bed 

This time he pointed straight to the ceil ng and remarked 
most irritably to me Don t you see the revolving beam? 

1 assured him that no such thing was there and had great 
diff culty in persuading him not to get out of bed and aw aken 
the household 

When our earlv morning tea with thin slices of bread and 
butter was brought in as it is in every English household by 
whoever wakes you 1 inquired if he remembered his dream 
He said he did and that he remembered being \ erv much an 
no) ed with me because I insisted on remaining in the path of 
the beam which at any moment threatened to fall off in its 
gyrations 

J was asked to open a bazaar while I was there Any young 
English girl would have been able to do it easily but I was 
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I knew that we had state governments because Unde Tflj 
had been Go\ ernor of New York State My heart sank and 
I wished that the ground would open up and swallow JW 
Luchily Sir Ronald and my husband appeared at that mo 
ment for tea and I could ask Franklin to answer her question 
He w is adequate and I registered a vow that once safely back 
in the United States I would find out something about mv 
own gov eminent 

We had to be home for the opening of the Columbia La'' 
School so our holiday or second honey moon had come w 
an end My mother in law had taken a house for us within 
three blocks of her own home It was at 125 East 36th Street 
She had furnished it and engaged our servants and e\ er> thing 
was almost in order for us We were to spend the first fe" 
day-s with her on landing until we caul d put the finishing 
touches on onr house 

I was beginning to be an entirely dependent person — no 
tickets to buy no plans to make someone always to decide 
everything for me Avery pleasant contrast to my former life 
and 1 slipped into it with the greatest of ease 

The edge of my shyness was gradually wearing off through 
enforced contact with manv people I still suffered but not so 
acutelj and I was beginning to be conscious of the fact that 
it was rare that v ou could not establish some kind of a rela 
tionship with your neighbor at dinner or at any social gather 
ing 

Either Maude or Pussie once told me that if I were stuck 
for conversation I should take the alphabet and start right 
through it A — Apple Do vou like apples Mr Smiths 
Bears Are y ou afraid of bears Mr Jones? C — Cats Do you . 
have the usual feeling Mrs Jellyfish about cats^ Do they givv^ 
you the creeps even when you do not see them? And so 
forth all the way down the line but some time had passed 
since anything as desperate as this had to be done for con 
versauonal purposes As young women go I suppose I was 
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fitting pretty well into the pattern of a fairly comcnuonal, 
quiet, young society matron 


CHAPTER SIX 

A WOMAN 


The trip home was not so pleasant and 1 landed in New York 
feeling \cry miserable I soon found that there was a very 
good reason, and I will have to acknowledge that it was quite 
a Tclief — (or, little idiot that l was 1 had been seriously 
troubled for fear that 1 would never have any children and 
my husband would therefore be much disappointed I won 
der whether anv girls today ever go through such foolish 
fears hut 1 think 1 always expected the worst and was rather 
■•pleasantly surpnsed when it did not happen 1 

1 had always been a particularly healthy person and I think 
it was a good dung for me to be perfectly miserable for three 
months before every one of my six babies arrived, as it made 
me a hide more understanding and sympathetic of the general 
illnesses human beings are subject to Otherwise, I am afraid 
1 would have been more insufferable than 1 am — and I am 
had enough as it is — for 1 always think that we can do some 
thing to conquer our physical ailments 

Little by little 1 learned to make even these months bear- 
a hlc In anv case, I never let anything physical prevent my 
doing whatever had to be done This is pretty hard discipline 
and I do not think I really recommend it either as training for 
(jtnosc around one or as a means of building character in one- s- 
* *elF What it really docs I think, is to kill a certain amount of 
•he power of enjoyment It makes one a stoic, but too much<< 
“ a thtng is as bad as too little, and I think it tends to make 
away from other people and into yourself 
For the First year of my married life, I was completely » 
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care of My mother in law did everything for me I saw * 
great deal of Isabella Ferguson and a few of mv other fritnoi 
and like man) other young women waiting for a first l«bv» 
I was sometimes nervous A girlhood friend of mine v\ ho h 3 “ 
gone to the Rosa classes with me made a remark one dav 
which I found helpful She said ‘When I am a little afraid of 
the future I look around and see all the people there are 
the world and think that after all they had to be born and 
so nothing so ver) extraordinary is happening to me' 

I drove with my mother in Jaw in the afternoons. I walked 
in the mornings religiously and we practically always took 
one meal a day together 

M) brother Hall had now come to hvu with us and 
though this onl) meant that he was with us in his holiday* 
still I felt the full responsibility for him from now on and 
whatever he did or did not do was entirely up to F rankhn and 
to me so the bringing up of boys which began in fact before 
I was married has continued fairly consistcnlly and ccrta nly; 
given me a rich experience 1 

My Cousin Susie (Mrs Parish) and my mother in Ian 
were the two fountain heads of wisdom from whom I daw 
all my housekeeping advice but my husband was the persin 
who educated me in the question of accounts 1 1c set up books 
for household expenses which I kept in an itemized way for 
a good mans years 3nd when my daughter mimed I dug 
them out and turned diem over to her a* an example of whit 
her father had expected of me They were of I tile nfue how 
ever as a comparison for actual exists for we had three serv 
ants as the wages pud in our youth equal xl what she pud 
for one maid and a quarter' 

Tor a little while wc had as waitress my father and mothers j 
waitress Rebecca but she came m only to help me out in a i” 
cm rgency because she was getting too old t > be in a voting 
household where tiavs tad to be earned up an I d wn sturv 

Some emergencies of this penod I renumber very viv J!> 
We had mim'd some fnends for dinner and the ctxk d- 
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rted the day before It seemed impossible to get another 
ic I was simplv petrified, because I knew nothing about 
epartng a meal and I spent the das going from intelligence 
ficc to intelligence office until finally l corralled someone 
i cook the dinner, and worried all the way through for fear 
ie results would be disgraceful 

One would think that this might ha\e suggested to me the 
asdom of learning to cook and though 1 remember 1 did 
ike m\ self all the way up to Columbia University for some 
ooking lessons one winter I got little good out of it for the 
chool used gas ranges and I learned to make special fancy 
itde dishes only What I needed to know was how to manage 
m old fashioned coal range and how to cook a whole meal 
rNpparentlj not being able to find a wa> of doing this I dc 
koted myself to the study of how to manage the people m m\ 
house and not find myself in a position again where my lack 
of skill would gi\e me so many anxious hours 
In the next few years I really did become a rery good di 
?tctor but 1 know now that I was not quite good enough for 
Hacked a certain amount of practical knowledge which I did 
not master until man) years later 
That winter m> cousin Alice Roosevelt was mamed to 
Nicholas Longworth Franklin had to go alone to the wed 
ding 

Motherhood 

On May 3rd, 1906 my first child a girl whom vve named 
Anna Eleanor after my mother and myself was born The 
trained nurse who was with me was a very lovel) person 
Blanche Spring and for many years she played an important 
part in my life and I was always deeply attached to her She 
**%as not very well this first spring when she came to me but 
she took care of me and of the baby single-handed She 
adored babies and she tned to teach me something about 
their care 

I had never had any interest in dolls or in little children 
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and I knew absolute]) nothing about handling or feedings 
baby 1 acquired a young and inexperienced bab) s nurse from 
the Babies Hospital She knew a considerable amount about 
babies diseases but her inexperience made tins knowledg 1 
almost a menace for she was constantly looking for obscur? 
illnesses and never expected that a well fed and well cared 
for bab> would mov e along in a normal manner 

Dnnng the next few )ears we observed in summer much 
the same routine except for one year which T shall describe 
later We visited m> mother m law at H) de Park for a time 
and then went up to sta) with her at Campobello M> mother 
in law was abroad For a part of that summer of 1906 and vve 
had her house at Campobello My brother sptnt a good part 
of his holiday with us Ordinarily my husband sailed up o f 
down the coast m the little schooner Half Moon taking 
some friends with him and took perhaps one or two short 
cruises during the summer across to Nova Scotia or to various 
places along the coast He was a very good s3ilor and pilots 
and nearly alwavs calculated his time so well that rare!) do 1 1 
■v remember his causing us any anxiet> b> being delajed Asa 
1 rule he sailed into the harbor ahead of his schedule 

If they were going on a cruise from Campobello I had to 
stock the boat up with food for the first few days and after 
their return the) always told me what delicious things they 
had had to eat on the boat Apparently their idea of perfection 
was a combination of sausages syrup and pancakes for every 
meal varied occasionally b\ lobsters or scrambled eggs. M» 
husband was the cook as well as the captain and was »ery 
proud of his prow ess * 

There were a number of young people on the island that 
summer particularly a famdy of pretty young girls of the 
Sturgis family of Boston Jiving immediately across from oij*^ 
cottage With these girls Hall had a pretrv good umv and 
I was given a perspeem e on the way he regarded us when he 
sat down beside my desk one day and asked naively, “When 
you were* young did you eier liold hands? 
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came home I was obliged to have my guests again before 
they departed After this experience I registered i vow tint 
never ag un would I have a dinner on the nurse’s dij out 
If I had it all to do over again I know now that what w 
should have done was to have no servants those first fc\ 
years I should hav e acquired knowledge and self confident 
so that other people could not fool me either as to the houw 
work or as to the children However m> bringing up hii 
been such that this never occurred to me and neither did i 
occur to any of the older people who were closest to me Hat 
I done this my subsequent troubles would hav e been avoidft 
and my children would have had far happier childhoods A 
it was for years I was afraid of my nurses who from tht 
time on were usually trained English nurses who ordered int 
around quite as much as they ordered the children 

As a rult- the) kept the children in pretty good health Cam 
I think wtre really fond of them) but 1 had a sill) theory thai 
you should trust the people with >our children and back Uf 
their discipline As a result m> children were fnquent/v un 
justl> punished all because in certain vvajs 1 was completely 
unprepared to be a practical housekeeper wifi, or mother 

Serious Illness 

Jn the winter of 1907 I had a rather severe o peril ton ind 
was successful in getting Miss Spring to conic back to me. 
Dr Albert H Ely who was our family douor performed 
tins operation in our own house and I wis found to be eon 
siderabl) weaker than am one had dreamed As a result they 
thought 1 was not coming out of the ether and 1 returned to 
consciousness to hear a doctor say Is she g< nc? Can you 
feel her pulse?” ^ 

Apparently nature made me feel that I nettled 1 grew d*n 
of fresh air and I must have been a trying pat ent indu'd for 
I demanded that in midwinter both my windows be kept 
open all the time Miss Spring wore a fur coat over her uni 
form and my husband and mother in law when they canvc 
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in to see me, lntl to dress ns though thc> were .going out of 
doors 

The pain was considerable, but as my own impulse was 
never to say how I felt I do not think I ever mentioned this 
until some time later on I simply refused to speak to those 
who approached me, and I imagine that they probably 
thought tint 1 was far more ill than I really was, and worried 
about me unnecessarily M> disposition was at fault rather 
than m> physical condition' 

During the time m> husband was at law school he had 
long summer holidays which made it possible for us to be at 
Campobello 1 rather imagine that it was this summer of 1907 
that he took some of his friends and Hall on a cruise to Nova 
Scotia Just before returning they landed on an island and sen 
my brother, as the youngest member of the crew up a tall 
tree to capture a cormorant s nest A cormorant is knowm as 
a scavenger bird, and his nest is not a very agreeable thing 
They brought it home and the) also brought ni) brother, but 
he had to take off all his clothes and leave them on the beach 
and scrub himself before he could enter the house 1 
1 think it was this summet, also that Mr and Mrs Henry 
Pansh came to stay with us I went with my husband to meet 
them on their amial on the evening wain A thick fog im<k 
crossing the bay blind sailing but my husband prided himself 
that with the engine he could do it and strike the exact spot 
he was headed for We reached Eastport Maine, without any 
mishap and got our cousins aboard 

On the return top the compass light went out Someone 
brought my husband a lantern and hung it on the mam boom 
so he could sec his course He rang his bell for slow speed at 
the proper moment but no buoy appeared for us to pick up 
no land was in sight After proceeding cautiously for some 
little time, the man out on the bowsprit called out Hard 
aport and there above us loomed the Lubec docks with 
just enough room to sheer off Much annoyed and completely 
mystified my husband reset his course for Campobello, realiz 
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mg we had come through a narrow passages ay and just by 
luck had not found ourselves m the tide running through the 
‘Narrows," About three minutes later ‘Hard over came 
from the bowsprit, and we just missed a tiny island with one 
tree on it, which was entirely off our course 

Suddenly it dawned on my husband that the lantern swing- 
ing from the boom was an iron lantern, and bad been attract 
mg the compass' From there on wc used matches and found 
our way through the narrow pass and back to our buo> with 
out any further difficulties Mr and Mrs Parish had a sen 
uncomfortable time, and I think were rather relics cd that 
file daj $ of solid fog made further sailing impossible for tilt 
rest of their stay They could hardly be expected to think that 
the climate was agreeable, and neier again were wc able to 
induce Mrs Parish to attempt a tnp to Campobello Mr 
Ptnsh came one other time and had some good weather and 
some good sailing 

1 was having difficulty that same summer with my brother, 
for, like manv bo\s of that age, baths were not a thing he 
n joyed My husband had sternly reproicd me because he 
ud 1 nagged Hall and expected too much of him so in my 
lost exasperating Grisddaish mood 1 refused to take an\ 
arthcr responsibility or fo reproic him about anything A 
cw wcll-choscn remarks from Cousin Susie did the inch and 
aily baths were in order from then on until the time came 
,hcn he really enjoyed ihem as much as the rest of us did 
1 think one of m\ most maddening Inbits which must in 
uriatc all those w ho know me, is this habit w hen mv feelings 
rc hmt or when 1 am annoyed of simpls shutting up hie 
clam, not telling am one what is the matter and being much 
so obuousls humble and med feeling like a martyr and 
cting like one ^cars later a very good but much older Fnend 
f mine pointed this out to me and said that mv Gnselda 
anod> were the most maddening things in the world I think 
ihcy have improved since 1 have been able to Inc a hide more 
lightly and have a certain amount of sense of humor olmut 
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myself and the circumstances in which I find mjscit iney 
were just a case of being sorry For myself and letting myself 
enjoy my misery 

But these first years I was so serious and a certain hind of 
orthodox goodness was mj ideal and ambition and I fullv 
expected that my young husband would have these same 
ideas ideals and ambitions So much sweetness and light 
could hardly have been expected of an older and mote dis 
ciphned person but what a tragedy it was iF m any way my 
husband offended against these ideals of mine — and amus 
tngjy enough I do not think I ever told him what 1 expected' 

1 do remember once when the children were still very 
young ashing him solemnly how much religion he felt we 
should teach them or whether it was our duty to leave them 
free minds until they decided for themselves as they grew 
older He looked at me with his amused and quizzical smile 
and said that he thought they had better go to church and 
learn what he had learned It could do them no harm Heat 
edly 1 replied But are you sure that you believe in every 
thing you learned? He answered 1 really never thought 
about it 1 think it is just as well not to think about things like 
that too much That effectively shut me up but in the years 
to come whenever he played golf on Sundays and I took the 
children to church l used to feel a kind of virtuous grievance 
winch was utterly ludicrous but which persisted until my 
sense of humor came to the rescue. 

On December 23 1907 our first boy James was bom 
and he will never know with what relief and joy I welcomed 
him into the w odd for again l had been worried for fear I 
would never have a son knowing that both my mother m law 
and my husband wanted a boy to name after my husbands 
* father Many a time since I have wished that two girls had 
started our family so that Anna might have had a sister and 
m the end I readied a point where boys were almost common 
place but rav heart sang when Jimcs was safely in the world 
Our house was very small my brother Halt had to move 
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over to my mother inlaws for the rest of his holiday, and 
I do not imagine he enjoyed very much bang routed out of 
bed m the middle of the night to wake up my mother in law 
and tell her that a new grandchild was about to arm e It was 
a new expcnencc for him, and perhaps it was a necessary part 
of his education 

This winter of 1908 1 still think of as one oF the times m im 
life which I would rather not live over again We simp!} 
could not find any food which would agree with the new 
baby Miss Spring was pressed into service, we turned one of 
our hung rooms into a bedroom for we meant to put the 
two babies together but when the younger one cried even 
night all night, that vs as not quite practicable 

1 had a curious arrangement out of one of my back win 
dows for airing the children a kind of box with wire on the 
sides and top. Anna was put out there hr her morning nap 
On several occasions she wept loudly, and finally one of mv 
neighbors called up and said I was treating my children in 
humanly and that she would report me to the S P C C if I 
did not take her in at once 1 This was rather a shock to me, for 
I thought J was bang a most modern moilier I knew >ou 
should not pick up a baby when it cned that fresh air was 
very necessary, but I learned later that the sun is more mi 
portant than the air, and I had her on the shady side of the 
house 1 • 

I also learned later that healthy babies do nor cry long and 
that it is wive to look for the reason when a baby does any 
amount of prolonged crying 
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M\ MOTHER IN LAW AND A NEW HOME 


My mother in law thought that our house was too small 
and that year she bought a plot and built in East 65th Strte 
two houses. Nos 47 and 49 She and my husband entrusted 
the plans to Mr Charles A. Platt an architect of great taste 
who certainly did a very remarkable piece of work Tlie 
houses were narrow, but he made the most of every inch of 
space and built them so that the dining rooms and drawing 
towns could be thrown together and make practically one 
Mg room as the doors between them were very wide doors 
My early dislike of any kind of scolding had developed now 
into a dislike for any kind of discussion and so, instead of tak 
tog an interest in these houses one of which I was to live m 
1 left everything to my mother in law and my husband I was 
growing very dependent on my mother in law requiring her 
help on almost every subject and never thought of asking 
for anything which 1 felt would not meet with her approval 
She is 3 very strong character but because of her marriage 
to an older man she disciplined herself into gladly living his 
life and enjoying his belongings and as a result I think she 
felt that y oung people should cater to older people She gav e 
great devotion to her own family and longed for their love 
and affection in return She was somewhat jealous, because of 
her love of any thing which she felt might mean a reallv deep 
attachment outside of the family arch She had vv arm friends 
of her own, hut she did not believe that fnendship could be 
* on the same par with family relations 

Her husband had told her never to live with her children 
that it was one thing to have children dependent upon you 
but intolerable to be materially dependent oh them This she 
repeated to me very often but I doubt if she realized that 
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with certain natures it is advisable to force independence and 
rcsponsibilit) upon them young 
In June of 1908 m> husband went on a short tnp with h« 
uncle Warren Delano, to Kentucky, to look at 'ome coal 
mining property in which the family was interested This 
trip is best desenbed in his own words 

Pennington Gap Va , 
Fnday Evening 
June 12th 08 

The letter head will explain to you where we are just 
as well as I could without the aid of a map Suffice it to 
S3v that we are spending the night here having armed 
at 9 30 p m We are in the point of Virginia which runs 
down to where Kentucky and Tennessee join Tormr 
row we leave at 7 a m take the tram down the vallej 
about 20 miles to a place called Hagan get our horses 
there and nde over the mountains over Boones trwl to 
1 Jarlan in Kentucky our headquarters Near Thursday 
n«,ht we come out to the R R at Pines ville far to the 
S W of this take train on Friday to Knoxville Tenn 
and get to Washington some ume on Sunday The 
trip today has been so wonderful to me that I cant 
begin to tell vou about it now Wc woke up near Hagers 
town Mainland and ever since have been coming 
through Virginia the Valley of Virginia is rather a suc- 
cession of wonderful valleys and lulls "In some places 
wc were over j,coo feet up and the train ran thro gorges 
that for sheer beauty bear anything that we saw in the 
Black Forest [\\ e had been to the Black Forest on our 
honeymoon ] 

Pi nmngton Gap Vt 
Monday Morning 
June 15 

Fhis letter head is erroneous as to our location c< we 
hive come mam miles into the mountains, staying at 
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Mr Henry Smiths house about three miles from Har- 
lan 

We got up on Saturday morning at Pennington at 
6 am took the train about t 8 miles down the valley to 
Hagan and Found the horses waiting at the station We 
had been joined by a Mr. Whiteley of Baltimore, the 
manager of some iron mines just South of Hagan and 
we rode down the railway as fat as the mines and came 
to the path running into Kentucky over the Cumberland 
Mountains which Daniel Boone came over on his first 
Westward joumej If you can imagine a succession of 
tidges, each fifteen hundred or so feet above the valleys 
tunning up at a very precipitous angle and covered with 
marvelous trees and an undergrowth of rhododendrons 
and holly you can get 3 general idea of the country — the 
path was just about the steepest kind that I would are 
to take a horse up Following generally a water course 
filled with boulders and ledges of rock We formed a 
cavalcade of fire, Mr Whiteley Mr Wolf, the supenn 
tendent of the Boone s Path Iron Co , Uncle Warren 
Mr Leivcll, W D s local attorney, and me My horse 
is small, but wiry and sure footed. Uncle Warren rode a 
mule as the horse intended for him had a sore back 
We got to the top of the Cumberland Mountain about 
10 o clock and had one of the most magnificent views I 
have ever seen, looking to the South over the angle of 
Virginia almost to the mountains of North Carolina and 
Tennessee, and to the Northward over the Harlan 
County, Kentucky, section that Uncle Warren and 
Davis are interested m We continued along the ridge 
for a mile or so got lost came over the top 3 nd started 
down into the valley over what they thought was a trail 
1 thought otherwise — -for half an hour we shpjved slid 
and Fell down the slope, the horses slipping sliding and 
almost falling on top oF us and ended up m a heap in 
the stream at the bottom Uncle Warren said it was 
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about the .roughest «de he has^ever had here We rode 
N B along the creek about fne or six miles when Mr 
Whiteley and Wolf left us to recross the rtdqe to their 
mine We had some chocolate and spring water for 
lunch, at 2 o'clock, and then started up over Black 
Mountain on a so-called wagon road — positively the 
worst road I have ever seen or imagined and one which 
was not really easy to traverse on horseback We dropped 
down into the valley along Catrons Creek, and came 
to this house at about 6 30 having done 22 ox 23 miles 
in all, most of it on the roughest trail and worst road tn a 
county famous throughout the land for bid trails and 
worse roads 

This house belongs to Mr Henry Smith about the 
most prosperous farmer of the count) and bis bottom- 
lands along the \3lley are splendid J must close ibis long 
epistle hurriedly as flit mail is going Will add this p m 

1 larlan 
Mondaj pm 

I had to close abruptly m) last missive as the mad de- 
cided to start out to the railroad a little ahead of time I 
wall take this up where I It ft olf 

On Sunday we breakfasted »Cr> lire at Air Smiths 
7 o clock, and sat around for an hour discussing local 
and political alTiirs anti soon iftcr rode in to Harlan 
about 3V4 miles which nit ins about 7 miles anywhere 
else because of the horrible cunditiom cf the rotdt 
here 

On arrival at Harlan wc were im t by Mr Duffxl!, 
the manager of Kentcma jnd b> in xt of the famous 
men of the rovvn — sat around 1 hewing rhe rai. ” 
lunched at the Imperial Hotil which is conductnl l> 
the County Judge Judge Lewis. 1 Ie and hit wife do * 1 ! 
the work and he waits tn talle. He i> 39 on!) and they 
hast been married 15 yiars and have lira children 
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We climbed to the rop,cf the small hill dose to the 
town and rode back to Smith’s after a severe thunder- 
norm Last night I sat up till eleven discussing law with 
Mr Lowell, and was up at 6 this rooming 
We rode into Harlan again in time for lunch and are 
now ensconced here, saddle bags and all, at Judge 
Lews’ Hotel This afternoon v.e are just back from a 
nde of five or six miles up Martins Fork, the most beau 
uful country we have seen jet. The sides of the valley 
going up 2,000 feet, heavily wooded with great poplars, 
chestnuts and a dozen or two other deciduous trees and 
every mile or so a fertile bottom with fine crops and a 
stream of splendid water 
1 will add to this in the morning 
Tuesday Can’t add, just off for an alt-day ndc up 
Clover Fork 

James' Illness— Seabiucht 

In the Spring of 1908 all of our difficulties with little 
lmes culminated in his finally having pneumonia After 
eeks of anxiety and very careful nursing, he was pulled 
trough, but for months afterwards he was way behind the 
verage child of his age in every vvaj I felt that we should 
* near the doctor that summer, also my husband was going 
o work, and it was obvious he could not commute every day 

0 Hyde Park, so duty seemed to point to our taking a house 
Within easy reach of New York 

We finally took a house at Seabnght, New Jersey, on the 
boardwalk, with neighbors on either side so close that I could 
heat them ordering then food for the day every morning 
I moved down with the two children, and I think it was 
very healthful for them The house was on stilts, and at first 

1 could not quite understand why I was much annoyed 
when little Anna pushed her haby brother in bis carnage off 
the edge of the piazza, which had no railing The baby and 
the carnage landed in the soft sand, and I was frightened 
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and annoyed with myself for not foreseeing what quite obvf 
ously was sure to happen We spent a great many horns on 
the beach m the sun, and the children throve 

My husband had bought a little Ford car, and my brother^ 
came down to stay with us, bringing Julia Newbold, who was* 
our next-door neighbor at Hyde Park and reveled m driving 
I was trying my skill with this strange new machine when 
on turning into the driveway, I ran into the gatepost It took 
some time before the car was repaired and ready again for 
my husband and the others to use I suppose the average 
person would have taken this calmly and tried again, but I 
felt so temble at having injured something which was not 
my own property and at having spoiled everybody elses 
pleasure that I never again touched a car for many years. 

The houses were on the ocean a driveway was behind 
them, then a railroad crossing, and then the nv er dividing 
them from the mainland The boardwalk ran in front of them 
as far as the eye could reach 

I played no games I could not swim, I was feeling miser--, 
able again, all day long I spent with the children or walking'*' 
up and down that boardwalk 

We had one exciting week when a tremendous three-da) 
storm drove the ocean over the boardwalk and into our 
kitchen so that everybody walked on duckboards Hence the 
stilts though they were not high enough 1 I was away when 
this first occurred, doing some tilings about our new house 
in New York, but I was notified that my cook was leaving 
at once, and in mid-summer had to find another one, not so 
easy a job in those days. However I found one, and took her 
down for the rest of the summer We Bailed out the kitchen 
and returned to normal living but both my husband and I 
were accustomed to the country with plenty of space around 
u$, with not many human bangs nearby and trees and law ru 
to look at, and we decided that never again were we going 
to spend a summer in that particular type of place, so vve 
left it with few regrets. 
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1 can see now that « was os much my own fault as the 
u!t of the place that I did not enjoy tt but nevertheless I 
never wanted to repeat that experience 
The end of August my husband and my brother went on 
hunting trip to Newfoundland and I am repnntmg here 
arts of a few of their letters which I received while they were 
way and which I think are interesting 

Truro Nova Scotia 
Aug. 29th 
Saturday 

So far everything is proceeding with entire success 
We had a comfortable trip on the night before last 
caught the 8 a m. out of Boston and played piquet most 
of yesterday We just made connections at S John 
N B at 11 last night and found a section awaiting us m 
the sleeper We left the latter at 7 this morning and arc 
waiting here until 9 20 to take the local tram to North 
Sydney where we should arrive tonight at about 7 
Luckily the weather is cool though the dust is bad as 
there has been no rain for some time This part of the 
country is not very thnlhng to travel through as you can 
imagine 

Here comes the train Will drop vou a line tomorrow 
from Deer Lake before we go into the woods. 

North Sydney Cape Breton 
Sunday August 30th 1908 
On board S S Bruce en 
route to N F 

I wrote you a line at Truro N S this morning and 
Since then we have had an interesting and comfortable 
\ journey to North Sydney and Cape Breton Island 
To our surpnse vve had a parlor car all the way The 
scenery was not particularly interesting in Nova Scotuu 
Too much like that between Washington Junction and 
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Eastport, but at about three o'clock we suddenly came 
out on one of the strange natural waterways that one 
reads of in the geographies, the Gut of Canso — a "strut 
thirt) or forty miles long and from half a mile to a mile 
wide and aery much reminding me of the Hudson The 
whole train was slowly bached on a ferry boat and tve 
sailed gailj across to the other side — Cape Breton Island 
I made friends with the Captain and went up on the 
bndge — an affair suspended far up between a smoke- 
stack on either side — and I got some good snapshots of 
the queer craft and the entrainment 
Almost the whole trip across C B Island was skirting 
the shores of one or the other of the wonderful Bras d Or 
Lakes which are salt and jet completely landlocked ex 
ccpt for the narrow openings into the sea Do you re- 
member last summer at Campo when I spoke about 
wanting so much to see them* 

The train took us straight to the wharf and we have a 
comfy cabin on board We have been out to get alight 
supper in the town and now are waiting for the Mont 
real train to arme before steaming out into the Gulf of 
St Lawrence As there is no boat back from Port Aux 
Basques till Monday, I will finish this tomorrow night 
when we arrive at Mr Geo Nichols place at Deer Lake 
We can get our licenses all nght tomorrow morning I 
hear 


Nicholsville, 

Deer Like N F 
Sunday Night 

We had a comfortable and smooth night on the boat 
and got to Port aux Basques at 7 a m The coast and har 
bor were just like the first glimpse we had of Norwaj 
7 years ago. We found the license official awaiting us 
at the Custom House and the tram left at 8 For two 
hours or so we skirted the wild co 3 $t and for the rest of 
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s day have been coming up the Bay of Islands, the 
.ter Humber River and Deer Lake, getting to Deer 
ike Station at 5 after a pretty rough day, but the wild 
enery was well worth it. 

Mr. Nichols met us and rowed us across Deer Lake — 
tout Yk mile and another Yi mile up the Humber River 
1 this settlement which consists of four houses! Every- 
ling is ready for us and this house where we sleep to- 
ight is Mr. Ns mother’s. She’s a nice old lady and very 
nxious about our poor appetites! 

We ate off tomorrow about 7 in boats and go up the 
lumber just as Unde Warren did and not to Grand 
-akc as we had first planned. 

The following letter is from my brother Hall: 

I sent you a postcard en route but l don't think you 
ever got it as I probably put it in the wrong mail box. 
The purport was to find some stamped envelopes left on 
top oF my mink and send the one addressed to Van. 
CVanderbilt Webb) with a check in it. 

The trip to far has been quite interesting but I am 
very sleepy as the sleepers arc only put on for about six 
hours, he. you get to bed at 12 and wake up at 6 with a 
great deal of punching from the porter. It is 11:40 and 
F. wants to go to bed so 1 will say a hasty farewell for 
two weeks hoping to heat from you at Groton. 

Western Union Telegraph Company, 
Sept. 12, 1908 
2 . North Sydney N.S. 12 
To Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt 

Seabright 

Fine trip one head each taking Plant Line boat Halifax 
to Boston tonight wire roe Touiainc. 


Franklin 
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I moved the children for a visit to Hjde Park and I think 
my mother in law and I went to Fairhaven Massachusetts 
where Franklin met us with a mustache grown on the top 
Then we went to New York, he to work and I to get the 
new house m running order 

That autumn I did not quite know what was the matter 
with me but I remember that a few weeks after we tno\ed 
into the new house in East 65th Street I sat in front of my 
dressing table and wept and when my bewildered young 
husband asked me what on earth was the matter with me I 
said I did not like to live in a house which was not in any wa> 
mine one that I had done nothing about and which did not 
represent the way I wanted to live Being an eminentlj 
reasonable person he thought I was quite mad and told me 
so gently and said I would feel different in a 1 ttle while and 
left me alone until I should become calmer 

I pulled myself together and realized that I was actng 
like a little fool but there was a good deal of truth in what 
I said for I was not developing any individual taste or in ti 

^ ative I was simply absorb ng the personalities of those about 
me and letting their tastes and interests dominate me. 

My husband enjojed riding and as a girl I had ridden all 
the time My saddle and harness had been sent down from 
Tivoli to the stable at Hyde Park I tned nding Bobby which 
had been Franklins father’s horse Franklin had trained him 
to certain hab ts Franklin did not nde with me because my 
mother in law felt we were not enough at Hyde Park to 
justify the keeping of two saddle horses As a result after a 
few efforts to nde Bobby alone I decided that I preferred 
not to ride, never d vulging the fact that I was temfied be 
cause Franklin had trained Bobby to start running at a cer 
tain place and not to stop until he reached another place 
Willv mlly he d d the same thing with me* 

I never even to this daj have been able to break myself 
of the fear of being unable to control whatever I may be in 

« sm V.<m » orvoc r tnn A TT. U U __ J 
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and sleds and automobiles, and is perhaps why 1 
luch prefer driving myself in a motor, because at least I feci I 
an control the speed Whether this is a result of being run 
hvay with on horseback when I was a child or not 1 do not 
mow, but in an> case riding ivas entirely given up soon afteT 
married I still drove occasionally 

Because my husband played golf 1 made a valiant effort at 
Campobello one year to practice every day, trying to learn 
how to play After days of practice 1 went out with my bus 
band one day, and after watching me for a few minutes he 
remarked he thought I might just as well give it up' My old 
sensmveness about my inability to play games made me give 
it up then and there 1 I never again attempted anything but 
walking with my husband for many years to come 
For ten years 1 was always just getting over having a baby 
or about to have one, and so my occupations were consider 
ably Tcstncted during this penod I did, however, take lessons 
nthcr intermittently, m an effort to keep up my French, m\ 
German and my Italian I did a great deal of embroidery dur 
mg these years a great deal of knitting,, and an amount of 
reading which seems incredible to me today when other 
things take up so much of my time. I doubt that there was 
a novel 01 a biography or any book which was widely dis 
cussed m the circles in which we moved which I did not 
read This does not mean, of course, that I read in a very wide 
held, for we moved still with a very restricted group of people 
On March 18th, 1909, another baby was bom to us, the 
biggest and most beautiful of all the babies — tbe first babv 
Franklin Because of all the trouble I had had with James, I 
was very much vomed about bis food, and kept Miss Spnng 
with us for several months The baby seemed to be getting 

well, but 1 loved having her with us, and insisted on 
• keeping her until after we had been in Campobello for some 
time. She did not leave until some time around the eatlv 
part of August 

I had an English nurse then fo t the other two children 
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My mother in km had had her as a traveling maid in Europe 
She was a well trained baby s nurse I also had a young Get 
man girl and together they took charge of the three children 

* Tup First Bab\ Franklins Death 

In the autumn we moved back to Hvde P irk and I 
beginning to go up and down between New York and Hp e 
Park AH of a sudden they notified me that all the children 
had the fiu and that baby Franklin was really very ill No one 
knew bow serious it might be 1 dashed back taking Mis* 
Spnng and a New York doctor with me We spent a few 
harrowing days there moved the baby to New York but his 
heart seemed very much affected and m spite of all we could 
do he died on Not ember 8th not quite eight months old We 
took him to Hyde Park to bury him and to this day so many 
years later I can stand by his tiny little stone in the church 
yard and see the little group of people gathered around his 
tiny coffin and remember how cruel it seemed to leave him 
out there alone m the cold 

1 was young and morbid and reproached myself very bit 
terly for hanng done so little about the care of this baby I 
felt he had been left too much to the nurse and I knew too 
little about him and that in some way I must be to blame I 
even felt that I had not cared enough about him and I made 
myself and all those around me most unhappy during that 
winter I was even a little bitter against my poor young hus 
band wha occasionally tr ed to make me see bovv idiotically 
1 was behaving , 

My next child Elliolt Roosevelt was born at 49 East 6yth 
Street on September 23rd 1910 He suffered for a great 
many years with a rather unhappy disposition and I think 
in all probability I was partly to blame for certainly no one 
could have behaved more foolishly than I did practically up 
to the time of Elliotts amval and I should have known bet 
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City to await his arrival The other children returned to 
Hyde Park with m> mother in law She was in and out of 
New \ork and so was my husband who was making hij first 
campaign for State Senator *» 

My Husbands Entry into Politics 

After my husband graduated from law school and was ad 
muted to the bar he worked in the firm of Carter Ledyard 
and Milbum a much respected and old established firm 
in New York City He was doing well and Mr Ledyard liked 
him but Franklin had a desue for public service partly en 
couraged by Uncle Ted s advice to all young men and the 
glamour of Uncle Teds example. Mr Ledyard was grieved 
and genuinely disturbed by such a departure but my hus 
band decided to accept the nomination m his district which 
for thirty two years had never elected a Democrat I listened 
to all his plans with a great deal oE interest. It nev et occurred 
to me that 1 had any part to play I felt I must acquiesce in 
•vhaterer be might decide and be walling to go to Albany 
My part was to make the necessary’ household plans and to do 
this as easily as possible if he should be elected I was having 
a baby, and for a time at least that was my only mission in 
life 

My husband came home one day with a cut elbow and 
knee which threatened to become infected This occurred as 
he jumped on to a jnoi mg street car and missed the step We 
devoted twenty four hours to keeping his elbow and knee 
well soaked m disinfectant He went back to the campaign 
a novel campaign for no one had ever before tried visiting 
every small four -comers store and every village and every 
town He took the other candidates with him and they went 
*by motor with a delightful character named Hawkey whom 
we were to know quite well during the next few years We 
owned no car ourselves at that time so Franklin hired 
Hawkey and his car There was no top cm the car as I re 
member it but they drove all over the d strict rain or shine 
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They talked to practically ev ery farmer, and when the 
\otcs were counted that election d3>, it turned out to be a 
Democratic year! My husband was elected, the first DenW 
crat to win since his neighbor, Thomas Jefferson New 
bold, had been elected to the State Senate thirty two 3 ears 
before 

I went with Franklin to one meeting before the end of 
the campaign It was the first political speech I had C'« 
heard him make He spoke slowly, and every now and then 
there would be a long pause, and I would be worried for feat 
he would never go on What a long time ago that seems 1 
He looked thin then, tall high-strung and, at nmes nen 
ous White skm and fair hair, deep-set blue eyes and cleat - 
cut features No lines as yet in his face but at times a set look 
of Ins jaw denoted that this apparently pliable jouth had 
strength and Dutch obstinacy in his make-up 
FranJJm made a good many fnends in this campaign, one 
of them, Thomas Lynch of Poughkeepsie was to be a dose-, 
and warm fnend and follower from then on He believed 
firmly that Franklin would some day be President, and 
showed it by buying two bottles of champagne before pro - 
hibition, putting them away and bringing them out in Chi 
cago in 1932 just after Franklins nomination Everybody at 
headquarters had a sip in a paper cup to toast future success 
John Mack, who had been in Dutchess County pohucs for 
Some time, sen ed as a mentor m many ways He was the old 
fashioned type of politician whose politics and plnlanthiop) 
went hand in hand To this day m his law office in Pough 
kcepsie, nch and poor rub elbows and you are quite apt to 
meet some poor old soul who 11 say Now, Johnnie boy, you 
won t let them keep my man in jail, will ye? He didn’t mean 
10 do nothing wrong 1 *' j 

Mr New bald the anstocrat in politics was a good con 
trast He took an academic interest In government and a prac- 
tical interest in local politics. His son was very like him, and 
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f Mi Dick Connell, who was running for Congress again, 
gave FranUm his first lessons in teal orator. To be sure, Mr 
Connell alwavs made the same speech, but it was a grand 
'Ifone ending in a peroration to the flag which never Failed to 
thrill his audience 

We rented our house m New York City , and I suppose I 
nust have gone to Alban) and looked at the house which we 
00k on State Street, though I have no recollection of doing 
10 1 had a new English nurse with the children, Anna, James 
rnd baby Elliott 1 was so nervous about this new baby we 
look a wet nurse to be sure of having him propeil) fed, as it 
had been suggested that the fust baby Franklin, who had 
always been a bottle-hahy, might have been stronger and 
better able to stand his illness if he had been breast fed 
That autumn it was also discovered that James had a mur 
mur in his heart,. and m order to take proper care of him he 
must not be allowed to walk up and down steps He was a 
fairly tall though thin little bo), and quite a load to carry 
1 However, up and down steps we carried him all the rest of 
that winter 

In addition to the English nurse and the German gul, we 
had the wet nurse who spoke no language known to us, I 
dunk she was a Slovak My sense of duty made me feel a 
great responsibility about her baby, so I visited the home 
where the baby was boarded, a very poor but clean tenement, 
and went through agonies for fear her child w ould not do so 
well when 1 took her up to Albany She soon became so home 
sick and worried about her baby 1 had to let her go, but by 
that time little Elliott seemed to be pietty strong and well 
For several years I kept in touch wuh her, and had a bank 
account for her baby Then she disappeared off the face of 
, the earth, apparently, and I was never able to trace her where 
abouts or find out anything about the baby My conscience 
was very active in these days and 1 was much worried Even 
though she had been manned, she always seemed to me a 
defenseless person 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE MOVE TO ALBANY 


Wb arranged for a reception to be held in our Albany 
house on the afternoon of January first for as many of 
Franklins constituents as wished to come to Albany We 
arrived in the morning and naturally we were not very well 
settled I brought three servants besides the nurses and 
caterers were in the house arranging for the reception which 
went on it seemed to me, interminably The door was left 
open and people from the three counties wandered in and 
out for three solid hours When it was all over and some of 
the ddbns had been removed and the caterers were out of the 
house my mother m law and I started to mot e the furniture 
around and make the house more homelike 

I have always had a passion for bang completely settled 
as quickly as possible wherever I lived I want all my photo- 
graphs hung all my ornaments out and everything in order*' 
within the first twenty four hours I think it was my early 
training which made me painfully tidy I want everything 
around roe in its place. Dirt or d sorder makes me positively 
uncomfortable 1 

Mrs William Gorham Rice whose mother had known 
Franklin s father and mother very well was extremely kind 
to me Our first gift on arrival was a package from her of 
Dutch "ole koeken a kind of New Years cake which is very 
delicious and is sull eaten by the old Dutch families in A) 
bany She had also given me a list of shops and I sallied forth 
that next morning to do my marketing The children had 
gone out for a walk and 1 received my first shock when a 
lady stopped me on the street with *You must be Mrs Roose H 
vclt, for your children are the only children I do hot know " 
All my life I had lived ui b g cities rarely know ing my neigh 

J*3 
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bors, never expecting anjone to pay any attention to me un 
f less he knew me The suddtn realization that everybody up 
and down the street would know what ue were doing and 
would pay attention to us was a great surprise 
For the first time 1 was going to live on my own, neither 
ny mother in law nor Mrs Parish was going to be within 
rail One did not use the long-distance telephone in those 
days as we do today I wrote nvy mother in law almost ever) 
daj, as 1 had for man) years when away from her but I had 
to stand on m) own feet now, and I think 1 knew that it was 
good For me I wanted to be independent I was beginning to 
realize that something within me craved to be an individual 
What kind of individual was still in the lap of the gods 1 
People were kind and I soon made friends and I was to be 
very, very busy that) ear Occasionally 1 went as 1 considered 
it my duty, to the gallery in the capitol and listened to what 
ever might be the order of business I came to identify inter 
cstmg figures Senator Tom Grady could make a better 
\ speech than many people who are considered great orators 
today He was a very charming Irishman in spite of the fact 
that he liked his Insh liquor somewhat too well He once 
declined a dinner invitation 1 sent him, and w'orded it so 
charmingly that I kept his note for years as one of my clicr 
ished possessions Boh Wagner Big Tim Sullivan, Christy 
Sullnan, Senator Sage old Senator Brackett who looked 
hke a church deacon and was probably as wily a politician 
as cvet paced the Senate floor all stood out as individuals on 
the floor of the Senate In the Assembly I had my first glimpse 
of M Smith 

l was home e\ ery afternoon and had tea with the children 
I read to them or played with them till they went to bed l 
tned having litde Anna lunch with us but after spending a 
" solid hour o\ er the meal on our first attempt I returned her 
to the nursery Anna and James and the younger nurse had 
their room over the big library in the back of the house The 
bibv and Ins nurse were in the room next to ours 
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Anna was fair skinned like her father, with good features, 
hlue eyes and straight hair which was bleached almost white 
by the sun James was darker both as to hair and complexion 
looking in this particular more like me. Luckily for them all? 
the children have inherited their looks from their father's side 
of the family. One or two of them have eyes like my side of 
the Roosevelts, but eyes happen to ha\e been rather good in 
that branch of the family I had prominent front teeth, not a 
very good mouth and chin, but these were not handed down 
to any of my children 

Public and Private Life 
Here in Albany began for the first time a dual existence 
for me, which was to last all the rest of my life Public service, 
whether my husband was m or out of office, was to be a part 
of our daily life from now on To him it was a career in which 
he was completely absorbed He probably could not have 
formulated his political philosophy at that time as he could 
today, but the science of government was interesting — and* 
people, the ability to understand them the play of jour own 
personality on theirs, this was a fascinaung study to him 
I still lived under the compulsion of my early training; 
duty was perhaps the motivating force in my life, often ex 
eluding what might have been joy or pleasure. I looked at 
everything from the point of view of what I ought to do 
rarely frogi the standpoint of what I wanted to do In fact, 
there were times when I think I almost forgot that there was 
such a thing as wanting anything You so obviously must 
want that w hich you ought to do 1 So I took an interest tn 
politics, but I don t know whether I enjoyed it 1 It was a wife* 
duty to be interested in whatever interested her husband 
whether it was politics, books or a particular dish for dinner *< 
Tins was the attitude with which I approached that first 
winter in Albany 

Before long Franklin was launched on a Senatonat fight 
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though \ think 1 probablj contributed somewhat to its dura- 
t*an. Out ho use became the central meeting place for all the 
nemben of tills little insurgent group of some thirty or so 
~’ien led by my husband. My education was beginning In 
arnest. 1 was learning that the first requisite of a politician * 
•vtfe is always to be able to manage an) thing. The men 
irnved sometime during the morning. They went up to the 
Senate, cast their votes, ate their lunch, and during the after* 
noon they were bach at our house for smoking and talk in 
the library. They went out again for supper, and returned 
and spent the entire evening 1 spent the evenings with them 
The second stage of my education' 1 began to learn ho<v to 
get on with people of varying backgrounds. 1 still remember 
the poems which Assemblyman Ed Terry from Brooklyn 
used to bring and read to me. 

1 could not expect the maid to stay up, for she had to be up 
early in the morning, and so when I thought the hour for 
depanure was drawing near I used to go into the pantry and 
I bnng Out beer and cheese and crackers, which was a gentle 
hint that the time had come for everyone to cat, drink and 
go home. 

The Tammany leaders began to think that this fight was 
going to go on for a long time, and they sent emissaries to 
sec my husband finally, my husband came home and an- 
nounced that the gentleman he was fighting against would be 
with us for luncheon the next day 1 shall never forget my 
feelings that day. After luncheon I was to entertain "Blue 
Eyed Billy" Sheehan’s wife while my husband talked to him 
in his study. Lunch was not so bad, for I had my husband to 
carry the burden of the conversation, but after lunch we 
two women sat and talked about the weather and anything 
else Inconsequential that we could think of, while both of us 
• knew' quite well that behind the door of my husband’s study 
a really important fight was going on. 

1 was greatly relieved when finally that door opened and 
our own front door closed behind our guests. I turned to my 
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husband and ashed "Did you come to any agreement^' He 

answered "Certainly not,' and so the fight went on 

Louis Howe Makes His First Bow 

Here, for the first tune, a man who was to become a verv 
close friend of tny husband came upon the scene I hardly 
remember meeting him. He was a newspaper correspondent 
an old hand in the Albany political game, Louis McHenn’ 
How e by name He lived in Albany with his wife and daugh 
ter, but his home for years had been in Saratoga, so he knew 
the rountry-side and had many old fnends I saw hide or 
nothing of the Howes that fine year I still felt mis elf a good 
deal of a stranger We had given some dinners fulfilled our 
really necessary social obligations and when a compromise 
was finally agreed upon and the lade group accepted Judge 
O Gorman fpr Senator we gav e a final dinner before the legis 
Jature dosed to the entire insurgent group / was not at the 
dinner, for it was all men but I made all the arrangements 
and they presented my husband with a very beautiful cup 
which we still chensh among our most prized possessions 

The fate of the men who stood with my husband in that 
fight was my first introduction into the grimmer side of nw 
chine politics One man had a little country paper and de- 
pended largely on government pfinting of notices for his 
financial success The year after, he was given none, as pun- 
ishment for opposing the Democratic madiine, and his papef 
filled Similar stones came to us from van ous sources, end 
my blood boiled Mv husband was not vulnerable in anv 
way that we could see then but many of his fnends were not 
m so independent a position I realized that you might be a 
slave and not a public servant if your bread and butter could 
be taken from vou and if you grew too fond of public bfe it 
might exact compromises even if finances were not involved 
That year taught me many things about politics and started 
roe thinking along lines w hich were completely new 

In the meantime the other side of my life the domestic 
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side, had encountered one or two difficulties. One morning 
tlie nurse came to me and announced that the children were 
r slowly choking to death in their room because the fumes of 
the cigar* which had been smoked downstairs for months had 
permeated the bedroom above, so I had to move the children 
one flight up into rooms which I had dosed off, not wanting 
so many to keep clean. I closed the room over the library, 
and the mose simply meant an extra Bight of stairs up which 
to carry Jimmy, and down, several times a day. 

.After the legislature dosed 1 took the children to Hyde 
Park as usual and later to Campobello, pursuing oui usual 
routine. My husband again had a good deal of time in sum- 
mer to be with us, though he did have to spend some time in 
his district, and the legislature met again in August for a short 
Session. When I was along with the children at Campohello 
I occasionally had Miss Spring come and stay with me for her 
holiday, hut 1 do not remember having any other friends that 
year, in fact, 1 had very few friends who meant a great deal 
' *o me. My family filled my life, but a few people were always 
preeminently my own friends, in this category were Mrs. 
Selmcs, Isabella and her husband Bob Ferguson He had de- 
\ eloped tuberculosis in the spring of 1908, and they had first 
tried the Adirondacks and then in 1910 moved to New 
Mexico. Bob always wrote me long and delightful letters, 
and Isabella’s letters with the word pictures of her life in the 
Southwest were entrancing to me. 

When my husband came to Campobello he usually 
brought some young couples, or the husbands would go 
cmising and the wives perhaps came toward the end of the 
cruise to spend a day or so with us, hut 1 spent weeks alone 
with the children and neser minded the long evenings, for I 
had plenty of reading and writing to do. 

Oun Own Home in Campobello 
When I bad first fipwe to Campobello there lived next ta 
my mother-in law a very charming woman, a Mrs. Kuhn, 
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f from Boston 1 Icr son was an invalid and died before I knew 
I her but I went occasional]* to read poetry to her and sne 
was devoted to Mima and Franklin When she died it ww 
found in her wall that she suggested Mrs. Roosevelt mien! 
want to buy her land including a little point of land on the 
Bay of Fundy side of the island and her house with all its 
furnishings even china and glass and linen She asked that 
it be offered to Mrs. Roosevelt at a nominal pnee in case she 
wished it for her son 

My mother in law bought it and gave it to us and this 
house became a great source of joy to me and a place with 
which I think my children have many happy associations 

My Brother Hall 

During these years my brother had been gradually spend 
mg less and less time with us He had gone to a ranch out 
west one summer and he spent considerable time m the 
Groton School camp He always spent a part of every holiday 
with us however and usually brought some of ms young 
fnends with him 

. In the summer of tgn he came to Carapobello with a 
' group of fnends and they all tned a wild stunt My husband 
had told them that he had once climbed the "Fmr a big 
rock which at low tide is entirely out of water with a rock) 
beach and large stones around its base. He bad used a rope 
but the boys decided to try it without a rope dimbmg on 
each others shoulders The first we knew of the enterprise 
was when we heard cnes for help Through the telescope on 
our porch we could see that something was wrong on the 
beach by the “Friar Mv husband dashed down to the Hal/ 
Moon and went over to see what was wrong He found that 
they had fallen and one boy Roland Batchelder who was 
champ on shot putter at Harvard that year had broken some 
bones in his vvnst Hall had broken some bones in his foot. 
Some of the others were not so badlj hurt but all of them 
had to be taken to Dr Bennetts in Lubec He took them into 
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his hospital, which vr» m a wing of his house and kept them 
there for the night They were returned to me for nursing 
die next day The results of this adventure were disastrous 
I\o!and Batchcldcr never completely recovered the use of his 
vmst, and Hall felt the results of those broken bones in his 
foot for y cars afterwards, though he would not pay any at 
tenuon to them. 

Hall was a very hnlUant student and had been senior pte- 
fect during his last year at Groton He never really had to 
work hard, but seemed to enjoy it and had extraordinary 
powers of concentration He could work in a room filled with 
people 3II talking and laughing and apparently be oblivious 
of their presence 

The winter oF 1912 found us back in Albany m a house on 
Elk Street. My first cousin Theodore Douglas Robinson was 
tlected to the Assembly and came to take bis seat that win 
ter His wife, Helen, was my husband s half niece — ] R 
C Rosy ) Roosevelts daughter — and so out relationship was 
extremely close and complicated Our children called them 
Uncle Teddy and Auntie Helen and their children called 
us Uncle Franklin and Aunt Eleanor They had a house 
not very f3r from ours 

Our winter was clouded by the fact that their little chd 
dren had the whooping cough They had a very small baby 
who caught it and died which was a tragedy to all of us. 

Of course Teddy and Franklin were on opposite sides 
politically and one was in the Senate and the other in the 
Assembly Both Teddy and Helen had a few close fnends 
who were not great fnends of ours and they moved in a 
gayer and younger group on the whole. 

1 was always more comfortable with older people, and 
when I found myself with groups of gay, young people I still 
felt inadequate to meet them on their own gay, light terms 
1 think I must have spoiled a good deal of the fun for 
Franklin because of this inability to feci at ease with a gay 
group though I do not remember that 1 ever made much 
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objection n his lx.mg with t1««mi n» long at I wit allowed! to 

>tav v home 

I rt member feeling a httlc responsible tint yejr for lh f 
wives of some of the new Assembly men and for the mves 
of tonu of llie newspaper men, who Iliad been told were 
tor) Inncl} I reltginmlv called on them, and tned to h» w 
them occasional!) at m) house 
I remember httlc of what m> husband did in the fegnfe 
turc, except that he came out for woman suffrage He has 
always told n \cr) good story insisting that Inc? Mulbollmd 
sitting on hit desk had converted him to woman suffrage 
hut as a matter of fan he tame out for it two months before 
that memorable suit 

1 was somewhat shocked as I hid never gisen the question 
mil) serious thought for 1 took it for granted that men were 
superior creatures and still knew more about politics than 
women and while I realized that if my husband were a 
suffragist 1 probabl) must be too I cannot claim to have been 
a feminist in those cirl) days 

I had lost a good deal of my crusading spirit where the 
poor were concerned because 1 had been told I had no nght 
to go into the slums or into the hospitals for fear of bringing 
diseases home to ms children so 1 had fallen into the easier 
vs a) of sitting on boards and gtvmg small sums to this or that 
chanty and thinking that the whole of my duty to my neigh 
bor was done 

1 was not a snob largely because 1 never really thought 
about the question of why you asked people to your house or 
claimed them as friends. Anyone who came was grist to nay 
mill, because 1 vs as beginning to get interested in human be 
ings, and I found that almost everyone had something inter 
cstmg to contribute to my education 

In 1909 my brother Hall bad entered Harvard College. He 
was ready for graduation in 1912 and w on his Phi Beta Kappa 
Key, though he belonged to the class of 1913 In the Spring 
of 1912 the authorities allowed him to go with my husband 
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Dn a lr |P to Panama Never having been very fond of the 
and also being somewhat anxious whenever 1 went away 
rn T* children for a lon 8 period of time, I did not accom- 
pany them on the first part of their trip. Another member of 
v, . e 8«lature, Mayhcw Wainwright, joined them, and they 
Pad, f ram a )| accounts, a delightful time. 

# Journeying in My Own Country - 

1 met my husband in New Orleans on his return, and while 
to l* a k!n 1 college, Franklin and I proceeded on a visit 

J? » andBo > »n New Mexico. 

Mississippi was having one of its periodic risings, and 
It un 6 °e t ” e ast tram to ^ ^ erne d across for some days 
was my first experience of being run on to a boat and cross 

reached V t1V n .i? ,at 1 was somewhat relieved when we 
and Into °f ' er s,de> was a,so m y first mp into the west 

pressiont J dcSCrt co \ in | r y- a " d 1 shall never forget my im- 
fascinauon f *t? P j CC a ° d the CO Or of thc mountains and the 
T? r " lhe descrt ln general held me 
hadV^r* were 81,11 ,n the “mp a ‘ Cat Canon We 
mto C n he tfain at Demm 8- New Mexico, for the train 
automnV? thrce da > s a " cek We hired an 

d " ve fro m Deming to Silver City, but auto- 
W-i , n ‘l 1056 da > s "' ere not as reliable as they are today. 

,0 .Jr 1 ," 0 “?* ,ubK *"* '«* us, and the sand seen.it 
alou^,? us “ P un<:I ure in one weal inner tube 

thin clotbes tJ l0llt ' r Il > I5t,and - frestl from Panama, in 

bv ? nd ° nC f 3 SOItary man on a cow pony had ndden 

d,d not relish the thought „[ a niRht lost on the teS °Sud 
denly .nether ear came ,n sight, Mrs. Selntfs 
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anxious had driven out to meet us We were transferred to 

her ear and drove hack to Cat Canon arming late at night. 

Our sta> was short but long enougli for us to get a p cturc 
of camp life Our tent had a floor and half sides even win 
don's with netting across and a little stove Before we got up 
in the morning a boy amved and left water on our porch 
We lit our stove and adapted our city ideas oF a bath to the 
conditions of camp life .. 

With the extraordinary gift which both Bob and Isabel 
always possessed of imparting charm to any house they hyetl 
in their living tent in this camp was as attractive 3s any hvr 
mg room I have ever sat in The children were well and m) 
city ideas had to be rapidly adjusted when 1 saw them eating 
pork and beans and all kinds of canned food which would 
have been considered absolute death to children of their age 
in eastern surroundings 

Isabella and I wandered down the canon and into town 
calling on her friends and because this was a colony of peoP 1 ^ 
who were there from necessity for the most part, I realized 
that behind the apparently pleasant lues of several people 
whom we saw lay stones of tragedy and of heroism. 

I think I have some of the novelist s gifts in that I can al 
ways build up in my own mind the story that lies behind the 
hare facts of existence as they are usually told us 

That visit opened up a whole vista of stones in lives or 
types of people such as 1 had never known before As we 
wandered along Isabella told me casually of some of her 
domestic difficulties and laughingly said Last week I 
thought I had a really good boy jo do the work but I found 
he was wanted for the murder of his brother so I had to let 
him go to jail 

As we wandered down the Silver City streets I saw mj 
first cowboys ndmg in and throwing their reins over their 
horses heads Instead of reading of it m a book I was seeing 
it and I was thnlJed Before we went home we spent a day 
in the cafion twenty five miles away where Isabella and Bob 
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woe planning to homestead. Isabella and 1 drove over the 
rad, which in spots could hardly he called a road, some of 
it winding through the dry bed of a stream which when it 
rained would be a wt!d and rushing torrent, mating it impos* 
»We for any automobile to get through until the water aub- 
uiled. In another place it was so narrow that you wondered 
1’ow two cars could pass, and she told me that one olace was 
. known as "Dead Man's Gulch" because so many liad gone 
off the edge of the road down into the gulch below. 

Out drive was uneventful, and 1 remember only that 
neither of us was a very good cook, and that it took me hours 
to peel a few potatoes, which should haic been done in a 
few minutes. 

When we started back to Denting, Bob and Isabella dense 
us over thenwches, and we had another exhibition of Frank 
Jin's remarkable memory. Bob had wanted to take us to sec 
a certain view When we came out on the flat desert, two 
i roads crossed, and as far as one could see, whichever way one 
' went made little difference. Bob hesitated for a minute and 
said, "I really do not know sn which direction Deming lies." 
My husband looked around and calmly said, "You go straight 
ahead; I remember the contour of those mesas the day we 
drove over ” He was right, and we reached Deming and took 
the train fot home. 


Cl t a PTE n NINE 

MY BROTHER’S WEDDING 


In June of i9«a my brother was married to Margaret Rich- 
ardson of Boston. Hall was not quite tu enty-onc and she was 
twenty when they started on on their honeymoon to Europe. 
Of course, both Hall and Margaret were too young He 
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had money of his mvn, and very naturally a great desire to 
hate a home of his own, for lie had always lived either with 
my grandmother or with me I do not think lie had been 
really unhappy, but I think he had a curiosity about life 
much as I had had and a desire to possess something which 
was really his own 

The wedding was a great family gathering of the Rich 
ardson and Roosetelt clans I can remember ray aunt, Mrs 
Douglas Robinson, as the life of the party One of roj fathers 
most intimate fnends, Mr Fredenc Delano Weeks, who was 
my brothers godfather presented him on this day with a nng 
which my father had given him with the understanding that 
his son Hall was to hare it either on his coming of age or on 
his wedding day So on this memorable day Fred Weeks 
made an appropriate little speech and gave die nng to my 
brother 

From the time I was a little girl — perhaps from the time 
when my father had first talked to me in the old 37th Street 
house after my mothers death — I had always wanted to take 
care of my little brothers After Elbe died, I yearned over 
Hall, which didnt prevent me from being disagreeable to 
him very often when we were both small' As I grew up I felt 
a great responsibility for him, and thought about him a great 
deal, loved him deeply and longed to mean a great deal irt 
his life I think at this wedding I felt as though my own son 
and not my brother was being married I did hare sens 
enough even then, bower er to know that from then on be 
and his wife must lead their osvn lues and I hope I was 
nerer an interfering sister in law 1 

My First National Political Conventiom 

Tins was an erentful month in more W3ys than one and 
we jumped from personal interests to public affaus that same 
month The latter part of the month, June, ipia, ray husband 
took me to my first political convention I was rcry much 
excited We had taken a house in Baltimore with Mr and 
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dr* Mmtgonwrv Ilarc and Mr and Mr*. Jim^s fltrtv**. 
^<nc of us bad ever icon the bouse, so when we arrived we 
liscovcred that if we expected to cat an) rv*aU there we 
•vould hate 10 buy spoons, cups, etc. There was supposed to 
t* a maid in the house and she was there, but not set) com ’ 
(stent Ever) thing nice had been taken out of the bouse, and 
1 neier slept in more uncomfortable beds Afy husband and 
l had a room at the back of die house where there was an 
al!e\ The first night, if I remember rightly, m> husband was 
tety late and l was alone, and the most unearthly sounds 
emanated from that alley I was frightened to death and lay 
thinking that murder was being committed and wondering 
"hat 1 should do about it, until I fell asleep 1 
That contention was an exciting one In front of me in the 
contention hall sat Mrs August Belmont, tvho registered 
righteous indignauon and said she Would go out and fight 
the party when Mr Bryan practically read her husband out 
koF the party 

' 1 understood nothing of svhat svas going on hut 1 watched 

with keen interest the demonstration for Champ Clark, and 
was appalled when his daughter was earned around the room 
Such things sirapl) did not happen to ladies, in my code' The 
demonstrations all seemed rather senseless to me and my 
opinion of conventions changed very little I fear foranum 
bit of years ‘Why do we have to make so much noise about 
what should be senous deliberations? was my atutude until 
I began to take a more active part myself I ended in Balti 
more by considering it all very amusing however, which 
vvas a step forward in my political atutude' 

It was extremely hot I understood little about the fight for 
Woodrow Wilsons nomination, though my husband, I 
knew, was deeply interested and vvas spending a great deal oF 
time trying to bring it about ^ 

T mally, I decided my husband would hardly miss my com 
pany, as I rarely laid eyes on lum and the children should go 
to Campobello, so I went home and took them up there and 
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waned to hear ihe result. I received a wild telegram of tri- 
umph when Mr Wilson was finally nominal cd It renoi 

Mrs. F D Roo*evelt 

Campobdlo Lnstpon Marne 

Wilson nominated this afternoon all m> p'ans \ague 

splendid triumph 

FranUm 


Isabella 

During that summer 1 had several letters from Isabelta 
Though we were so much opart we have olwajs been dose 
in heart, and while I had some guests that summer I would 
often have been lonelj in m> life if » had not been for letters- 
1 have olwa)*s Imd many people about me but few close 
fnends, and those few ‘for one reason or another, have often 
hid to be aua>, so writing to them and heanng from them 
has meant* much to me 

Bob, w ho hod been a Rough Rider " and Isabella were 
world ng for Unde led who was running for President as a 
Progressive, and Franklin, of course, was helping the Wilson 
campaign, but that never disturbed Isabella or me' 

At Campobello I liacl my Uncle Eddie Hall, his wife and 
three httle girls, for a visit Jostc had been ill and unhappy for 
some time, and she died sudden]) soon after they left me. 
Cddie was not the kind of person to bring up the three little 
girls, who were now left largely m Ins mother m law s care. 
The eldest one, Mary, is rav god-daughter, and from then on 
I took a great Interest m her, though she was with her Z a 
briskie family and later at boarding school 
We come down earl) from Campobello, because my bus 
band had another campaign on hand. We went by boat and 
neither of us gave much thought to the fact that we brushed 
our teeth with the wafer in our stateroom pitchers We settled 
• children at Hyde Park Frmhhn laid his plans for the 
campaign, and then ue vent dmvn to no entirely put up" 
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in New York City, which we had taken hack from the 
pie who had rented it the winter before. We were to 
d Only one night and our old friend, Ronald Ferguson, 
os« from Scotland, was to dine with us. ^ 

The everting Ame, but my husband was too ill to go out 
' oner. He had a low fc\ er and was feeling very miserable, 
did all 1 could for him, and took Ronald out to a restaurant 
y myself. As 1 remember it, we had a very pleasant evening, 
le was a tery charming man, and though 1 dreaded the 
bought of taking him out alone, onee embarked on that 
l»nn« I enjoyed it very much. 

Typhoid Fever 

i My husband was still miserable the next morning, so l got 
* strange doctor, as out regular doctor was out of town. He 
could not explain his fever. No one could understand what 
was the matter with him I was taking complete care of him. 

We had a caretaket in the house who did what cooking was 
hccessary, and I ran up and down stairs with trays, made his 
bed, gave him his medicine, and all went\vell except for the 
fact that at certain times of the day 1 felt very peculiar. My 
husband had to take a nap after lunch every day, and 1 was 
glad enough to do the same, for the hack of my head ached 
and I was haidly able to drag myself around, It never occurred- 
to me that I might be really ill. 

After this had gone on for about ten days, my mother in- 
law came to town one evening, having grown anxious about 
her son, and 1 told her that as she was there, 1 thought 1 
would have my hair curled and go to bed, because 1 felt 
miserable. She kissed me, and exclaimed. “You must hove 
a fever'" 1 blithely responded that 1 thought 1 probably had. 
but tkmt it would be all right in the morning. 

She insisted that 1 take my temperature and we found that 
it was roa.The doctor came, and 1 went to bed, and the next 
day tests were taken and^t was discovered that 1 bad typhoid 
fever. TrmVYm bad bad it before when be was a little t«y. so 
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he was running only a low temperature, but they 
thought he had it, also I proceeded to have a perfect!? 
mal case, and with ray usual ability to come back quicldj I 
was up and on my feet .while Franklin was still in bed a«'.r 
feeling miserable and looking like Robert* Louis Stevens? 3 
at Vailima 

Louis Howe's Second Appearance 

In the meantime, the campajgn was on, and now Louu 
Howe, the quiet, even then rather gnome-like looking hide 
newspaper man from Albany, came to the rescue. He had 
grown interested in mj husband at the tune of the Scnatcna- 
fight, and when Franklin asked him to run the campaign b* 
accepted Going to Dutchess County, he laid his plans aru 
earned the district for a man who was flat on his back all d 
time 

Louis was an astute politician, a wise reader of ncvvspapc 
and of human beings but he was somewhat impractical t 
spots A check book was one of the things Louis did n£ 
understand very well My husband gave him a check boo 
and a certain amount of money in the bank Each uric Loui 
came to see ray husband he insisted that he still had mone> It 
the bank. Finailv, the bank notified my husband that the flC 
(ount was overdrawn Louis jtill insisted he had money o r 
hand, and when Franklin looked over the check book lie 
found that Louis always added the balance instead of deduct 
ing it, so of course, die amount always went up instead of 
down 

I was not faiorabl) impressed with Louis at this tunc be- 
cause he smoked a great many cigarettes' Remember, 1 was 
suli a Puritan 1 1 felt that his smoking spo.lcd the fresh air that 
m) husband should have in his bedroom and I was vw <!is 
approving whenever he came down to report on the cam 
poign I lost sight entirely of the fan that he was winning the 
campaign, and that without him my huslund would have 
vvomed himself to more of a wreck Rian he was and probably 
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*■ the ejection I simply made a nuisance of my self over 
visits and his cigarettes 1 often wonder now liow they 
tote with me in those days I had no sense of values uhatso- 
"r and was pretty rigid still in my standard of conduct 
ft was not until Dr DclaEcld told my husband to go up to 
the country and forget about his temperature and lead a nor 
tnal life that my husband began to pick up again 
My husband was reelected, thanks to Louts Howe I pul 
the New York house in order and moved the children there 
as it was too late to rent it and we had decided not to take a 
house in Albany for the winter but to live in two rooms at 
theTen Eyck. Hotel We commuted between New York and 
Albany 1 went to Albany every Monday afternoon and re 
turned to New York every Thursday morning to be with the 
children 

Hall and Margaret came back from Europe in September 
912 and settled down in Cambridge and they had their Erst 
aby that winter 1 went to Cambridge when I heard the baby 
lid not thrive After weeks of anxiety this child died without 
>ur ever really being enurely sure what was wrong with it 
At the same ume Hall was in the hospital with appendicitis 
ivfuch made everything much harder for them both 
Dunng 1913 he studied engineering and by dint of going 
to the engineering camp during the summer holidays he grad 
uated from the engmeenng school obtaining his M E degree 
m 1914 

The winter of 1913 I put Anna into Miss Davidge s school 
Interestingly enough this was the school which years later 
Miss Dickerman was to take over and where I was to teach 
and to be vice-pnncipal 

During the winter there was some talk of the possibility of 
my husbands being invited to join the administration in 
' Washington but I was too much taken up with the family 
to give it much thought 
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WASHINGTON 


In April, Franklin was sent for by tbe President, and I stay^ 
in New York waiting to hear what would be our fate I w3 * 
really well schooled now, and it never occurred to me to <J UC * 
tion where we were to go or what we were to do or how w 
were to do it I simply knew that what we had to do we cli 
and that my job was to make it easy In a short tunc we P 1 * 
word that my husband had been appointed Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy He resigned from the State Senate and took up 
the work in Washington There was an epidemic of smallr 0< 
at the time, so we were both vaccinated 
M) husband had taken rooms at the Powhatan Hotel ^ 
Washington, and wanted me to come down for a time that 
spnng I dashed to Auntie Bye who was in Farmington, Con 
necticxit to ask hoc « hot n etc the duties of an Assistant Srcrf 
tarys wiFe I think my heart sank somewhat as she gave m* 
careful instructions on my calls but I doubt if I registered as 
much dismay as did my hide daughter in Jaw Betsy the otbef 
dt\ when I gwe her the list of people she was suppled W 
coll on Her face dropped and she said “I m feeling very l»* 
mama I know 1 shall have to go to bed " 

One thing Auntie By e impressed on me was that os the wife 
of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy my duty v\j* first last 
and all the time to look after the Navy itself She said “You 
will hod that many of the young officers* waves have a ban! 
time because they must keep up ihnr position on very small 
pay You can do a great deal to male life pleasant for them 
when they arc in Wasbing'on and that is nbat you should , 

must have come a long way since I moved up to Albany 
for then I never could have paid those Ant call* and repeated 
150 
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formula which 1 can remember to this day “1 am Mrs 
™*nUtn D Roosevelt My husband has yust come as Assistant 
*cretar> oE the Navy " House after house 1 visited and ex- 
plained myself in this way My shyness was wearing itself off 
rap dly 

The summer of 1913 1 took the children to Campobcllo, 
Wt Franklin was not able to come for such long periods of 
tune as before 

Tire autumn of 1913 wc took Auntie Bye's house at 1733 
N Street It was a comfortable old fashioned house that I had 
staved in many years before, and the two old colored servants, 
hhlhe and Francis, who had taken care of Uncle Will when 
Auntie Bye was away, agreed to take care of it in summer and 
look after Franklin when he was there alone 
There was a little garden m the hack with a most lovely 
tose arbor on the side where one could have breakfast in the 
late spring or summet days, and even dine on summer eve- 
nings This little garden was kept in order by a delightful man 
^William Reeves, whom I got to know very well His reticence 
was really remarkable We lived in that house four years, and 
though 1 talked with him often it was not until 1 came to tlie 
White House m 1933 that I discovered that Mi Reeves was 
the head gardener at the White House, and that it had been 
because of his posiuon there that he had gone to Auntie Bye 
dunng Unde Teds administration 1 He had kept it up be- 
cause of his affection for her and his interest in her garden 
When we moved down to Washington my mother in law, 
as usual, helped us to get settled We had bought a car and 
brought a young chauffeur with us from Hyde Park, and I 
bad to begin in earnest to pay m> calls 

My husband had asked Louis Howe to come down as his 
assistant in the Navy Department, and he also moved his wife 
~ and two children one of them a fairly well grown girl and 
the other only a baby boy , into an apartment not very far from 
us l now called on Mrs, Howe and, realizing that she had 
no car, l made arrangements by which I frequendy picked her 
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up tn the afternoons and took her with her baby on my rout* 
of calls I always had one or two of ray own children m tn 
car 

Anna was going to school with the Misses Eastman, am 
James began ins schooling that autumn in the little Potoma 
School 1 remember that winter primarily as one in which 
spent every afternoon, paying calls We lived a kind of sctcia 
life I had never known before, dining out night after mg" 
and having people dine with us about once a week. 

1 already knew a few people in Washington, and my great 
est joy was Mrs. Leavitt, a most enchanting, white-hairet 
lady who had been a friend of my Grandmother Roosevelt* 
You never thought of her as old, her skin was soft as a baby ; 
and her eyes were young Isabella Ferguson once said k 
must be nice to live where, when jou want to see an angel 
jou can call on Mrs Leavitt She had that soothing effeci 
on everyone, with her gentle voice and manner, but back o\ 
it was plenty of character and she taught me many a lesson 
in discussing my children My husband knew Mrs Charles 
Hamlin well, she was a younger sister of our Albany fnend 
Mrs William Gorham Rice Full of fun, she aided and abet- 
ted her daughter m playing pracucal jokes on their "Quests 
She enjoyed these as much as did her young and charming 
daughter, and my husband and I found them delightful Mz*- 
Hamlin was very kind to us both and I was most graceful 

We very early discovered that unless we made some «t 
tempt to see a few people at regular intervals, we would never 
see any one informally, and so once every two weeks oi 
thereabouts a few of us dined together regularly Tins group 
consisted of the Secretary of the Intenor and Mrs Franklin 
K Lane, a charming couple who appealed to young and old, 
Air and Mrs Adolph Miller, old friends of the Lanes, Mr 
and Mrs William Phillips, and ourselves William Phillip*' 
was in the State Department, and Ije and Caroline were old 
friends of ours She was the Caroline Drayton of St Moritz 
days. We put formality Ischlnd us for these evenings and did 
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en seat the Secretirv of the Interior according to rank 
n and 1 still stavedhome on Sunday evenings and con 
i A d the informal Sunday evening suppers uhich we !nd 
avshad since our marriage I cooked eg^ on the tabic in 
laSngdish sened cold meat and salad a cold dessert and 
cocoa 

l tried at first to do without a secretary but found that it 
tool, me such endless hours to arrange my calling list and 
*twver and send imitations that I finally engaged one for 
three mornings a week. 

Our First Official Trip 
The first tnp my husband took that autumn was an mspec 
3n tnp that took him to New Orleans and bjek to Biloxi 
ong the Gulf to Pensacola and to Brunswick Georgia He 
nued his cousin Miss Laura Delano to go with us and this 
■ as my fust taste of a really strenuous tnp 
, We atm eel m New Qtleans early one morning went out 
r once to inspect a mor° or less deserted na\y yard looking 
nto every nook and comer then we had a little time in which 
■\c welt driven around the town to see the cemeteries We 
saw thf old slave block in the Cabtldo vve saw the Vieux 
Carre tTie old square of French houses with wrought iron 
balconies Franklin was whisked off to dinner and we were 
invited by a delightful retired navy gentleman to dine m one 
of the restaurants on delicious food and dnnk cafe bnde which 
was brought in after the restaurant lights vve e turned out 
in a silver bowl and served from a silver ladle which hung 
on the edge of the bowl Only the light of the burning brandy 
in the coffee illuminated the room. 

After this feast we went to the opera and afterwards vve 
“load supper witWi party finally getung to bed about two 
o clock onli to be told that we must leav e on someone $ yacht 
at five o clock in the morning 1 packed and I think had less 
than two hours sleep We were routed out m the morning 
taken down to the boat and started off without anv breakfast 
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In i Iitrie while some warm clumpagne was brought arourn 
to us OF course, I could not dnnk champagne' I lours wen 
by before we got anything more to eat orjdrink, and I w* 
Feeling flint and miserable m spite of the fact that we «« 
steaming along on completely landlocked waters 

Somewhere around three o’clock in the afternoon w 
reached Biloxi, where Franklin was taken ofF on a side-wheel 
flat bottomed boat to be shown the harbor, which they boprf 
to induce him to consider for a naval base 

Laura and I were driven in a procession through the MWft 
*hown Jefferson Davis' old home and various other things 
Finally, we were reunited in the hotel, where a banquet vvai 
being held By this time we three were so sleepy we could 
hardly hold our eyes open, yet I could not help chuckling #• 
seeing Laura taken in to dinner by a gentleman who had on 
patent leather shoes of the high, buttoned vanety, with all the 
buttons on both shoes completely unbuttoned so that the 
uppers flapped as he walked I saw her horrified but fascinated 
eyes upon them 1 ^ 

It seemed to be the fashion for husbands to take their wives 
in and sit by them Franklin soon confided in me that he was 
practically going to talk in his sleep He said encouragingly 
that when we got on the tram we could sleep as late 3S vve 
liked, for thougli our tram got into Pensacola at five a m we 
would not have to get off until we were ready 

The banquet was over, and Franklin had made his speech 
and really had been half asleep We were about ready to g° 
to the train when word came that the tram was over an Hour 
late After Franklin and I had shaken hands with everybody 
present, Laura and I retired to a room upstairs to vvait until 
word came that it was time to gp to the train Finally, we got 
on board Laura and I were asleep in our stateroom whet>( 
Franklin knocked on the door and said we were not in the caf 
which stay ed in Pensacola, and we would hav e to get off at 
five a m ! It was 4 45* 

Laura, who usually takes some tame to dress, was nowhere 
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i ‘ady when we pulled into the station so Tranklm c tme 
o help* Between vs we finished dressing her picked I r 
and shoved them off the tram She was exhausted and 
she found we were expected by the family that met us 
tdown for a preliminary breakfast with them and to re 
for a secord larger and more formal breakfast aft<_r 
*° hours in our Tooms she calmlv announced that she 
fas going to bed and would attend no second breakfast 1 1 lefi 
*er when I went down to do my duty as pleasantly as pos 
iblc. 

After this we went to a picnic on an 'island with no shade 
ind a blazing sun but everyone seemed comfortable and 
cheerful On the way I had been driven -wound the town md 
50 1 "as surprised and pleased when 1 reached the island to 
see Laura there evidently recov ered from her morning exhaus 
tion Franklin and the gentlemen joined us 
The picnic was very pleasant and we got off again that 
evening for Brunswick Georgia Traveling on the tram with 
is was a rather mediocre theatrical troupe I listened to their 
conversation at breakfast with a great deal of amusement 
When we arrived in Brunswick and were told that Franklin 
was going to a stag dinner party and we would be entertained 
by the ladies and t iken to the theater 1 was quite interested to 
see our traveling troupe perform 
At his dinner Franklin was given several kinds of possum 
He made one speech and it turned out to be too short so h- 
got up and made another one to satisfy his audience 

We lived through this evening but were very sleepy for 
we had gone over -to Jekyll Island during the day and hid 
been driven along the beach Plenty of fresh air on top of a 
somewhat exciting and exhausting trip — and you can imagine 
•bow sleepy we were' When we left Brunswick and headed 
for home Laura remarked that she thought she had had ill 
she wanted of official travel I S3id nothing for I had an ink 
ling that my years of this kind of travel had only just begun 
1 think I knew instinctively that these tups were just one 
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of the tests that life puts jn vour way as a preparation for tht 
future They were feats of endurance and, in the doing the} 
built up strength 1 learned that I could be tired and that it did 
me no harm Sometime or other I had to catch up on slefjv 
but I learned that if I kept raj self well, when 1 had an e* 
hausting strain to endure, it could be borne. 

I could never saj m the morning, I hate a headache and 
cannot do thus and so ' Headache or no headache, thus and 
so had to be done, and no time could be wasted I could no* 
be a burden and add any care to a man who had plent) w 
official things to do, when the point of mj going was to make 
life pleasanter* 

I knew that I did not actual!) hate to go but I was inter 
ested in seeing my own countr), and there was a sense c r 
pride and obligation which made me feel that I must not ad< 
to the difficulties of the tnp At the time I was not conscious C 
all this, but as I look back upon it now I realize that the ter 
strenuousness of some of these expenences built up a ccnfi 
dence in mj ability to stand things which has stool me It 
good stead throughout the rest of my life 

A Collector’s Characteristics 

When I was first married 1 discot ered that my husband 
was a collector I had ne\er before come in contact with • 
collector In every other aspect he was both careful and eco- 
nomical I neter knew him in those earlv da)s to take a cab 
when he could take a streetcar I hate often seen him curr) his 
bag down the street and board a car at the comer He took 
great care of his clothes net er spent a great deal on himself 
and there were many things in those early days that we felt 
we could not afford After our first little car we went without^ 
one for some time, and when we moted to Washington the„ 
first two cars that we had were secondhand until I final!) 
persuaded my husband that we spent more on repairs and had 
less use out of them than we would hate out of a new car 
The new car which we finally bought lasted until we left 
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ftashington, when he again deaded that we did not need a 
pit and sold it 

| Asa collector he was careful too, and much of his collco 
was acquired at most reasonable prices, because of the 
•fact that not many people were interested in hts field when he 
ta^in to collect, and his interest extended over so many years 
He really knew about everything which he bid Cot at auctions 
or acquired after spending hours m old bookstores or punt 
; shops 

L His interest was m the American Navy and he collected 
‘ hooks and letters and pnnts and models of ships Tlie collec 
| bon was fairly sizable and interesting when he w ent to Wash 
as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, but those years in 
the Navy Department gave him great opportunity to add to 
U 1 remember, for instance, that he w as offered and acquired 
an entire mmhful of letters which included the love letters of 
one of our early naval officers He also acquired a fetter writ 
,ten by a captain to his wife describing the receipt of the news 
bf George Washingtons death and his subsequent action on 
passing Mt Vernon He is said to have instituted a custom 
which every Navy ship has followed from tVi^t day to this 
and which vanes only according to the personnel earned bv 
the ship All the ships lower the flag to half mast, man the 
rail, toll the bell and if a bugler is on board, blow taps 
During this time Tranklin also acquired a very good model 
of the old Constitution, and his collection g re vv apace At 
different times he has collected other things For instance 
there was a penod when he was very fond of small chap 
books, childrens books and classics published m dimtnutivt 
editions, and first editions of every kind hav e always attracted 
him, though he has never followed any one hne Stamps were 
• also an interest of long standing 

I have often wondered why he never handed down this 
love of collecting to any of our children My o n ly explanation 
is that living in the house with a collector may g lve everyone 
the feehne that onlv one neixnn in a K<i„ C nl,»i-l _ 
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1 cr the famd) will ln\c to move out m order to keep 
lilt cnlkili™ mud ind pinpcrlj lioustd' 

All through tiu- first J ears m Washington I wondered «n 
the additions to the nival collection would find a home on 
our return to New ^ork where the house seemed already 
fill! hut it was m inaged and I wasted much time It) mg 
rcstmn a collector — which simpl> cannot be done' 

With the autumn of 191 } mj life in Washington as the 
wife of i minor official rcallv begin I could base learned 
much about politics and government for I had plenty of op 
port unit) to meet and till with interesting men and women- 
As 1 look hick upon it however 1 think the whole of my W* 
remained centered in the family Tlie children were still 
two more were to be b< rn during this period and outside ot 
the exclusively person il life there was the social aspect which 
seemed to me then most important 

Nearly oil the women at that time wore the slaves oF th e ^ 
Washington socnl svstem There were two women who 
broke loose One was Martha Peters wife of Congressman 
Andrew J Peters of Massachusetts and a sister of Wilham 
philips. She did not care for large social functions and she 
did not think it was her dut) to her husband s career to spend 
every afternoon of her life paying calls on the wives of other 

^The other woman was Alice Longworth quite frankly too 
much interested in the political questions of the day to waste 
her time calling on women who were after all not important 
her scheme of life She liked the social side but she liked 
her own particular kind of social life She wanted to know 
’it die interesting people but she certain!) did not want to be ^ 
, 1 doing uninteresting things Her house was the center 

ielv and of interesting gatherings Everyone who came 
“ Washington coveted an introduction to her and an invita 

t,on to het thc m dependence and courage displayed 
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’*tte two ladies 1 was perfectly certain tha* I had n» dim 
cFer o f an individual nature and that my onl\ chance of 
in? my duty as the wife of a public officials is to do exactK 
the majority of women were doing perhaps to lx: a hide 
ate meticulous about it than some of the others were 
hatever 1 u'as asked to do must be done and it was no* 
wa/s conducive to comfort on mv part or on the part of 
tj one else 

Target Practice 

One of the first experiences of the autumn of 1913 stall re 
naw with me for many years. I had always been a pirticul irly 
»j sailor so 1 drend«i the fact that 1 would undoubtedly 
me to be occasionally on nasal ships. Sure enough we were 
nvited to go to target practice by the Secretary of the fSisj 
and Mrs Daniels. My husband was delighted All the gentle- 
men went on the ship that was doing the firing wc ladies ssent 
on the battleship which svas tosvxng the target Wc went dosvn 
the user and back and spent the svbolc da> in Chcsapeale 
Bay 1 dreidcd disgracing my husband by being ill 

To the others I imagine the day seemed calm to me 11 
seemed extremely rough As the morning advanced I gresv 
greener until finally a young officer noticed my plight and 
asked if I would like to climb the skeleton mast The skcletor 
mast was a new device at this time and though 1 had very 
little interest m anything I thought to do something svouh 
he a relief I climbed the mast and had to hold on carefully 
as the fall to die deck Mow was not inviting MiraculousK 
my seasickness disappeared. Somehow or other I lived througl 
that nip but it took me many more years before I ceased t 
dread dinner or luncheon on board a battleship 

1 can remember one trip on tlie Sylph — a little boat ofte 
used by the Assistant Secretary of the Navy — with Anna an 
James aboard when both of them wete ill I held then heat 
and put them to bed Some of our guests were miserable i 
I had no tame to be ill mysetP 
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Gnchnlly I became a good sailor, but to this day I He ^ 
sea Ironi tlu. land, and if I must cross it to get somewhere 
util and good, but I hate not jet learned to enjoy mj self on 
bo ird i ship I suppose I could Jcarn to loaf on a ship m B 
calm sea, but the inccntive.to make me try it would hate to 
be greater than any I hate thus far experienced 

OrriciAL Lire 

My calls began the winter of 1914 under poor auspices, fot 
tas feeling miserable again, as another baby was coming 
mg the following August Somehow or other I made my 
tnds every afternoon and from ten to thirty calls were 
?ched off my list day after day Mondays the tvites of the 
itices of the Supreme Court Tuesdays the members of 
ngress How many times I hate wondered why my New 
rk congressmen moved from place to place so frequently' 
icy rarely had houses their wives came down seldom, and 
leave cards on them I had to climb up stairs in rooming 
rses and search every large and small hotel 1 YVednesdays 
: Cabinet and here was a problem to be met If Mrs 
mels invited me to be with her that afternoon I could not 
calling on the other members of the Cabinet Thursdays 
waves of Senators, and Fridays the diplomats Miscel 
eous people were wedged in on whatever days were 
nted on their cards or if they had no days, on any days 
l happened to be near their homes Saturdays and Sundays 
re free for the children 

ust as Mr Daniels was a kind and understanding chief, 
s Daniels was a kind and understanding wife and did not 
iect me to be with her every Wednesday Later in the 
iter when my calls were paid I tried to stay at home on __ 
idnesdays and receive anyone who came to call on me I ~ 

I my first expenence then of entertaining ladies who spoke 
hree different languages and of being the only person able 
ommunicate what was being said from one to the other 1 
Situations of so many vaneties were forcing themselves 
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VT*’'* we thit will) nilly l was getting to the point where 1 
*e!t l could cope with almost an> social event \U household 
hid long since ce*.«^l to give me my trouble, u nn smoothly, 
**id only now ind then did l have any difficulty 1 had 
brought with roc four servants whom 1 had hid for some time 
m \cw 'll orb and a nurse and a governess They stayed with 
rie for all my first vears in Washington I learned to combin'* 
regularity in the childrens lives with clasucitv <n far as our 
own lives were concerned 

Mv husband frequentk came home for luncheon and 
brought some men with him more often when the war begin 
than in the first years when be had had mote lime for the 
Metropolitan Club and games of golf This was the game 
which he enjoved above all others However when he did 
come home he wished -v short lunch and no time wasted 
They must be able to talk freely so 1 developed i habit which 
l have always retained. I have a little silver bell put beside 
my place at every meal It belonged to my mother and is part 
of the recollections of my earliest days— Old Mother I lub- 
bard with her dog under her arm It is never very far from 
mv hand at meals When I nng the servants come in ind 
take the plates away pass the next course and then withdraw 
to the pantry and stay there until I nng again This was made 
the rule in Washington and will be continued wherever we 
are I imagine for conversation can flow more freely It was 
necessary during the World War when frequently conversa 
ttons were held which must not go bevond the people seated 
at the table and 1 have found it always relieves a certain 
restraint at the table not to have someone standing behind a 
chair or hovenng in the room 

l leie as in Albany I tned to get m from my calls by five 
h o clock so as to hav c tea at home and the children were always 
with me for an hour before then own supper and bedtime 

Somewhere around the middle of this winter— I think in 
early ^March — my husband was sent on an inspection tnp to 
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the wav to the Coast and I was thrilled besides we 
have an opportunity to sec Bob and Isabella for a dav or two 
on the way It was a short visit, but even a few dap meant a 
great deal to me We took the Santa Fe and I had my n 15 * 
evp^nencc with the Harvey restaurants At this time on 
tarn trams you got out for your meals. The food was excel 
lent- they rang a bell when it was time to get back on th - 
min so you did not even have to watch the clock Theonlv 
difficulty lay in the fact that trains were sometimes late an 
then your meals came at odd hours. 

Everything was new everything was interesting and I wl> 
feeling very well again but little did 1 realize what swenuov^ 
traveling it was going to be once we reached the West Cow* 

A vear or so before I bad had to send my German girl '^b° 
had been for some time with the children out to the VWst 
Coast because she had such very bad sinus trouble and bad 
decided that only in a milder climate could she be cured I 
was devoutly thankful for the fact that she came at once to J 
see me and did mv pressing and packing in San Francisco 
When we arrived m each place a naval aide appeared and 
told us what we should do for which I was v ery thankful I 
was still new at getting on and off naval ships with all the 
ceremony attached thereto 

The first time that Anna was with us when we bobbed tip 
and down in a little boat and my husband received the seven 
teen-gun salute fired for the Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
she buned her head in my lap because she was verv sensitive 
to noises Afterward she earned cotton to put in her ears' I was 
totally unprepared when this first salute came but as I 
was somewhat de 2 p even then the noise did not bother me. 

When it came to boarding a battleship I had to wait to be 
told whether I went ahead of my husband or whether he 
w-ent ahead of me What did I do while he stood at salute 
whom did I shake hands with and what parts of the ship 
should I not visit and when we came to leave d d I go firs'- 
last* All these questions and many more seemingly foolish 
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questions came up to worry me during those first inspection 
tnps Gradual!) 1 learned m) way about Somehow m> hus 
hmd seemed to know all this without coaching, and 1 hive 
alwajs wondered how he absorbed knowledge where 1 hid • 
to struggle and ask innumerable questions. Perhaps he grew 
cunous earlier in life. In anj case, he has always been able to 
answer most of the questions wc base asked bun and when 
we thought on occasions we had him trapped and went to an 
encyclopedia to prose him wrong, almost invariably be was 
right' 

On tins trip, as on most other official trips, out engage- 
ments began at nine or ten o clock in the morning and ended 
somewhere around midnight After that I wrote my letters 
and packed my bags. We went all the way up the coast to 
Portland, Oregon, and Seattle Washington, and I loved the 
navy yards there, with their roses blooming so early in the 
spring 

We came back via the Northern Pacific and from what 
seemed like spring we suddenlv woke one morning to a 
winter landscape All about us was virgin forest and a blanket 
of snow below and on the branches of the giant evergreens 
The beauty and magnificence of the scene was something 1 
shall never forget When my grandchildren were going West 
this winter, 1 told them to remember to look at these big 
trees and only hoped that man had not already done away 
vvuh them 

On all these trips I started out with a great deal of appre- 
hension, in spite of the fact that 1 loved seeing new places I 
hated to leave my children, but once out, my fears were 
quiescent until we were about two days from home, and 
then they revived in full force, and the last night I usually 
imagined all the terrible things that might happen to the 
children before we saw them again The) might fall out of a 
window, ot into the fire, or be run over' Those last nights 
•were certainly bad ones and 1 was relieved to get home and 
find everything nmninq smoothlv Mv mother in law alwavs 
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had an eje to the children when we went away, so there 
ream was no cause for anxiety, but dunng these years they 
i 6 usua ^ 11111 coWs and earaches and tonsils which are 
• , , . children, and in addition many of the less serious 
childish illnesses 

Elho*t vs as bowlegged and had to wear braces for a while, 
and the summer before, at Campobello, he had fallen into a 
bonfire on the beach and burned his little hands badly So* 155 
of the coals had got under the braces and burned places oo 
his legs I can remember now my terror when I came bach 
from a sail to find him swathed in bandages. How grateful 
I was that his face had not been burned and that the braces 
had come off quick!) enough to prevent the burns from being 
too deep Anyone with children knows that she must be pre- 
pared for all kinds of v lassitudes but it takes you some time 
to accustom yourself to these things At first >ou feel that 
you or someone else should have prevented whatever goes 
wrong Later you leam that no amount of care will ward off v 
the accidents and all you can do is to meet them as they come - ' 
along with a calm and steadfast spim 
That summer of 1914 the children and I went to Caropo- 
bcllo as usual but war clouds were gathering over Europe 
and Washington was full of anxiuy My baby was due 1 J 
arrive sometime in the month of August md plans had been 
mauc for the doctor who had taken care of me with iny four 
Olhcr children lo Hi up and lie uuh me for the oenr Mist 
Spring, the same nurse who was always with me on these 
occasions, and who managed to come as often a» possible 
when the children had any admen is came up to letp me 
compm) My husband came for a short holiday my motlief 
m law was in her ovvn cottaj c near bj Hut instead of waiting ,* 
un* 1 the right time I woke rnr husband on the night o( t 
August sixteenth 10 tell him 1 thought he had better go to 
Lubcc and get our old fnend Doctor lien nett Mj mother 
iali» heard mv husband call down 10 the men on the Half 
M *>« to bring in the little fait 10 he cou' 1 sad over w> sh«* 
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came running over From her cottage to find out what was 
is rang 

Instead of behaving as 1 always had before and giving them 
only a few hours to wait, 1 proceeded to make everyone w lit 
around for the whole of the next day, and the baby did not 
amvc until early evening on August seventeenth I felt very 
guilty, for 1 knew Doctor Bennett had many other patients 
probably much mote m need of his care than I was, and I 
tried to make him leave, but he felt very responsible and m 
sifted on sitting around At last it was all over and he re 
marked to Miss Spring Why, she is just like one of us. ] 
never took care of summer people before Evidently he 
thought that havingababy was different if you lived in Maine 
all year around or if you spent part of the year somewhere 
else, and 1 think he expected me to give him a great deal of 
trouble and was pleasantly surpnsed that 1 proved to be no 
more difficult than any oE his other patients 

Tnnkhn, Junior, the second baby to be given this name 
irogressed very satisfactory and I never had a pleasanter 
:om alescence, though we had one scare Miss Spring put a 
slue veil over the baby one day m ender to shield him from 
:he bright light and he sucked it and when she went to look 
at him she found him dyed blue and was petrified that some 
thing in the dye had poisoned him The color w as on the out 
side for the most part, however and washed off and he suf 
fered no ill effects 

Franklin had arrived on July twenty fifth but on the 
twenty ninth he had a telegram to return to Washington be- 
cause war seemed so imminent He wared me from there the 
various events as they occurred before he returned to Camjpo- 
bcllo None of us quite realized the years of war that lay 
ahead Tins is best illustrated by the fact that a young hanker, 
who was married to my husbands cousin said reassunnglv 
to us that summer that this war could not last long the 
bankers of the world could control it by refusing credits 
When my husband remarked ihat ncnnle had alwavs been 
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a We to find moncj with which to carrv on war more thm 
one man in the financial world smiled knowinglv and said 
it could onlj be a question of a few months before Europe 
would be at peace again 1 dunk mj husband had a premom 
tion that it was not going to be over so quicklj perhaps be- 
cause he saw so much oF Navj people who naturalh w - **® 
planning what might happen if we were drawn in 

An Assistant Secretari and a Seaman 

While I was soil in bed one of the destrojers came up and 
spent a few daw cruising around the coast, his husband gave 
all the joung officers heart failure bj insisting on taking the 
ship through a phee which looked to them extremely danger 
ous but which his .intimate knowledge of these waters made 
safe for nav igadon 

I remember one occasion when he brought a destroyer 
through the Narrows "This is a passage running between the 
mainland at Lubec, Marne and the island of Campobcllo 
The tide runs through at great speed except when it is slack 
and at low water it would be enurel) impossible to take a 
destrojer or an) big ship through but at high tide if you 
know the passage it can be done Mj husband did it on a 
number of occasions though the officers with him thought 
he would surely scrape the bottom 

That autumn though he did not resign as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy my husband ran in lhe September primaries 
against James W Gerard for United States Sen-tor and was 
defeated- I remember very little about the campaign I had 
to stay m Campobello until September was well on and had 
such a small baby that most of my attention was focused on 
him at the tune I do not think diat m> husband ever had 
any idea that be tv as going to win out, and I have often 
heard him say that he did not think himself suited to sene 
in the United States Senate and therefore it was probably 
a great relief to find himself back at his desk in the Navj 

Department. 
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Life was beginning to assume mote senous aspects, and 
uhen we got bach to Washington that autumn man) things 
had begun to change, though on the surface the social life 
went on as usual 

From Campobcllo 1 usually tool, the children to Ilyde 
Fad, and left them for a time with my mother tn law , while 
I went hack to Washington, until it seemed advisable to hung 
them down Sometimes I left the youngest ones even alter 
I moved Anna, and James back, but this year vie paid my 
mother in law only a short visit and then mov ed back 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 

MY BROTHER GOES TO THE YUKON 4 


k My brother. Hall, bad spent the summer of. 19*3 as an as 
sistant professor m the Harvard Engineering Camp, and in 
June, 1914, he graduated and with his wife Margaret, he 
started for the West He wanted to go to Russia hut the 
European situation seemed so threatening that when he 
reached California he decided to take a job with the Guggen 
heims m the mines near Dawson City in the Yukon He had 
to get there as soon as possible and they had to come out 
again before the winter set in or else spend the enure winter 
up there They stayed there in the end, and as a baby W3S to 
arrive in April I was asked in the autumn of 1914 to send 
up a nurse during the following winter I felt a bit hopeless 
but found a woman from Norway or Sweden who consented 
readilv to go m by dog sled and she reached them safely 
It seemed very strange to have this brother, who had been 
more like my child, so far away In a way it was good training 
for me. Cor l learned early that children leave home and 
lead In es of their own and that it is well not to cling to them 
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too much, for that is sometimes the surest wav of losing tlieia 
altogether 

One letter from my sister in Itn amused me verv rnuvh 
She had never done an\ real housework before and here $hf 
tvas obliged to do even her own washing She had dumped 
everything into the boding water together, and all the dyf 
from the black things had run into the various other thing* 
in the tub She wrote bemoaning the color that had emerged 
therefrom, and the shrinking almost to the v amshmg point o f 
such things as woolen socks and underclothes 

She had great courage because never once did she suggest 
that she would rather have left the ^uhon and comeback to 
civilization before the birth of her second baby I must say 1 
was vastly relieved when I got a wire on April n, 1915 sat 
ing that Henry Parish Roosevelt had safely arrived and that 
alj^was well 

The San Francisco Fair— 1915 

In the spring of 1915, President Wilson appointed as com 
nussioners to the San Francisco fair Mr William Phillips 
who was Assistant Secretary of State and mv husband Mr 
Phillips went out ahead of us. I was to go with my husband 
and we were to accompany Vice-President and Mrs Marshall 
who were the personal representatives of the President at the 
fair 

Much to our ]Oy, the Secretary of the Intenor and Mrs. 
Franklin K Lane, and Mr and Mrs Adolph Miller, decided 
to go out at the same time They, of course, were going back 
to their homes, for the Millers still owned a house in Berke- 
ley and a ranch in Southern California The Lanes had lived 
for many years in California and Mr Lane had rend -red 
great service to that state as a public sen ant and to the City of 
San Francisco dunng the earthquake and the fire that fol 

k'vrce-Pres'dent and Mrs Marshall were to join us in Chi 
oago and as I had never known either of themvery well and 
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the Vice-President had the reputation of being extremely 
silent 1 looked Forward with some trepidation to being throw n 
with them on what of necessity must be rather intimate 
*terras I cannot say that ev en after this trip 1 felt that I knew 
either of them scry well but I liked them both very much 
and while 1 struggled through a number of meals \\ ith rather 
a silent gentleman I discovered that he had a fund of dry 
humor and that there was no pretentiousness about him 
When he did not know a thing he slid so When he did not 
hke a thing he said so and usually had some really amusing 
remark to make We were on the back platform of the trim 
when we crossed Great Salt Lake Everyone was exclaiming 
at the beautv around us. He removed the agar which was 
rar*l\ out of his mouth and remarked I never did like 
scenery 

When at last we crossed the mountains and came down 
into California I waked in the morning to find that Secretary 
^Lane had been up bright and early and at our door was an 
enormous basket of flowers every kind he could purchase at 
the station with a card saying The land of flowers wel 
comers you This was the kind of thing which Trank Lane 
vms always doing and was one of the reasons why people 
loved him and found him such a charming companion • 
Once armed in San Francisco we found ourselves im 
meised in the usual round of offiaal engagements I remem 
her one big New York State dinner in the State Building at 
which I sat next to Mr William Randolph Hearst This was 
the first time I had ever met him though I had heard a great 
d-al about him He would have been surprised to know that 
1 was really not interested in him at all but very much in 
teres ted in meeting his mother for someone had told me a 
1 tile about ber and I had always been fascinated by tales of 
the people who had gone out to California in the early days 
■ Old Mr D O Mills Jean Reids grandfather had occasion 
tally told us when we were girls some of the stones of th" 
forty niners who had been m the first gold rush in California 
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uni 1 HU always anxious to hear more about that period and 
the times tint followed 

7n my joy, J found myself one day seated next to Mrs- 
Phoebe 1 karst Tlic table was decorated with the most beau 
lif ul tulips and she told me that they came from her ranch, 
where she made a sjx-cijlty of importing men variety *M 
could obtain from 1 lolhnd I succeeded m getting her to if" 
the story of her first tup to Gihfomn, when she left the tram 
at Kansas City where the line ended, and with her six chi! 
dren m ulc the rot of the trip by stigccoich She hid a scorn 
for ony modern woman who complained of the hardship* o! 
today, and she felt they hid no rcahzition of what hardships 
rcatly were and c\cn at the lime I saw her, I sensed the sp ,nl 
of cnirpy ind dt termination which must have been hers is a 
young womin 

Of course the fleet hy in San Francisco harbor, so on 
occasions at leisi we went aboard the flagship and I rrmem 
tier with keen amusement the consuhatiofi between awes 
carried on in our sitting room as to the order in which the 
Vice President a Cabinet member, an Assistant Secretary ot 
the Snic Department and an Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
should go on boirel the fhgship The Vice-President ' vas 
in the least concerned and felt the entire responsibility Jay 
with lus aide There were moments however, when his aide 
did not realize how detailed should be ihe information he 
imparted The Vice President who enme from Indiana could 
hardly be expected to know much about rules of etiquette in 
the Navy, and so when left to his own mutative would act in 
a manner which did not always conform to Navy regulations 
However, all these difficulties of precedence and salutes were 
solved as they always are 

The one thing I remember at the San Francisco fair as a - 
really outstanding experience was Franklin Lane's speech at 
the dedication of the arch which pictured the adi ance of the 
pioneers 

There were many lovely buildings, and beautiful effects 
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icrc created by landscaping and the use o F artificial poo's It 
ras pamcularh lovely at night with the lights on the jeweled 
ewer 

Both Mr Phillips and my husband had been assigned to 
>15! t the San Diego exposition also, so alter spending a mem 
)raUe day at Senator Phelan's beautiful place overlooking 
the Sant3 Clara Valiev, we journeyed on to San Diego This 
vvai a smaller exposition, but the flowers and trees loo! ed as 
though they had always been there and gave the buildings a 
more permanent and finished aspect I look back upon this 
as even mote beautiful than the San Francisco exposition 
We spent one day at Coronado and a more wonderful 
beach 1 have never seen Then the official part of the trip was 
over The Vice-President and Mrs Mirshall had left us in 
San Francisco Secretary and Mrs Lane Mr and Mrs Adolph 
Miller and Assistant Secretary and Mrs Phillips stayed on in 
California Other fnends who had joined us — Mr and Mrs 
^Livingston Davis, from Boston Mr and Mrs OwenWmston 
from New York — left us on the Coast also Both these men 
were Franklins classmates at Harvard and Livy Davis had 
done much cruising with him on the Half Moon 

Th_j could hardly be talking a minute w ithout breaking 
mto some reminiscence One of their favorite stories that I 
remember was of another friend Tom Beal who frequently 
went cruising too On one Famous occasion he was returning 
to the boat and m climbing over the side the rough sea 
proved too much for his stability and instead of boding on 
board with the provisions he had bought he landed unex 
[Kctedly in the bottom of the little boat with everything 
ivhich he had bought on top of him and I gather he was a 
mixture of eggs, hemes, butter, cream and so on I am afraid 
he dul not enjoy the joke as much as his fellow sailors who 
stood along the deck and roared with laughter and probably 
sent him back to do the marketing all over again* 

My husband has a really good sense of humor and can en 
joy a joke on himself as well as those on other people, but I 
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used jo he verv much amused in those cirlj days at the cn 
dim relish with which some of the young men laughed at 
someone clscs expense and how much more forced was the 
laughter when they thcmsches were the victims' 

Return Journey • 

After bidding everyone farewell, we started bach to Wish 
ington stopping on the way to see Boh and Isabella Tergu 
son at their new home called the Durro Mountain Home- 
steid near Tyrone New Mexico It seems incredible now 
but their big living room might have been except for a few 
distinctively Western touches, a room in Scotland or on Long 
Island They had brought all their furniture — beautiful 
Adam and Chippendale pieces — out to this adobe house 
built on three sides of a courtyard in the middle of which 
was a swimming pool on a site in Southwest New Mexico 
, The house fitted perfectly into the landscape and was entirely 
, suitable to its surroundings and somehow or other the form 
tme belonging to such a very different type of living was 
I amalgamated into the general comfort and beauty of the 
interior 

They had a Chinese coolc who reigned over i range big 
enough for a hotel kitchen In the morning vve all break 
» fasted m the kitchen Bob of course staying in his room 

When I think now of the endless care that went into the 
upbringing of two children in the same house with a man 
who was slowly dying of tuberculosis I marvel at the fi ct 
that Isabella was able to create the impression that life was 
joyous that the burdens were not heavy, and that anyone 
who was not living that kind of life was missing something 
Isabella s mother was able to give a great deal of help — for a 
few years at least until she herself became ill Of course ~ 
j even one far and near loved and admired Isabella. At one 
| time or another shejiad people helping with the education of 
| her children Because they were devoted to her, they lived 
what was after all a lonely life, out of admiration for the cal 
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Iant fight which she was waging You could not pay for such 
devotion but you earned it, nevertheless 
Some of Isabella s neighbors who lned some twenty miles 
away drove over to see her one afternoon, and she casually 
remarked to me that at Christmastime some of the cowboys 
had ndden thirty miles for Christmas dinner with them and 
many of them had not seen a woman for months 
Bob was no longer his old self, and in spite of the charm 
which was always his, his illness was taking its toll, and these 
were sad days for those who loved him and could realize 
what a burden Isabella was cany mg 
I will never forget my first glimpse of the tram of small 
burros with packs of wood on their backs followed by a 
Mexican coming along the mountains outlined against a 
sunset sky nor have I seen anywhere else in the world any 
thing more beautiful than the colors that the desert and the 
mountains take on at sunset and sunrise I think on that visit 
l began to get a little of the feeling of the love of the wide 
open spaces which 1 have today 

Our visit had to be short and we burned back to out chd 
drew and our duties in Washington 


CHAPTER TWELVE 

GROWING INDEPENDENCE 


I was beginning to acquire considerable independence again 
because mv husbands duties made it impossible Cor him to 
travel with us at all times and so I was growing accustomed 
to managing quite a small army on moves from Washington 
to Hyde Park and to Campobello and back 

t remcmljct one summer — I think tt was the summer of 
191s — when my husband came with us as far as Boston 
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Affcr seeing us on the twin lie returned to Washington We 
had si dnvvmg room, two sections ant! a loner berth I meant 
to put one of my mauls in the loner berth but before the 
tram started a poor, emaciated looking man, aecompmied 
bv a ruber buily gentleman, was brought in and hoisted into 
the upper berth abo\c it It ms quite evident he nas in the 
last stages of tuberculosis, going bach to his home to die He 
coughed incessantly and I soon discos cred that the tno men 
were going 10 occupy that upper berth together and I realized 
whoever slept m the loner berth would be more or less se- 
cluded with that ceaseless cough to say nothing of germs-' 

My maids were >oung and 1 did not feel that 1 could sub- 
ject them to this experience so I put as man> children as I 
could with a nurse in die drawing room turned the other 
sections over to the remaining children and servants ind slept 
m>sclf in that loner berth— or rather hv and listened to the 
poor creature o\ cr my head \ou may be sure I was up early 
in the morning 

When the station came where the man got out, I was 
quite shocked to find that he could swear volubl), which 
seemed to me inappropriate m anyone so near his end' I then 
w itched with great interest what was done to fumigate hiS 
berth They stripped off the sheets and pillowcases but left 
the blankets and pillow and then brought a little squirting 
machine and squirted ever>thing very thoroughly I asked 
what they were using and was told it was a disinfectant but 
1 must say that e\en at that I did not feel eery well satisfied 
that all the germs had been removed' I thought of the people 
who frequently take drawing rooms because they have some 
contagious disease and decided that it was remarkable that 
we did not all of us catch diseases on trams more frequently 
than we do I discovered later that once arm ed at its destina 
tion that berth was thoroughly fumigated which has allayed 
my fears ever since 

I was glad to arrive that morning however, and breathe 
the cold dear air of Marne, Once you get accustomed to that 
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ionic m summer there is no other place m the world thit 
quite gives you the same feeling 
I had not been long in Campobello when there came a wire 
■ telling me that Frank! m had been operated on for appemli 
atis in Washington 1 got olf by the first train, changed in 
Boston in the morning, and in New York in the afternoon, 
and was on my way to Washington when one of the men on 
f hc team came through calling my name He handed me a 
elegtam which said Franklm doing well, your mother in 
law with him, Louis Howe” I could cheerfully have slam 
poor Louis, who was trying to be kind and relieve my 
anxiety, simply because 1 had to claim that ware and eyes 
were turned on me from all over the car* 

So m> shyness was not entirely cured 1 In fact, it never Ins 
been and there are certain things which bother me even to- 
da\, and the people who know me best are conscious of it 
\ears later 1 remember Louis Howe taking me out to dinner 
'll a restaurant, sitting at a table he did not like and eating 
food he did not like, simply because he satd he knew I would 
be uncomfortable if he made me conspicuous by getting up 
and changing to another table or complaining about the food 
I don t suppose thjt kind of shyness ever really leaves one 
and to this da) it sweeps over me occasion vlh when I face a 
crowd and l wash the ground would open and swallow me 
Hahn bis a great deal to do with what one actmllj docs on 
these occasions, and the next few years were going to give 
me a ver) intensive education along many lines 
1 found 1 rankhn*s mother in W-ishington at his bedside 
and we spent some time there together Our two colored 
mauls Millie and Frances took good care of us and as it was 
hot, we lnd our meals under the little rose arbor in the gar 
den Wc even did such frivolous things as to wander out one 
iltv while Franklin was taking a nap and let a gentleman tell 
us the future by answering our questions which we wrote on 
piper and held in our hands or ttghth folded against out 
foreheads As usual, I was entirely too much of a skeptic to 
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get results but if I remember rightly, my mother tn Jaw 
•wked if we would go to war and he told her we would 
She finally felt her son was well enough to J cave and J 
staged on alone until Franklin was able to leave the Naval 
Hospital and go on board the Dolphin for the trip up the 
coast George Marvin an old friend of ours who had been 
mote than kind to Franklin at this time traveled with us and 
staved a week or so enjoying the absolutely quiet life at 
Campobello and the air which was extremely revivify 10 ? 
after the heat of Washington 

The War in Europe and Reactions Here 
Ever since the beginning of the World War in Europe our 
country was becoming the battleground of opposing ideas 
and our family was being torn by the differences between 
Theodore Roosevelt s philosophy and that of President Wd 
son and his Administration in general I had a tremendous 
respect for this uncle of mine and for all his opinions I knew 
that he felt we should take sides in the European war He his 
such a definite person that he could not understand how one 
could sit by without making up ones mind that one side or 
the other was right and if one side was right this countrj 
must throw its strength on the side which was right I do not 
know that he felt in the beginning that we should actual!) 
go to war to help out the Allies but a neutral position was 0 
difficult thing for him to hold for an) length of time 

Woodrow Wilson on the other hand was determined that 
our nation should not be dragged into this war if it could 
possibly be kept out and above everything else he did not 
wish our country to go in until the muon itself felt the urge 
to take a stand which would undoubtedly cost it much in 
men and money No one had any realization of how much - 
however and few if anv saw far enough into the future to 
visualize the results that would come )ears later 
Wc had alread) begun to send -imbultnces and food to 
European nations Mr Herbert Hoover was feeding the 
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Bukins My husband was conscious of the pull of varying 
ideas and standards and I think, being young, there were 
unes when he wished a final decision could be reached more 
jutchly I have often thought m recent years, when he has 
•\aitcd while younger advisers champed at the bit for action, 
if these early days when he played the idle of a most youthful 
and fiery adviser 

William Jennings Bryan, Secretary of State, was a well 
known pacifist i was always fond of Mrs. Bryan, but m spite 
of my admiration for Mr Bryan's powers of oratory, there 
were certain things that did not appeal to me so much m him 
at this time 

Antiwar germs must ha\e been in me even then, however, 
for 1 had an instinctive belief in bis stand on peace I remem 
her Mr Bryan had miniature plowshares made from old guns 
and given to many people m the Government They were 
greeted by some with ndicule, but to me they were not in 
the least ridiculous I thought them an excellent reminder 
that our swords should be made into plowshares and should 
continue in this useful occupation 

Many people were already making fortunes out of the 
war those who made munitions for instance the growers of 
cotton and of wheat were finding a ready market in the na 
tions who required more raw matenals and foodstuffs thin 
they could grow themselves, with most of their men at the 
front and much of cheit lapd out of cultivation 

Distinguished groups came from foreign nations to look 
after the interests of their own countries over here, and the 
social life of Washington became, if anything, busier and 
more interesting 

In the winter of 1915-16, a large economic conference for 
South and Centr'd American commerce was held in Wash 
ington and the State Department arranged for every Gov 
eminent official to entertain some of the delegates and their 
wives at different times 

The dinner that we gave 1 remember very vividly because 
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vo ncicr could find out how mam people were going w 
dine with us or what their names wire A fist was fomi'firo 
us, hm as the people Arrived many of the names wen quite 
different from the ones on the list However, we finally * at 
down ind had enough places at table 1 I was petting on vov 
well lien use the m-.n on either side of me spoke Fngiish and 
Trench I suddenly looked toward the other end of the table 
and saw that my husband was has mg a rather difficult time 
making conversation with the lady on his right On IibW* 
lie had a man who seemed able to talk to lum Later that 
evening I inquired how he had enjoyed his dinner com* 
pinions and he answered that they wire charming* the Udy 
had Urn a rnfle difficult lo talk to as she could speak only 
Spanish nnd all lie could say was “I low many children have 
you. madam? To which she always responded smilingly 
With the number and nothing mort’ 

Laly Polk whose husband Trank Polk, svas counselor m 
the State Department at this time, had a great deat more of 
this entertaining to do than we had. and she had begun to 
study Spanish diligcmlv Tor a while we took lessons to- 
gether, but she was a far better student than I was Perhaps 
my handicap was somewhat greater because J knew a certain 
amount of Italian not well enough to keep the Italian and 
Spanish words separated, so I acquired a somewhat scram 
bled w>ca biliary 1 However I finally did achieve an ability 
to Understand and read the language, which stands me in 
good stead today even though I would not dare to formulate 
a sentence 

The German ambassador was conscious I think, of the 
general antagonism growing around him, particularly after 
the sinking of the Lvsttanta but he bad a few w arm fnends 
and went his way serenely enough in Washington society Z 
The Trench and English ambassadors were under great pres 
sure, many people wanted them to undertake the same kind 
of propaganda which the German ambassador was carrying 
on The French ambassador, M Jusserand, had been so many 
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years in tins country that he hnd a great knowledge of the 
United States and Us people, and the same was true of Stc 
Cecil Spring Rice, the English ambassador, and neither of 
them would consent to much act we propaganda Perhaps 
they felt that there was enough interest among certain United 
States citizens to bnng about all the propaganda which was 
reaU\ needed, and events later \ indicated their judgment* 
Sir Cecil SpnngRice had^been in this country as a joung 
man and had become a great friend of Theodore Roosevelts 
family, and retained that friendship through the years, so 
that when we went to Washington one of the first houses 
that opened to us was the British embassy He was a great 
teadtr and student of American history, one of the things he 
osked me the first time 1 sat by him at dinner was which of the 
Amencan histones did 1 feel was the best When I hesitated 
he casually remarked how strange it seemed that we citizens 
of the United States read so little of our own history* Sir 
Eustace Percv, one of the joungcr members of the embassy 
staff at the time, was making an exhaustive study of our Civil 
War and had visited all the battlefields Few joung Amen ' 
cans do as much 

Stones of Spongy, ' as he was called by his intimates, and 
his peculiarities were current in Washington They said 
that one day he came in from a long walk in the ram, went 
upstairs and dressed for dinner, came back to his study and 
sat down to read by the fire In a short time the dressing bell 
rang and he arose and went back and put on all the wet 
clothes and came down thus dressed for dinner* 

One thing 1 do know that without Lady Spring Rice 
many official engagements would not have been met on time 
have been at the embassy when she has gone into his sitting 
room and said “Yout appointment with the French am 
bassador is in ten minutes and the car is at the door," and 3 
very reluctant Springy would get up from bis book and his 
fire, put on bis hat and go to meet the French ambassador 
or the Secretary of State or whomev er it might be 
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Ourtw > eldest children Anninnil Junes and later Ellioit 
our second boy, attended a dancing class at the embassy and 
so Lady bpnn gj as she wts culled and I had n numbet of 
contacts nnd m> admmtion for the quiet way in which she 
managed her life was great She never seemed to interfere, 
and jet she saw that her husbands absorption m books ot 
study did not lead him into some diplomatic lapse winch 
would hurt Ins relationship with Ins colleagues and render 
lus contacts less effee ivc 

The Trend t am haw idor and his charming wife had many 
friends M Jusserand had been one of Theodore Roosevelts 
walking cabinet I le was a small man and had grown up 
in the mountains of f ranee and was an expert climber and 
all his life had taken long walking trips so he was not in the 
least daunted by Theodore Roosevelts excursions through 
Rock Creek Park even when the excursion required crossing 
the brook in some deep spot 

Here, too we were welcome because of our famtly con 
auctions and before Jong we had found a \er? congenial 
couple in the second secretary of the embassy M dc Labou 
laje and his wife Mane de Laboulaje and 1 became great 
friends She had had an extremely strict banging up as her 
father was in the French army and gave the girls a deep sense 
of duty This was her most marked characteristic and co- 
incided in some ways with the results of my own early tram 
ing Our lives and ideas ran along similar lines We have 
remained fnends and though life has changed me more than 
it has her I think still I understand and respect the ideals 
and principles which make Mane de Labou laye one of the 
finest characters it has ever been my good fortune to know 

One other person stands out among the people we knew 
well in these first years in Washington While I cannot say — 
that I knew him well the few opportunities we d d have to 
be with him left a great impression upon us The Theodore 
Roosevelts and Mrs Cowles had known Air Henry Adams 
well and were constant visitors at his house on Lafayette 
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Square We knew some of the people who were lus munnte 
friends and so occasionally we received one of the much 
coveted invitations to lunch or dine at his home 
Aileen Tone who was a friend of mine was with him as a 
JQimg friend and secretary and mj first picture of this sup- 
posedly stern rather biting Mr Adams is of an old gentleman 
in a victoria outside of our house on N Street Adeen Tone 
and 1 were having tea inside the house, but Mr Adams never 
paid calls He did however request that the children of the 
house come out and jom him m the victoria and they not 
on!) did 30 m him but the) brought their Seattle dog and 
the entire group sat and chatted and pla>ed all over the vie 
tona No one was ever able thereafter to persuade me that 
Mr Adams was quite the cynic he was supposed to be 
One da) after lunch with him my husband mentioned 
something which at the tune was causing him deep concern 
in the Government and Mr Adims looked at him rather 
r fiercely and said Young man l lvwc lived m this house 
man) )ears and seen the occupants of that White House 
across the square come and go and nothing that >ou minor 
officials or the occupant of that house can do will affect the 
history of the world for long' True perhaps hut not a very 
good doctrine to preach to a voting man in political life* 
Henrv Adams loved to shock his hearers and l think he 
knew that those who were worth iheir salt would understand 
him and pick out of the knowledge which flowed from his 
lips the things which might be useful and discard the cym 
cism as an old man s defense against his own urge to be an 
aune fictor in the work of rhe world a role which Henry 
Adams rejected m his youth 

There were other people who on account of Uncle Ted 
and Auntie Bit. were kind to us Among them Senator and 
Mrs. Lodge She was one of the loveliest women 1 have ever 
known and always made me feel realli at home We went 
occasionally too on Sunday afternoons to the Misses Patten 
whose house was always a popular center Thev were an in 
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teres ting group of sisters who knew e\ cryone, and because - 
one of them could always manage to be present when aityj 
thing interesting was going on, they were the source of rapid 
dissemination of news 

So much for all the recollections of a social life which 
seemed aboie everything else important to me during the 
first years when we lived in Washington It is hard for me 
now to realize that dinners or contacts with people in soaetv 
could ever have seemed to me so important as they did in 
those first years I can only explain it by the fact that, so far 
as I could see, they were the only connection I had with the 
work which my husband was doing, and which I felt was 
important, though I knew nothing about it at that time 

I always put my children first, in that their lues were 
planned tn a manner which I felt was right for them, but I 
think for the good of our own relationship and of m> bus 
bands work we did far more of the social round in Wash 
jngton than was either necessary or wise Why I had this 
feeling of compulsion about it, I cannot now understand, but 
it was undoubtedly there at the time and I simp)) never 
thought I could do anything else 

Circumstances, however, occasionally Forced me back into 
a more peaceful, normal existence 


Cl I \ ITER THIRTEEN 

OUR 'iOUNGEST CHILD IS BORN 


Is March 1916 our youngest child was to be born and I ; 
had a faint hope that he might arme on our wedding anni 
versa ry, the seventeenth of March, winch W3S also my 
mother's birthdiy Now in early March I was naturally see- 
ing more of my intimate friends and particularly Mrs 
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William Phillips, who was waiting for her second biby I ler 
first child had died and so uc were all \ery anxious that 
everything go well with her. She expected her baby ahead of 
mine We were dining together one evening and my husband 
had gone out after dinner to some business meeting She and 
1 sat quietly together until ten o’clock, when she went home. 

1 went upstairs and called Miss Spnng, who called the doc 
tor When m> husband came home my youngest son was 
almost in the world and soon after made his appearance 
We named this youngest boy John Aspmwall, after Frank 
Ws unde, who was many years younger than Franklin’s 
father 

That winter of 1916 had been rather a hard winter on my 
Husband, because of a throat infection He had had such a 
bad time with this throat that he had had to go to Atlantic 
City, where his mother met him He was supposed to take a 
two-weeks \3cat10n, but the mactmty was more than he 
could bear, and in a week he was back at work again I hoped 
wc were through with serious illness 

However, the baby was scarcely two days old when Elliott 
developed a bad cold and swollen glands l thought this 
would amount to very little but m anoiher day we had a 
trained nurse for lum and he was worse instead of better 
Anything more trying than to be m bed and have a child 
m a room on the floor above you who is very ill, 1 do not 
know, so 1 look Kick on this spnng as another trying expe- 
rience Finally we sent for an old friend of Miss Springs, 
who came down from New York to take charge of Elliott 
and gradually nurse him back to comparative health 

From that time on until he went to boarding school at the 
age of twelve, he was a delicate small boy whom we had to 
- watch very carefully Sometimes when 1 look at the strong 
man he has grown to be, it is hard to realize the years of 
anxiety which went into his upbringing From the spnng of 
1516 on be seemed to have everything mote senously thin 
the others 1 suppose his resistance was lowered, and I often 
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wonder if he remembers the days and w eeks that he spent to 
bed Whate\er else it may have done for him it gate him a 
taste for books, and I think of all the children he had— 
throughout his earlier years at least — the greatest pleasure 
m reading and de\ eloped a real appreciation of literature 
All our babies were christened m the house or in the little 
Episcopal Church at Hyde Park, so when we mated up this 
summer the usual christening took place All the bo vs m the 
family ha\e worn their father's christening dress Anna was 
christened xn the dress in which 1 had been christened and 
which was made for me by my fathers Aunt Elli whom you 
will remember my hating first visited in Liverpool when 1 
went abroad to school All the children have worn on then 
christening day a little Russian gold charm which my mother 
in law keeps carefully put away because if was green to my 
husband by his godmother Miss Eleanor Blodgett when be 
was christened Some of the grandchildren who have been 
brought to Hyde Park For their christening hate been pnw 
leged to wear this charm also but my mother in-lavv guards 
it very carefully and I do not think she would allow it to be 
‘ taken from Hyde Park to be used m any other place' 

The First Infantile Paralysis Epidemic 
That summer of 1916 I went up with the children as usual 
to Campobello Franklin came occasionally Toward the end 
of the summer everybody with little children began to won 
der how if they had to mov e them they were going to get 
them from wherever they might be to mv other place That 
was the summer when we had a very bad infantile-paralysis 
epidemic among children I had never staved in Campobello 
late into September but there l was entirely alone with the 
children marooned on the island and apparently I was going . 
to be there for some time Finally Franklin was allowed to 
use the Dolphin again and In early October he came up 
put the entire Family on board and landed us on our own 
dock in the Hudson River 
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Tin. re were beginning to be wild rumors of German suit- 
ttunnes crossing the ocean and being seen at different places 
along the coast, and on the one stop which we made on the 
" a > down we heard the news that a German submarine had 
been sighted, and I believe its officers had landed 
Tlie children remained at Hyde Park until it was safe for 
them to travel, and I went bach to Washington From a life 
centered entirely in m\ family, I became conscious on re- 
turning to the seat of Government in Washington, that there 
was 3 sense of impending disaster hanging over all of us 

Franklin in Haiti 

The various att3chs on our shipping were straining our 
relationship with German* and more and more the temper 
of the count r* was gradually turning against the Germans 
Stones dnfted in of the atrocities m Belgium and were be 
lieved but in spite of an increasing tenseness we had not 
actually broken off our diplomatic relations with Gcrminj 
and that winter my husband started on a trip to Ham The 
Marines were in control Franhlin took until him the presi 
dent of the Civil Service Commission Mr John Mcllhcnny 
Mr Mcllhenny was an old friend of Theodore Roosevelts 
and one of his Rough Riders His familv owned large planta 
tions in Louisiana Later he was made financial adviser to 
Haiti and managed his rather difficult job evtremely well 
With the ulumate result chat we later returned to the Haman 
government the control of their own financial affairs 
Tins tnp of my husbands was an evtremely interesting 
trip and took bun on horseback through a good part of the 
island He was far away from the coast of Santo Domingo up 
in ihe mountains, when a cable came from the Secrctaty of 
* the Navy announcing that political conditions required lus 
lmtmdiate return to Washington and that a destroyer would 
meet bun at the nearest port- We had severed diplomatic 
connections with Germany and the ambassador had be-n 
given lus papers and asked to leave the United States The 
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naval attache, Captain Boy Ed, and others finally succeeded 
m thoroughly arousing the antagonism of the American 
people by spying into American affairs This, however, m> 
husband did not know When he went to the dinner which 
was given him by the Marine officers in charge of this sta 
tion he showed the decoded telegram which he had just 
recened to the lady who sat next to him She had Inert so 
long in the parts of the world where revolutions were upper 
most in peoples minds, that she promptly said Politic* 
conditions' Why, that must mean that Charles Evans Hughes 
has led a revolution against President Wilson " 

Without any knowledge of what had occurred my bus 
band and his party started down the mountains on a rather 
perilous trip, but reached their destination safely and silled 
for home hearing the news on the way of the severed diplo - 
matic relations 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

WAR PREPARATIONS 


Back in Washington my husband plunged Into intensive 
work, for the possibility of the United States’ being draw a 
into the war seemed imminent The Navy must he rcidy f° f 
action immediately on this declarauon of war 

We found it necessary to move the autumn of 1916 because 
five children were more than Auntie Byes (Mrs William 
Sheffield Cowles) house on N Street was designed to hold 
comfortably No. 1131 R Street was a pleasant house It had * 
a small garden in the bock where Anna and James with their 
friends, often played ball I remember one shattenng expen 
cncc when the ball went over the waif, through the window 
of an apartment house across the street and landed In an 
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elderh tack $ lip It tool, mart) apologies to reinstate us in 
good favor, and i went through the struggle which l imagine 
c\ct\ Camd) goes through with ever) snail bo> trying to 
Rtd e James pa) for that window out of his allow ance so that 
he would not forget to be careful of the direction m which 
he threw a ball in the future’ 

\U too soon wc were to find outsell es acunlh in the war 
and dunng these spnng months of 191- m\ husband and l 
were less and less concerned with social life except where it 
could be termed useful or nccessar) to the work which had 
to be done M\ husband frcquentU brought people home 
for luncheon because he lnd to talk to them and we often 
entertained particular people who cam" from other nations 
because it was necessary that tlicj should get to know the 
people with whom they were dealing 
Ei erj one was anxious and finalK after weeks of tension 
1 heard that the President was going to address Congress as a 
prehmmar) to a declaration of war Even one wanted to 
hear this historic address and it was with the greatest difficult) 
that Franklin got me a seat I went and listened hreathlcssk 
and returned home still half dazed by the sense of impend 
ing change but continued the dul\ routine in much the 
same vvaj as usual Some protective insnnet makes us all 
attempt to keep our everjdav lues on an even keel though 
vve feel the world rocking all around us 

The Declaration or War 
Warwas declared on April 6th 1917 and from then on the 
men m the Gov ernment worked from morning until night 
and late into the night The women in Washington paid no 
mote calls The) began to organize at once to meet the un 
usud demands oF war time Mrs J Borden Hamman called 
a meeting to form a motor corps for Red Cross work I at 
tended that meeting hut at that time 1 could not drive a car 
so l d cided that th3t was not my field of work 
ISo work was Fully organized until the next autumn hurl 
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joined the Red Cross canteen helped Mrs Daniels to wp& 
jze the Navy Red Cross and began to distribute free ut» 
for knitting pros »ded by the Navy League 

I found mySelf very busy also that spring entertaining 
members of foreign missions who continued to come to tb 
country to talk over the type of cooperation that we "ere to 
give the Allies Mr Balfour came o\er with a mission fro® 
England and armed three days before the French mission 
This was a quiet unspectacular mission but he hid m«i 
with him- who had served at the front and been wounds 
They found their way at times to our home. 

In the first French mission were Marshal Joffre and former 
Premier Viviani They armed m this country on Apnl *5’" 
191” 

Franklins cousin Warren Robbins was at that time at 
tached to the State Department and was given the responsi 
bil l> of accompanying the French mission ind making tnftt 
trip in the country as comfortable and pleasint as possiWe 
A great crowd greeted them in Washington and Joffre who 
had been the hero of the stand at the Mamc was received 
everywhere with the greatest enthusiasm People knew that 
his soldiers had called him "Papa Joffre and lus whole ap 
pcarance suited this name so well that the crowds over here 
would often hail him in this way 

Vivnm vvis not an agreeable personality but he vvis s 
brilliant speaker Thcv hid of course a number of people In 
their party and the man who appealed to me most was 
Lieutenant Colonel Fabry who walked with a cane I le vva* 
Joffre s personal aide and was known as the Blue Dtvil of 
France Before and after the war he was a newspaper editor 
a gentle quiet person to whom this nickname seemed h mlly 
appropriate' Badly wounded many times, when lie uas in 
Washington he was in const-int pain 

Before our entry into the war mam ft* h'h people } kr my 
srlf said that only our financtil resources would In needed 
ind that the onlv branch of the servier which would he called 
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ot\ to fight would be the Navy However on our entry 
:o the war both services were called into action nnd the first 
ca rude by the Trench mission was tint some American 
Idiers be sent to Trance in July instead oF in October, is our 
'Overtime tit had planned The argument was that the Allies 
ere tired and that the sight of new uniforms and of fresh 
ten at the front would restore then morale which was being 
objected to such a long strain 
The one thing 1 remember most vividly ire the trips from 
Washington down to Mt Vernon on the Sylph espccnlK 
the first one with Mr Balfour Marshal Joffre and Premier 
Viviam Secretary and Mrs Daniels and my husband and 
myself with other members of the Cabinet accompanied 
them and then hist duty was to by a wreath on the tomb of 
George Washington It was a ceremonious occasion and as 
vte gathered around the open iron grille at the tomb each 
man made a speech It struck me suddenly how odd it must 
:em to Mr Balfour to be paying honor to the memory of the 
aan who had severed from the mother country some rather 
irofitahle colonies hut Mr Balfour was graceful and ade 
juate as alvvay s in this rather peculiar situation 
Only when someone on the Uvvn at Mt Vernon told him 
the story of George Washington throwing a silver dollar 
across the Potomac to the other shore did his eyes twinkle as 
he responded “My dear sir he accomplished an even greater 
feat than that He threw a sovereign across the ocean 1 (.Note 
— a sovereign is an English piece of money and also a title 
for king ) 

Unfortunately during that spring the three older childrer 
had developed whooping cough 1 was terrified on accoun 
of the baby and promptly fell back upon my mother in lav 
, who took all three older children with their governess tnl 
her New \ork house until she moved to Hyde Park vvht 
she took them up there with her In this way the two youn 
cst hoys T tankuti junior and John escaped the dtsev 
which l have always dreaded lot babies. 
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1 was distressed thit Anna and James and Elliott, 
old enough to remember seeing some of these rxleon • 
should not be given the opportumtj to meet Marsha jo 
I confided my regrets to Colonel Fabry, who kindly 0 
Marshal, and when ihey went 10 New York City CWnB 
Fabry remembered to ask my mother in law and the mm 
children to come to the Fnck house and meet the Mars i 
In spite of the whooping cough, the Marshal kissed a 
children and was extremely kind to them, and to my mo 
inlaw I really doubt however, whether meeting celebrity 
makes much impression on children, for though * * 

mother in law told them at the time what a remarkable m 
this French general was being kissed by a stranger was 
only thing which made much of an impression, and tne m 
that an organ was playing in a private house as they went up 
die stairs intrigued them more than all the celebrities 
These two missions sailed back one day apart, the Frenc 
on May twenty fourth and the English on May twenty nitn 
Immediately after the declaration of war, Uncle Ted came 
to Washington to offer his services to the President He had 
already a large group of men who washed to go to the front 
with him He felt he could easily raise a dmsion and in it 
would be many of the best officers in the Army who wished 
to sene under him, such as General Wood and many of the 
old Rough Riders and probably the pick of American youth 
Uncle Ted could not bear the thought that his boys should 
go and be be left behind He was strong and able enough, he 
contended, to fight in this war as he had in the Spanish War, 
and as he had urged the people to enter on the side of the 
Allies he wanted to be among the first to enlist 

On this wsit he stayed with hts daughter, Alice Long 
worth, and I went with Franklin to see him Thbugh he was ■ 
kind to us, as he always svas he was completely preoccupied 
with the war and after he had been to see President Wihon 
and tbe President had not immediately accepted his offer, but 
bad said be must think it oser, Uncle Ted returned m a very 
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unhappy mood. I think be knew from the noncommittal 
manner «n which he had been received that his proposal was 
mtgpmg to be accepted 1 hated to hate butt disappointed md 
set 1 wtsfoval to President Wilson, and was much relieved 
later on, when 1 knew that Uncle Ted s offer had been sub 
mitted to General Pershing and the War Department and 
that the consensus of opinion had been that it would be a 
grate mistake to allow one dnision to attract so many of the 
men who would be needed as officers in mmv dntsiom 
Unde Ted certainly did his best to go o\ crscas, but it was 
felt tliat the prominence of his position and his age made it 
unvtse for him to be in Europe 1 think the decision was a 
buter blow from which he never quite recovered 

1 did very little war work that summer beyond the jnevi 
table knitting which every woman undertook and which 
became a constant habit No one moved without her knitting 
1 had always dono a certain amount but never had achieved 
^ the ease which the war brought as a natural result Even if 
your life seemed to call you away from where you could 
render some kind of direct service you could be knitting all 
the time 

The Navy Department was co-operating so closely with 
England and France that my husband hardly left Washing 
ton, but I went back and forth He came for short periods of 
time only to the coast of Maine It was decided that we had 
no nght to keep the boat which we had always used at 
Campobcllo and so the Half Moon was sold, much to the 
regret of both my husband and my mother in law The latter 
had a teal scnUtnennl attachment for it on account of the 
pleasure her husband bad bad in sailing her 

Mv brother Hall, who was at this time working Cor the 
► General Electric Company m Schenectady, had a second 
hide boy, born m }uly of 1917 Hall was forbidden to enlist 
under ibe rules which barred a man from everything but 
aviation if be was responsible for the production of war roa 
tewaU uv the General Llectnc Company plant. He had been 
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50 close to Uncle Ted and his family that he felt " 
those boys enlisted he must join also He slipped awaj 
work on the plea that he wanted to visit his uncle, an 
and Quentin Roosevelt went together on July fourt f e ’ 
and enlisted in the onlj branch of the service vv ic 
permissible for Hall under the circumstances — aurtioa 
I think both Hall and Quentin must have memorized " 
card for the eye test, because neither of them had eyes v 
would allow them to pass the test otherwise They were 
brilliant and a little thing like remembering all the lett 
the card meant nothing to either of them 

Hall was called to the first school of aviation m lthac V 
Jite July or August My grandmother felt very strongly 
lie should not leave his wife and little children, and 1 rem , 
ber my feeling of utter horror when I went to see her one a ) 
and she demanded of me why he did not buy a substitute 
had at that time never heard of buying a substitute and sa> 
that no one did such a thing Her old ejes looked at me eur 
ously and she said In the Civil War many gentlemen 
bought substitutes It was the thing to do I hotly responded 
that a gentleman was no different from anv other kind c* 
cmzen jn the United States and that it would be a disgm« 
to pay anyone to risk his life for you, particularly when Had 
could leave his wife and children with the assurance that 
at least they would has e money enough to liv e on 

This vs as my first really outspoken declaration against the 
accepted standards of the surroundings in which I had spent 
my childhood and marked the fact that either my husband 
or an increasing ability to think for myself, was changing 
iny point of view 
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A CHANGING EXISTENCE 


That autumn, back m Washington, real work began m ear 
nest, and all my executive ability, which had been more oi 
less dormant up to this time, was called into play The house 
must run more smoothly than ever, we must entertain and 
1 must be able to give less attention to it than ever before 
The children must lead normal lives, Anna must go to the 
Eastman school every day, and James and Elliott must go to 
the Cathedral school, which was out in the opposite direction 
All this required organization 

My mother in law used to laugh at me and say 1 could pro- 
vide my chauffeur with more orders to be earned out during 
* the day than anyone else she bad ever listened to, hut this was 
just a symptom of developing executive ability My time was 
now completely filled with a variety of war activities, and I 
was learning to have a certain confidence in myself and in 
my ability to meet emergencies and deal with them 

War Work for the Women 
One afternoon of every week I gave out wool from my 
own house and took in finished snides Mane de Laboulvyc 
and I went over them for she volunteered to help in Amen 
can war work, feeling that that was a way of showing her 
gratitude for the help which our Government was giving her 
country Mrs Charles Munn was a young and very pretty 
v bride at that time and drove her own car She collected the 
bundles of knitted gaiments and delivered them to their 
destination 

Two or three shifts a week 1 spent in the Red Cross can 
teen in the railroad yards During the winter I took chiefly 
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da> shifts in the canteen for I was obliged to be at Jj 0 "*, j 
possible to see m> children before the) went to 
frequently had guests far dtnner 1 cin remember n . 
occasions when I arm ed in my uniform as mj guc ^ 

and I think it ms during this period that 1 Iearn a 

With rapidity a habit which has stayed with me n( j 

We had some wonderful women in charge of the ^ 

were very fortunate in the direction which they ga» mb j 
M at) Patten worked on a number of shifts with m* ^ 
would often stop for her in the car so I came r t fot 

very well and I grew to have great affection a I* 
her character and willingness to work , fln y 

Ever) one in the canteen however was, „o one 
work that was necessar) even mopp.ng the a ™ 
remained long a member of thts Red Cross urn. » 
not do anything that was asked of her I remember o 
who came down escorted by her husband to put in o a 
noon I doubt jf she had ever done -ny manual labor ue 
in her life and she was no longer young The mere MSS . 
tion that she might have to scrub the floor filled he* 
horror and we never again saw her on a shift 

We had an army kitchen in a little nn building where 
made coffee We cut the bread with the cutting n, 3 f hin * 
spread it with jam and wrapped the finished sandwich^ * 
paper Large caldrons of coffee and large baskets of san 
w idles were ready for ihe trainloads of men as they went 


through 

I had one d sastrous experience with the bread cutting ma 
dune On a particularly busy day rather early on my shift 
I cut part of my finger almost 10 the bone There was no time 
to stop so I wrapped something tightlv around it and pro 
reeded during the day to wrap more and more handkerchiefs j 
around it until it finally stopped bleeding When I got home 
late in the afternoon I sent for die doctor and asked him « I 
1 ould have it sewed up he said it would probably be too 
5 1 nful s° h ,n£ ’ fl f ter cutting it and though it mtgbr leave a 
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scar, it would heal The doctor bandaged it and left it as it 
was and 1 still have the scar' 

We sold post cards, candy and cigarettes to the hoys and 
se had to censor the cards so they would not give any for- 
bidden information Later on, as the warm weather came, we 
had some showers in a building near us, a very makeshift 
arrangement, hut very vvelcome, as the heat increased, to the 
bovs who had spent days and nights on trains 
Once a week 1 visited the Naval Hospital and took flow- 
ers, cigarettes and any little thing that might cheer the men 
who had come back from overseas There were a number of 
Navy units stauoned in different parts of France, for m 
stance, those who went with our Navy guns, those stationed 
at Dunkirk and various other places on the coasts of Europe, 
those with the destroyers and the transports, besides our 
Marines who fought with the Second Division m some of 
the hottest fighting of the war, in Bellcau Wood and the 
\rgonne 

The Naval Hospital filled up very rapidly and we finally 
look over one building jn St Elizabeth s Hospital for the so- 
called shell-shocked patients The doctors, of course, ex- 
plained that these were men who hid been submitted to great 
strain and cracked under it Some of them came hack to 
sanity, others remained permanently in our veterans’ hos 
pitals for mental care 

St Elizabeth’s was the one Federal hospital for the insane 
in the country and 1 had never seen it before A fine man was 
at the head of it, but he always had been obliged to run bis 
institution on an inadequate appropriation, and as yet the 
benefits of occupational therapy were hule understood m the 
treatment of the insane 1 did, however, know that m some 
* hospitals this work was being done with a measure of success 
for the patients. 

I visited out naval unit there and had mv Erst experience 
of going into a ward of people who vvhtle they were not vio- 
lent. wete more or less incalculable because they were not 
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themselves Those who were not under control were kept in 
padded cells or in some kind of confinement , 

When the doctor and I went into the long general « 
where the majority of men were allowed to move about ut- 
ing the davtime he unlocked the door and locked 
after us We started down that long room speaking to d e 
ent men on the way Quite at the other end stood 3 youn? 
boj with fate hair The sun in the window placed high up 
well above the patients heads touched his hair ana seemt 
almost like a halo around his head He vv as talking to hitnsc 
incessantly and I inquired vvhat he was saying He issuing 
the orders said the doctor which were given ev_en nig 
in Dunkirk where he was stationed I remembered tnj h s ' 
band telling me that he had been in Dunkirk and tbiat 
evening the enemy planes came over the town and bombed 
it and the enure population was ordered down into the cel 
lars Tins boy had stood the strain of the nightl> bombing 
until he could stand it no longer then he went insane and 
repeated the orders without stopping not being able to get 
out of his mind the thing which had become an obsession 

1 asked what chances lie had for recovery and was told that 
it was fiftj fifty but that in ail probability he would never 
again be able to stand as much strain as before he had had 
this illness. 

The doctor told me that many of our men m the Naval 
Hospital unit were well enough to go out every day plav 
games and get air and exercise and that vve had sufficient at 
tendants to do this in the rest of the hospital however tbev 
were so short of attendants since the war that the other pa 
tients practically nev er got out The doctor also told me that 
in spite of the fact that wages had gone skyrocketing dunnff 
this period the hospital had never been able to pav its at J 
tendants more than thirty dollars a month and their board 
which was low wages in comparison with what men were 
getting m other occupations. 

® | drove through the grounds and was horrified to see poor 
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demented creatures with appirendy very little* attention be 
mg paid them gazing from behind bars or walking up and 
dm it on enclosed porches 

"kins hospital was under the Department of the Interior, 
w 1 could hardlv wait to reach Secretary Lane, to tell htm 
that I thought an investigation was in order, and that he 
had better go over and see for himself He confided to me tint 
the hst thing he wanted to sec was a hospital Tor the insane 
fie did, however, appoint a committee which later appeared 
Wforc Congress and asked for and obtained an increased 
appropriation I believe this action of the secretary enabled 
Doctor White to make this hospital what ev cry Federal insti 
union in Washington should be — a model of its kind which 
can be visited with profit by interested people from the 
vanous parts of our country 

In the meantime, I was so anxious that our men should 
have a meeting place that I went to the Red Cross and begged 
^ them to build one of their tecteation rooms, which they did 
Then, through Mrs Barker, I obtained five hundred dollars 
from the Colonial Dames, which started the occupational 
therapy work, and in a short time they were able to sell what 
thc\ produced and to buy new materials for themselv es 
In the "Naval Hospital I was seeing many tragedies en 
acted There was a woman who sat for davs by the bed of 
her son who had been gassed and bad tuberculosis There 
was a chance that he might be saved if he could get out West 
She could not afford to go with him but we finally obtained 
permission to send a nurse Only a few years ago I had a 
letter from bet reminding me of out contact m the hospital 
and telling me that her boy had died 

Another boy from Texas, with one leg gone wanted so 
much to get home, finally, with the help of the Daughters of 
the Confederacy, some of whom were our most faithful 
workers he achieved his desire and I think became self-sup- 
porting 

These are just examples of the many things touching the 
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h%es of individuals which came to all of us in those ^ avs 
so far as 1 was concerned they were a liberal education bo 
of the stones were sordid all of them filled with a nuxtu 
of the heroism in human nature and its accomp3nyi r S 
frailties ,« 

I think I learned then that practically no one m the wof 
is entirely bad or entirely good and that motives arc 0 !£ 
more important than actions I had spent most of my h e 
an atmosphere where everyone was sure of what vv as r ‘R 
and what was wrong and as life has progressed I have gra 
ally come to believe that human beings who try to ^ 
other human beings are undertaking a somewhat difficult J 
When your duty does not thrust ultimate judgments upo 
you, perhaps it is as well to keep an open and charita 1 
mind and to try to understand why people do things tnste 
of condemning the acts themselves 

Out of these contacts with human beings during the W3 
I became i more tolerant person far less sure of my 
liefs and methods of action but I think more determined f 
try for certain ultimate objectives I had gamed a c| N*f ,n 
assurance as to my ability to run things and the knowledge 
that there is joy in accomplishing a good job I knew more 
about the human heart which hid been somewhat veiled >n 
mystery up to now 

By 11 >18 there were many men in Europe or in mining m 
whom 1 was deeply interested Little bv little it seemed as 
though some of our interest must turn to the other side of the 
ocean as well My youngest aunt Miude had some years 
before finally made up her mind tint she could no longer 
stand the physical and mental strain of the uncertainty of life 
with Larry Waterbury She finallv went to live in Maine and 
obtained a divorce After a time David Gm who had long v 
known her and had been dev 1 ted to lur pirsvnded her to 
marry him He was a timer and fife in Mi ne was po»« 1 !e 
for him and they settled d nvn to price and quiet 

•fhr war disrupted thru ev stfnce lie went nlrtno" the 
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went to work for a time in one of tire intelligence bureaus of 
the Post Office Department in New York City Ms aunt 
Tissic, Mrs Stanley Mortimer, had a son doing nasal patrol 
svork out of Newport so she was hung in Newport giving 
lessons in French to our boa's who might End a knowledge 
of the language useful when they went overseas 
One by* one all of Uncle Teds boys sailed Auntie Cor 
mnes two sons were enlisted and Monroe Robinson went 
overseas as did another cousin James Alfred Roosevelt 
Harry Hooker one of my husband s former law partners In 
New York City sailed with his division 
My brother when his period of school was over had been 
sent first to a new aviauon field tn Lake Charles Louisiana 
Having developed into a good aviator he was made pursuit 
instructor and transferred to a camp in Florida where they 
were establishing the fust pursuit school for aviators Mai 
garet and the little boys joined him and she again managed 
what seemed like a very difficult life very well 1 was fearful 
lest the children should he bitten by snakes when she wrote 
me how coaly the snakes lived under their little house 
Luckily nothing of that kind happened 
Over and over again my brother tned to be assigned to 
work overseas Over and over again he was refused with the 
admonition that his value was greater where he was He 
pulled every wire possible besought my husband to use his 
influence got Uncle Ted to use his and ate his heart out 
because he could not get to the other side of the ocean In 
spite of the fact that we pointed out to him that he took bis 
life in bis bands more frequently in instructing novices than 
he would at the front he was never satisfied 1 think he has 
always fell that if some of us had just tned a little harder vve 
, could have put him on a transport and given him his heart s 
desire 

I will have to own up to the fact that though I never lifted 
a finger to prevent him or anyone else from going I certainty 
never lifted a finger to send him over’ 1 felt that if he was no 
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failed over here, it must mean that he was intended to do 
something else in life and it was not up to me to m3 c 
decision in the matter 

All the time I knitted incessantly and worked in v3rw 
wajs. I wished that J might offer my services to go 
1 was very envious of another Eleanor Roosevelt — Col 1 
dore Roosevelt s wife who had gone over before her hus 3 
and m spite of the regulation against waves of officers 
to France was serving m a canteen in France Man} ot 
women whom I knew were there and I felt as though t ‘ 
work which we did in this countrj was of comparative!} h 
importance Yet I knew that no one would help me to 8 
permission to go and 1 had not acquired sufficient indcpcn 
ence to go about getting it foe myself I think I also Felt t 
my first obligation was to stay with my children and do w 1 
work I Could at home I did not want to feel this or to aeAnoi* 
edge it, hut down in the bottom of m> heart I feint neverth 
less 

My husband was engaged in naval operations and of neees 
sity had to keep in close touch with the members of the 
Iish and French embassies Graduall) the foreign offices o 
England and France began to fed that their represent vtives 
were not being active enough and Sir Cecil Spnng-R ice ' va ’ 
recalled by his government much to the regret of his nvinv 
fnends in this country who realized that he and his wife Win* 
rendering a great sema to the Allied cause 

They were followed in January 1918 at the BntijJi em- 
bassy by Lord and Lad> Reading Everyone J n Washington 
recognized his great ability and liked them both Our contact 
with them was casual but we did know a great number of the 
younger members of thi emhassj staff quite well and with 
some of them we have always kept in touch Mr Holder who __ 

came over for a while as counselor Mr JSosworth) Mr and 
Rarday C*h c ** now the cltarming Lady Vamittart) and 
really young attaches, one from Australia ami « ne from 
England, come to mind ar once. Mr 1 1 ulow the T n^hthman 
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W enlisted it eighteen and been through the retreat at the 
Marne, the fighting at Gallipoli and m the Allsnby camp ign 
•n Palestine Because of his wounds he was transferred to tlic 
diplomatic service 

One incident in connection with these two youngsters l 
will always remember with amusement Mr Hadou confided 
tow that n was his duty to write the repons on the labor sit 
ttvion m this country and he bad to glean all his information 
from the newspapers Wc suggested mddlv that the Amuic m 
federation of Labor had a budding filled with officials in the 
Qty of Washington We knew however that a diffident 
young Englishman would never dream of calling on people 
whom he did not know We arranged a luncheon for the two 
o f them and they met Mr Morrison and a number of the 
heads of various unions and from that time on they were 
ible to write more comprehensive reports as they could verify 
newspaper stones by actual contact w ith the people involved 
We saw a good deal of Mr and Mrs. Arthur Willett and 
their young son Mr Willert was a correspondent for the 
London Times and they spent ten years 1 think in Washing 
ton The Wdlerts were a delightful couple and we came 
eventually to know them very well and have seen something 
of them ever since and have kept in fairly close touch He has 
been a member of the foreign office and only lately retired 
townie and lecture They ate now Sir Anhur and Lady Wil 
Ln and the little fat boy whom I knew is in the publishing 
business With his wife and baby they are now living in New 
York as his firm sent him over to represent them m this 
country It seems he is following rather closely in his fathers 
footsteps 

M Jussetand remained French ambassador until after the 
war was over but a special envoy M Tardieu was sent over 
in tgi8 to take tip certain financial questions My recollection 
is that this was not an entirely happy arrangement. M Tardieu 
was an able man but had not perhaps the temperament 
which appealed to the French ambassador However the 
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mission was successful m carrying through Its business 
returned to Trance . , 

The winter of 1918 wore aw ay and remains to me a 2 ij 

scope of work and entertainment and home dunes 50 
that sometimes I wondered if I could Jne that wa> 
div Strength came, however, with the thought o» tu Vi 
and a little sleep, and >ou could always begin a t*# . 
When summer came I decided that I would spend 
in \\ ashingion to help out at the canteen for so mans 1*^' 
had to be awaj 

1 lot though the Hudson River was I felt the children ***? 
? enough to stand it, particularly as mr mother tn Jaw . 
hunt a Jarge addition to the old house and the rooms 
the children occupied were Jess hot than thej had been * 
,° f u e J r,e ' V 'nsulation I took the children *>* “JJ 
..l i 0 fdjde Park for the summer and stayed with th 

while to get them settled 

Franklin Goes Overseas « 

■» Mum 10 Washing 1011 

mv husbanrl to ^ °nduty during the month of Juh . 

£2 d a S‘ WOrd *« hc to go to Europe fi»gj 
entered the war £ ° vanous people ever since 

Even though thiT^." 8 lnt ° Un,form He Stated th” 
the Navy 5 j means doin S far less important work frf 
supervision not on£StfI?j I,C ° reani2a ‘ lon and °P eraU °.L 
patrol bases in ih^^L tJ,e department itself, but also m “> 
yards, I will be m art ansport service and in the many ship 
go overseas and report * 0 ^“ “ me these order* 

many American naral , n j lbe °P ei ?ti°ns and needs of the 
pean waters He obtained! ™ aaon *f ses and ships in Euro- 
he would be permuted to prom,se that when this was done 
commander attached to the^T to . Euro P e 05 a lieutenant 
inch gum under Admiral PJunleif 3 * '^ 7 ba,tery of fourteen 
Of „ um I ™,«d umJ ,„ s prepa „„ ons maJe „ a 
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(cadet! on the destroyer Dyer July 9th, 5918 The Dyer w 
jpnyoymg a number of tnnsports taking troops to Fnnce 
franklin was naturally much excited at the prospect of tins 
an d 1 think » gave him great satisfaction to fee! t!;at he 
Ms going to the front 

t Ntnhcr his mother nor I could sec him ofF, because they 

! cd under secret orders, and I realized at the time that it 
s for her a fearful ordeal, for he was the center of her c\ 
mce Luckily, she had the grandcluldren with her to keep 
t busy and there were numerous wartime activities m 
uch she took her full share in Hyde Park and Pough 
cpsie 

I went back to Washington and staved a month in the 
aptv house with one maid as sole company I needed very 
tie attention for I spent all day and most of the night at the 
nteen I hod nothing else to do Many of the members were 
( uway, and m the heat to which I was quite unaccustomed 1 
j^vvas anxious to keep busy No place could have been hotter 
pthan the little corrugated tin shack with the tin roof and the 
fire burning in the old army kitchen We certainly were kept 
busy for we were sending troops over just as fast as we could 
train them and we knew now that it was manpower that the 
Allies wanted as much as our financial resources or the assist 
ancc of the Navy 

It was not an unusual thing for me to work from nine m 
the morning until one or two the next morning and be back 
again by ten a m. The nights were hot and it was possible to 
sleep only if you were exhausted When my month was up 
and others came to take my place 1 went to Hyde Park to be 
with the children and my mother in law 

In early September we began to expect to hear of my hus 
K bands start For home but before that news came I received 
Word on September :2 1918 that my uncle Douglas Robin 
son had died l went to the funeral I joined the family and 
fnends in Poughkeepsie on the train which took us nil to 
Herkimer for the services We drove the nine miles up the 
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mountain and after the services assembled m the little famtlj 
burying ground, where e\ery member of the Robinson fam- 
ily has been laid to rest It is a very sweet place surrounded 
by woods, the birds come in great numbers m the spring and 
of all the cemetenes I know, it is the least lonely place to leave 
someone you lose 

Frankun's Return 

We finally heard that my husband had sailed from Brest 
to return to this country A day or so before the ship was due, 
my mother in Jaw and I received word through the Navy 
Department that Franklin had pneumonia and that vie were 
to meet him on arrival with a doctor and an ambulance We 
left the children at Hyde Park and went to my mother in 
laws house in New York for our own house was rented Our 
doctor was away, but we got Dr William K Draper to meet 
us at the dock with an ambulance The flu had been raging in 
Brest, end FranUtn and Ins party had attended a luncra) he-, 
fore leaving in the rain The ship on which they returned was . 
a floating hospital — men and officers died on the way home 
and were buried at sea 

When the boat docked and we went on board I remember 
visiting several of the men who were still m bed My husband 
did not seem to me so seriously all as the doctors implied but 
Doctor Draper went up with him ^in the ambulance and we 
soon had lnm settled in Ins mother s house 

All but one member of my husband s party were seriously 
ill Fortunately, they all recovered With them on the bolt, 
coming to this country for a visit wore Prince Arc] of Den 
mark and his aides- When they felt the flu coming on they 
consulted no doctor but took to their berths u ith a quart of 
wlusky each In the course of a dav or two whether because ^ 
of the efficacy of the whtskv or whether because of their owrt 
resistance, they were practically recovered 
Franklin was still fairlv ill in New ^ ork Cite when we re* 
ccivcd a wire from our daughter who wav then mc|, r , rars 
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Stahad a great love of animals and never Ind had a dog 
« net own. Our Scotties had always belonged to the family 
to a whole. The Saturday before leaving to meet my husband, 
‘/mother in-law had taken Anna up to a fair held in Uhine- 
y CK > 3 village about fifteen miles from us, where every Satur- 
”) morning things were sold for the benefit of the Red 
Cross and everyone donated what he could to the fair. Somc- 
ooe had donated a policc-dog puppy and my mother m law 
bad taken one chance on it Her brother, Warren Delano, had 
donated one of his Norwegian pomes. She felt she would be 
ghd to have a pony and so took four chances on that. 

The wire from my daughter said “l have won the puppy 
is here m my lap. May \ have him for my own?' Of 
course, the answer had to be yes, and from that time on he 
spent the greater part of his young life in her lap. He was 
aed Chief and became a member of the family. We never 
de a major move without him, and l have never known 
gentler or more intelligent dog That telegram armed at 
i turning point of her father s illness and caused him a great 
il of amusement, for it was the first thing he had been 
illy able to enjoy 

Elliott’s birthday was approaching, and naturally, since her 
ixiety about Franklin was relieved, mv mother in law felt 
ie could return to Hyde Park, at least for a short time. She 
tnt up and down from Hyde Park at short intervals until 
•e were 3ble to move Franklin up there 
The question of the children s schooling was beginning to 
veigh hcav ily upon my mind, so soon after Franklin was bet- 
er 1 moved the children who had to be in school back to 
Washington and commenced commuting back and forth until 
the whole family was settled together again. 

Franklin improved steadily but he required good nursing 
and care for some time, For the pneumonia left him verv 
weak He went to Hyde Park for two weeks, and about the 
middle of October was well enough to return to Washington 
and turn in his official reports. These were his firsthand oh- 
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venations of naval activities in the North Sea the Irish and 
English Channels and portions of the Belgian British an 
French ports He was preparing to resign and join the iW' 
battery in France when word came late in October that b 
many had suggested to President Wilson that peace vto 
be discussed 

As soon as we returned to Washington the flu epidemic 
which had been raging m various parts of the country stw 
us with full force The aty was fearfully overcrowded 
departments had had to expand and take on great number* 
of clerical workers New bureaus had been set up g'tls were 
living two and three in a room all over the aty and when the 
flu came to us there were naturally not enough hospitals to 
accommodate those who were stricken The Red Cross or 
gamzed temporary hospitals m every available btiildmg ano 
those of us who could were asked to bnng food to these van 
ous units tvhich often had no kitchen space at all 

Before I knew it all my five children 3nd my husband, 
were down with the flu and three of the servants We sue- . 
ceeded in getting one trained nurse from New "\otk as Miss 
Spring was not available This nurse was put in charge Of 
Ulliott who had double pneumonia My husband w is moved 
into a little room nc\t to mine and John llic baby had his 
cnb in my bedroom for he had bronchial pneumonia There 
was very little difference between day and night for me and 
Doctor Hardin who worked as hard as he possibly could 
every minute of the time came m once or twice a day and 
looked over all my patients I le remarked that we were luck) 
that some of us were still on our feet for he had families with 
nobody able to stand up 

In the intervals of cooking for this galaxy of Invihds my 
cook prepared food to go out as ue had pledged ourselves to 1 
••tnd it regularly every afternoon If all the children were 
asleep J went in ibe car and visited the Red Cross unit I had 
been assigned to supply and tried to say a word of cheer to the 
poor girls lying m the Jong rows of beds More often bon 
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the chauffeur had to take the food and debtor tt at the 
It all other things the fiu epidemic finally came to 
tend 

These little emergencies of domestic and family life were 
atremely good training Gradually 1 was learning that what 
me has to do usualk can be done, and m\ long association 
*ath Miss Spring and her friends who had cornu to us when 
we needed trained nurses had made of me a fairly practical 
juitvi fesr of being left alone to care for my children bad 
\ Wished. In fact 1 had had sense enough m the past few years 
10 tend my nurse away m the summer for short \ acauons and 
kke charge of my last two babies myself This proved to be 
in easy enough task except for the fact that 1 could not just 
^ a nurse. 1 had to appear at stated umes for meals dressed 
hhc a lady, and with the manner of a lady who had nothing 
to do — which was not always the case 1 At least l was no 
longer the inexperienced timid mother and the older chil 
dren say that in consequence the younger ones were never so 
\\cll disciplined as they were' Of course the truth of the mat 
ter u as that I had gamed a sense of v alues and no longer Fussed 
about unessential nor allowed myself to be stampeded by 
the hkes and dislikes of a nurse or governess 

l tned two French governesses with the older children 
Ivey taught the children the language but they were very 
id fox their dispositions and I returned to English and 
rotch nurses. 


The feeling was growing everywhere that the end of the 
.ar was in sight President Wilsons messages to the people 
if othet nations made a deep impression Ever since the Allied 
irmies had been under the supreme command of Marshal 
Foch a turn had come fox the better m the nuhtarv affans of 
the Allies Suddenly on November 7th we got word that 
an armistice had been signed and pandemonium broke loose 
but a few boars later it was declared a mistake and every 
5 sMinnv sank 

tour days later on November nth 1918 tbe teal Armistice 
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was signed and the oty of Washington, like ev ciy other cit 

in the United States, went completely mad, bells ran? 

whistles blew, and people went up and down the street 

throwing confetti or anything else which they could find a 

hand The feeling of relief and thankfulness nasTeyonu de 

scription 


CIIAPTEn SIXTEEN 

ABROAD TOGETHER 


Soon after the Armistice my husband heard that hi w ou 
have to go abroad nfter the New Vcar to wind up 
affairs in Europe dispose of uhai could be sold and ship home 
what could be used here again . 

It was so soon after his recovery from pneumonia that » * 
seemed a trifle dangerous for him Co be subjected to the w» nt " 
climate of either France or England ind therefore it seemed 
wise for me to sail with him Now that the war was over * 
obtained permission to go thojigh there was still a dishlf cn 
the part of our government to grant passports to any women 
ixccpt those who went over for some special piece of W 
Wc wire noi to sail until culy January so we could he home 
for Christmas with ihe family Aly mother in J*> M inu**h 
came to spend Chnstmis with us if we did noi go to her thir 
only other guests ns b rule were Louis Howe and Ms family 

As I rrmcroher it wc were in Washington this year and put 
Kfon? leaving Franklins cousin and godchild Sails Collier 
was marrici! to Charles FVHovvtj Cordon o very charm tog 
soling *>cotrhman who had ivme mcr with * 1 idling T njjnb 
\tlmiral Franklin gwe l»er owav and then we left on the 
first of January to sail for Tumpc on the second fn m Sr w 
^ pfk Cits 

Unde Ted was U1 in tie limpual when we sailed Fut 
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&ei tf us dreamed that it was any thing really \ ery sc nous 
We started and quite a party went with us Mr and Mrs 
'omas Spellacy of Hanford, Connecticut, he was to be the 
unselloi on any legal questions that might arise, John Han* 
tV, paymaster in the Navy — a most efficient officer from 
dmiral McGowans and Admiral Peoples' diusion of Sup- 
lies and Accounts, and Mr Livingston Davis, an old friend 
* my husband s whom he had taken on as his special assistant 
iunng the war 

A special Marine Corps aide was to meet my husband on 
ttnval m Brest 

'Our ship was the George Washington with Eddie Me 
Cauley m command who had been my husband s aide on his 
previous tup We had most comfortable quarters It was the 
first time that l had ever occupied a two-room and bath suite 
e« an ocean liner and l felt extremely luxurious In spue of 
this I cannot say that I was extremely happy or comfortable 
1 n n this trip but 1 had ceased to be a prey to seasickness I 
ould sit at table eat or dress or do whatever life required 
vith a certain amount of assurance that I would get through 
he ordeal without being really ill' * 

There were a number of interesting people on board 1 re- 
member Mr Charles Schwab and Walter Camp who took 
all the gemlement on the upper deck m the afternoons and 
put them through setting up exercises We had on board mo 
Chinese delegauons going over to join the Peace Conference 
for President Wilson had already sailed some tune before, and 
the negotiations which were finally to terminate in the Treaty 
of Versailles were already in full swing 
These two Chinese delegations belonged to opposing 
Chinese factions As far as we could see. that made no differ- 
>.enec m their personal relations. 

* Another very interesting man w as a Belgian > M de Codt, 
-Vo was counsellor to the Chinese Minister of Foreign 
fairs 

The Navy provided us \vnh plenty of entertainment We 
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had movies concerts some given by a string quartette ant? 
some by the entire Navy Band There vv3s much talent in 
this particular band for we found several members had be- 
longed to well known orchestras and even to church choirs 
1 walked miles and sat for hours reading 
On the way over we were saddened to receive bv radio on 
January 6th the news of Uncle Teds death I knew what 
his loss would mean to his dose familv but I think I realized 
even more keenly that a great personality had gone from 
acme participation in the life of bis people The loss of his 
influence and example was what I seemed to feel most keenly 
Of course when the picturesque town of Brest came in 
s ght I was thrilled We did not go ashore on arm al but spent 
an extra night on board after everyone else had landed Secre- 
tary Daniels son who was an officer in the Mannes stationed 
at Brest at the time came on board to greet us Major Kilgore 
of the Mannes who was to be m> husband s aide during his 
enure time in Europe also joined us here I liked him at once^ 
and more and more as time went on I have always regretted"! 
(us untimely death a few years later 
Adm ral Wilson in command at Brest came aboard with 
Admiral Moreau when vve arrived Admiral Wilson boasted 
that he had the best apartment to be obtained in Brest in 
which he had the only bathtub of the town but the water ran 
only during certain hours of the day Most of the people in 
the town earned all their water from taps which you saw at 
intervals along the streets. One could not wonder that living 
conditions were somewhat dirty in the poorer secuons of the 
town 

The Chinese and Mexican delegations left the ship at three 
odock first lunching with us and then we all went ashore 
for the afternoon J 

Admiral Wilson took me to see something of the country 
while Franklin returned Admiral Moreau s call and worked 
with Captain Craven General Smedley Butler had finally 
succeeded m lifting the camp somewhat out of the mua by 
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made me feel very unhappy to think how lonely jj° 
sters must be so far away from home and so serious ) 

Paius 

M> husbands business completed, we proceeded to 
late in the afternoon, and ue went at once, of cou . 
m> husbands aunt, hire Forbes, where we found »>’ _ 
Fred (Mr Frederic Delano) who held a colonel s cor ? 
in the army in charge of transportation In Pans mv 1 
spent some verv busv ch>s 

Of course mv first duty was to call on all out supo 
Luckily they all lived in the same hotel except ol c0 ‘ 
President and Mrs Wilson My husband and I wcnt toS* 
to call on the President of France and sign his book, 
went again to lie received formally and pa> our respects- 
lunched with Admiral de Bon and Ins famil) in an apj f,m 

tlw. r„. 1 ,K« M.n.t'rvnf Mmnr 
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hat during the German advance e\ery bit of Iron around 

fountain or on public buddings had been removed and 
t to Germany We sat around that fountain and ate our 
ich, which consisted of sandwiches procured by Major 
•gore from the Army commissary They were made of 
ijjsh French bread and bad some kind of beef mixture as 
mg I decided that the pain in my side would not allow of 
f making the effort to chew that sandwich so I made an 
cuse that 1 had to see what was left of the church 1 was 
utioned against going inside for fear something might fall 
l me, but 1 managed to steal away by myself long enough 
i bury that sandwich 1 

In Albert we passed under tbe figure of Christ swung out 
ter the street from its niche over the church door and held 
y one wire They told us that the soldiers were very super 
titious about these religious images and they did not dare 
ake them down Tbe streets and roads were almost painfully 
idy and clear of obstruction but the houses for the most part 
,vere mere shells 


When we reached Amiens that night, I had to confide m 
mv husband that I had a pain and thought I might have 
caught cold However, I was not so far gone that I could not 
enjoy a little incident which occurred as we entered the city 
A young English officer. Lieutenant Makm, announced that 
he was detailed to look after us, take us to the hotel and 
show the party around the battlefields on the next day, but 
that unfortunately women were not allowed to go, and there 
fore 1 would have to stay m Amiens Very quietly my hus 
band explained that we had already been over tbe battlefields 
and were proceeding on out way to Boulogne the next day, 
Tbut we would be delighted to look at the cathedral before we 
started The young officer was visibly annoyed but agreed to 
take us to sec the cathedral uv the morning This young 
Lieutenant would not ask the French sergeant who had also 
been sent to escort us, ana who knew the town, how to find 
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our hotel and so we wandered all over the toun before we 
stumbled on it by some lucky chance 1 
After dinner I obtained a hot water bottle and managet 
to sleep fairly, well and was up and able to be interested in th< 
cathedral when we started out at eight o’clock the next mom 
mg The bags of sand which had been placed around the 
cathedral to protect it made it a little difficult for us to appre 
ciate its beauty 

When we started our route lav through Doulkns and 
Hesdin, and on the way we turned off to lunch with Colonel 
Robert Bacon in a French country house which he had taken 
near the headquarters to which he was attached as on inter- 
preter He was the kindest and most charming host imagi 
nable 

We almost missed the boat at Boulogne because one of our 
cars broke down Finally we were on the boat and though it 
was crowded I obtained a little stateroom where I could he 
down during the passage which was quite a long one 

Commander Royes met us at Folkestone and when wc 
reached London at seven ten, we were met by Admiral Sims 
and Naval Constructor Smith who took us to the Ritz I lotel 
The next dry an English doctor came and looked me oicr 
I had pleurisy and he told me to stay in bed I attempted to 
obey Jus orders for one day. but as the men all had to be about 
their business and the telephone and doorbell rang mces 
santly, I was in and out of bed so often that I decided, even if 
I could not go out, it was better to be up and dressed 

In the course of a few davs I began to feel better. Tlte 
doctor, however, shook his head gloomily and was quite 
convinced I was going into a rapid decline. In fact, be told 
me to be examined for tuberculosis as soon as I reached home. 
He was fooled by the fact that I did not have a pink and white J) 
English complexion 

p I was quite sure, however, that I was recovering and Major 
Kilgore ami Commander Hancock did everything possible t« 
nuke me comfortable These two men realized that a fire 
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wwld mean a peat deal to my comfort so they brought in 
catmel coal in their suitcases to bum in our sitting room and 
ma e a ittk pleasanter atmosphere Soon I began to enjoy the 
„s S vv 0 came t0 see us a t the hotel England was hung 
,C r ?' ar ****** 85 fat as food went We were fortunate 
3 v * e could get sugar from the Navy commissary 
, C l rt M msco ' JS ' R Muncl Marti neau livedm England with 
er children and came in almost every day Email) I was able 
° it ° 'talk with her and then onl> did 1 realize how 
v.eak 1 was as a result of that foolish illness 1 thought I would 


never get home and at that time if you did not have a cat of 
)Our own u was impossible to pick up a taxi for they simply 
did not exist in the streets of London 
Frances Archer Shec another old friend of my husbands 
and my mother in law s and many of my old school friends 
came to see us My old fnend Marjone Bennett Vaughan 
had lost her husband and seemed frailer but Leome and 
Helen Gifford and Hilda Fitzwdhams seemed little changed 
Finally hts work was done and Franklin with his aide left 
to cross to Belgium and then go down to see the Marines who 
were stationed at Goblentz on the Rhine Mayor Archer Shec 
joined him on the wav 

Liw Davis knew that he could not go all the way with 
my husband but he went as far as Zeebrugge 

1 could not of course go on this trip Commander Han 
cock was remaining m London to finish up certain details 
Mrs Spcllacy had trouble w uh her eyes and she and her hus 
hand had not been able to do many of the social things nor 
any of the sight-seeing which they might have enjoyed Thev 
had returned to Trance 

I moved over from the hotel to Munels house and spent 
* four days there It was an interesting experience to be in a 
family for I discovered what it meant to live on restricted 
war rations Everything was rationed— butter meat sugar 
and so forth and books were given out to you according to 
the number of people in your household and you could buy 
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nothing except with these little books This gave me a far 
better understanding of the real deprivations the people of 
England had been through I thought that when we had been 
asked to do without things such as certain foods and gasoline 
by our Food Administrator, Mr Herbert Hoover, that we 
had undergone hardships 1 realized now that vve had lived 
in an unrestricted land for in England >ou could not buy 
more than a certain amount of any kind of food We were 
only asked not to dnve our cars on Sunday, but here jou 
could at no time buy more than a given quantity of gas nor 
could you run a car that consumed a large amount unneces 
sanly Rich and poor alike obeyed these rules 
The day came when Commander Hancock and I were go- 
ing to travel back to Pans We made the crossing easily and 
reached the Ritz Hotel in Paris at the same time tbit Livy 
Davis walked m He had been obliged to ]ea\ e Franklin in 
Brussels but had found a young officer and had motored with 
him back to Pans through miles of devastation which made- 
the little episode which occurred as we met even funnier 
A very polite manager assured me that though his diffi 
cutties were man>, for he had to retain a certain quota of 
rooms for officers who might turn up, still my husband and 
I were to have our same suite — a sitting room, bedroom and 
bath The other people with us were to be housed in other 
hotels except that he had a room for Mr Davis but not the 
one Mr Davis wanted I suddenly realized that Livy was 
much upset He expected to have a room immediately next 
to ours and the fact that the hotel had to live up to Govern 
ment orders was something which life in the United States 
had not accustomed Livy to understand 1 He felt if he had 
asked them to reserve a room in a certain place that that was 
sufficient We did our best to persuade him to take his dis 
appointment cheerfully, urged him to join us at dinner but 
nothing would cheer him up and he went gloomily to the 
only room the manager could give him 1 
Of coune, he did come in later and I think it dawned on 
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him how funny it was to fuss about a particular spot where 
jou wished to hate a room when you had ]ust been dmmq 
through areas of complete devastation where a whole popu 
‘lation could find no shelter of an) hind, and hardships of 
every land were endured b> men, women and children alike 
Being a most generous person he had probably given much 
of lus money to alleviate just such suffering Yet with the in 
consistency which all of us have when a little discomfort 
touches us for a bnef penod, he was as much upset as though 
he had been a refugee in one of the devasted areas His dis 
comfort did not last long for he obtained the room he wanted 
within twentv four hours I thinh, and his sense of humor 
came to his rescue 1 am sure he bore with great equanimity 
the many discomforts which he must have endured in Czecho 
Slovakia where he was later sent b> Mr Hoover Instead of 
returning with us, Livy Davis volunteered to help in Mr 
Hoover s organization which by this time was feeding a good 
part of Europe. He was an excellent executive and 1 am told 
that he proved an extremely efficient administrator 
Two da) softer I returned to Pans Franklin ami ed I knew 
there would be several people with m\ husband when he 
came, and as the hour grew late I ordered cold food brought 
upstairs and placed in our sitting room and several people 
settled down there to talk until Franklin appeared around 
twelve-thirty Sir Martin Archer Shee and Major Kilgore 
were with him 

The> were laden with souvenirs from the battlefields and 
the next day two of our enlisted men came to pack the various 
helmets, empty shells and souvenirs collected on this trip 

1 sat for hours at my desk and listened to the hacking 
coughs which both of them seemed to have, and finally in 
Squired if they were ill Thev said it was just the French 
climate and that they would be glad to he home again No 
One could get nd of the cough while in France, the) said 
It i> a cunous fact that the little French soldiers, under-sized 
and looking undernourished, could stand the hardships better 
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than could our men who were accustomed to greater comforts 
in their homes and better food and perhaps a less trying 
climate 

Travelling with the President and Mrs Wilson 

We were to sail for home on the same ship with President 
and Mrs Wilson and on February 4th we left by tram for 
Brest Our train ran twenty minutes ahead of the Presidents. 
I remember our great excitement when Mr Grasty, the New 
York Times correspondent brought us a copy of the League 
of Nations What hopes we had that this League would really 
prove the instrument for the prevention of future wars and 
how eagerly we read it through’ Little did we dream at tha 
time what the future held 

President Wilson had been acclaimed by the French people 
ns a Saviour his position in his own country seemed impreg 
nable No organized opposition had developed over here as 
yet His tnp had been a triumphant one and now the people 
stood every where to watch for his tram in the hopes of getting 
a glimpse of him 

Our first glimpse oF the President and Mrs Wilson and 
their party was when they came on board the George Wash 
ntgton We were already on the ship and stood back of the 
captain to welcome them One funny little incident occurred 
which threw the naval officers into quite a bustle of excite- 
ment instead of following the presenbed procedure the 
President refused to go ahead of his wife and Miss Denham 
and^hey boarded the battleship first a situation unheard of in 
navy regulations Nothing happened however, and when 
the President came over the side ruffles rolled out from the 
drums and the Star Spangled Banner was played and nothing _ 
really essential was left out of his welcome 

We lunched one day with the President and Mrs Wilson 
At the table was Ambassador Francis returning from his post 
in Russia a kindly humorous man giving one a feeling of 
latent strength The other guests were Captain AfcCauley 
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Doctor Grayson and Miss Benham In ms diary I 'noted that 
the talk was, as usual on such occasions, largelv an inter 
change of stones, hut the President spoke of the League of 
Nations, saying "The United States must go in or it will 
break the heart of the world, for she is the only nation tint 
all feel is disinterested and all trust ' Later he said he had 
read no papers since the beginning of the war, that Mr 
Tumult} clipped them all for him, gi\ ing him only important 
news and editorials, and my diary comment was ‘Tins 1 $ 
too much to lease to any man 

Miss Benlnm came in often to talk to us in our little sitting 
room David Gray came home with us as I had hoped and 
□Iso Sheffield Cowles, Auntie Byes only son There were 
other }oung people whom we knew on the ship VVe pro 
grossed steadily enough along our way for the George Wash 
ntgton was a very steady boat, though our escorting ships had 
a hard time and finally had to be told not to trv to keep up 
uh us. 

On February 22 nd a great celebration took place The) 
had boxing bouts which the men enjoyed 1 did not enjoy 
them as much as 1 should, but 1 never would have had the 
courage to sav so President Wilson however was firm and 
when invited to look on announced that he neither cared for 
boxing nor had he the time to waste He seemed to have very 
hide interest in making himself popular with groups of people 
whom he touched though he had such a remarkable sense 
of the psychology of the people os a whole 

Charles Schwab had captivated the entire personnel of the 
ihip going over He made a speech to the men at then mess, 
md presented them with the money for the movie machine 
ind the applause was deafening He had an easy popular 
appeal which President Wilson lacked in his personal con 
tacts, though he had it when viewed from afar The President 
came down under pressure to watch the show which the men 
pur on just before we approached the end of our tnp He re 
cured only perfunctory applause and seemed very little in 
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(crested in that, but his understanding of young people and 
his innate sense of fairness were to be exemplified before the 
evening was over 

He sat on the aisle and directly bach of him sat the com 
mandmg officer of the ship, Captain Edward McCauley At 
the end of one of the popular songs the Jadies of the chorus 
attired in pink tulle and pink socks in spite of hairy legs arms 
and chests still most coy ran down into the audience One 
boy, carried away by the spirit of the play apparently as he 
passed the President chucked him genially under the chin 1 
thought Captain McCauley would have apoplexy and every- 
one held his breath \ou almost heard the unspoken order 
Put him rn irons bn bread and water When it was oier 
and the Presidents party had retired Captain McCauley re- 
dciv ed a message from the President to the effect that he hoped 
the young man would receive no punishment 

The day before we landed we had been env eloped in a fog 
for some time. I was reading in my deck chair when suddenly 
the bells began to ring the engines stopped and people began 
to run along the deck Someone passed me and said We are 
almost on the beach Franklin was below and I knew that 
he would want to know whatever was going on so I dashed 
down to find him already conscious that something was wrong 
and preparing to make for the bridge 1 might have known 
he would need no word from me’ 

1 went back on deck to find that the fog had lifted just jn 
time and we could see our escort of destroyers apparently sur 
rounded by rocks and land just ahead We backed out, 
changed our course and proceeded without any further mis 
haps to make for Boston Everyone with any pretense of sea 
manslnp continued to argue out bow our course had Ken so 
much out of the way ’ 

Home Again 

We landed in Boston and proceeded through the streets In 
a long procession Our car was fifth m the lme and we had 
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with us Miss Benbam, Mrs Spelhcy and Mrs Livingston 
Duis who had come to meet us We had left Commander 
1 tancock to wind up the details in IYmcc, and as I said, Mr 
J Davis had remained under Mr Hoover Major Kilgore also 
remained on dutj overseas Our part) was considerablj Ac 
pleted 

We could see the President and Mrs Wilson ahead of us 
the President standing up .and waving his hat .at intervals to 
tlie crowds which lined the streets Everyone was wildly on 
thusvastvc, and he we\Ct sat down until we readied the Coptcv 
Plaza Hotel 

At the hotel, word was brought to us that Governor and 
Mrs Calvin Coohdge would be glad to have us lunch with 
hem and Mav or and Mrs Andrew Peters The President was 
to make an after luncheon speech and he and Mrs Wilson 
did not feci that the) could attend a social gathering before 
hand 

Thus n fell to my lot to meet a future President of the 
United States and to know perhaps before the rest of the 
country did how silent the gentleman could bc> I regarded 
his silence on that occasion as a sign of the disappointment he 
felt at not having Mrs Wilson to talk to but I have since 
decided that even Mrs Wilson would not have brought forth 
a flow oE conversnuon' 

Immediately after lunch we went to Mechanics Hall and 
die Major in greeting the President came out for die League 
We were all verj much stirred by the Presidents speech 
which was one of the best I ever heard him make Strange as 
it maj setm the Governor of Massachusetts, Mr Calvin 
Coohdge, committed himself to feeling sure the people 
would back the President’ 

We proceeded to Washington and in the confusion some 
of the luggage was lost and 1 still have the ware sent to tp> 
husband which reached us on the tram assuring us that one 
of his bags had heen found and forvvatded 
At everj station cheering crowds greeted the President till 
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long after dark. My first expen enee of the kind and terv 
moving, because the people seemed to have grasped his ideals 
and to want to back them 

Before dinner tve went to say goodbye and Mrs. WjIsoj 
gave Mrs, Spellacy and myself some of her flowers She hat 
the same gracious manner which characterizes her today. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

READJUSTMENT 


We had been gone not quite two months, hut it was a great 
relief to be back with the children I soon disco; ered that ccr 
tain things were not running smoothly. You cannot go away 
and leave a household without a head and hare the various 
personalities composing it not rub up against one another, 
when there is no direction 1 frcquentl) found this to be the 
case after a new babv arrived and J spent several weds in 
bed Nearly always it took a few weeks to restore the machin- 
ery to its smooth running efficiency. On this trip abroad I had 
been gone a little too long and drastic steps had to be taken 
Two of thesenants who had been with me about seven years 
decided that they would prefer to return to New York, and 
i decided ibat life in Washington would be simpler if I took 
colored servants who could be obtained there, which would 
obviate my having to go to New York to find new while 

In a day or two 1 had a new cook, kitehcnmaid, butJer and 
housemaid. Perhaps it is my early association with Auntie 
Gracie, and her tiles of the old and much loved colored J 
people on the plantation, perhaps it is just the Southern blood 
of mv ancestors, but ever since 1 had been in Washington I 
had enjO) ed my contact with such colored people as came to 
work for me. 1 hat c nev er regretted the change w hich I made 
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when I completely staffed my house with colored servants in 

the sprinq; of 1919. 

Mrs. Selmes, years ago, told me that, properly trained, the 
tinted people were the most faithful and efficient servants in 
ie world, and I had always known and admired Isabella’s 
tammy. She was a fine character and had a strong and 
nesting personality. 

I acquired in the person of my cook, Nora, a real person- 
lity who more or less ran the other servants, with occasional 
ppeals to my higher authority, and who looked upon my 
hildren with as much affection and indulgence as though 
hey had been her own. Mans years later 1 was obliged to 
retire her and supplement her savings with a small pension, 
but until that time armed she gave us all the greatest devo- 
tion, and 1 think every member of the family remembers her 
with gratitude. 

The colored race has the gift of kindliness and a fund of 
humor. Many difficulties of life are met with easy laughter 
and a kindly tolerance toward other people's failings. Though 
their eyes may roirrot the tragedies of their race, they cer- 
tainly have much to teach us in the enjoyment of the simple 
things of life and the dignity with which they meet their 
problems. 

My household soon functioned as smoothly as ever and my 
life was not so filled with war work, though much of the 
hospital work continued unabated and the pathetic funerals 
in Arlington were frequent in the spring The Government 
brought back the bodies of many of oui men from the battle- 
fields or hospitals in Europe. Sometimes men died on the 
transports. The funerals were held in Arlington Cemetery if 
the family desired, and some members of the family usually 
^ attended. The Red Cross would detail some of its members 
to attend and take flowers, and I can never go to a military 
funeral today without the vision of these scenes and the pic- 
tute of certain faces nsing before me. 

We did ha\ e more time to spend with the children, and 
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our pleasant custom of that >ear I remember well Several 
young American couples with their children and a number 
of the, British Embassy people made it a habit to plaj field 
hockey on Sunday afternoons and ne occasional!} joined 
them On Saturday afternoons we often went on p pci 
chdses. and picnicked for lunch or supper somewhere m the 
park ending up with an occasional game of baseball 

That spring of 1919 on the side of my official duties I had 
inj first personal contact with the cause of woman suffrage 
Back in the Albany days you will remember my husband 
had been for woman suffrage Through the years courageous 
women carried on a constant fight for ratification of woman s 
suffrage by the different states It looked as though their fight 
was nearing a successful end and therefore the opposition 
rallied its forces 

Coming down on the train one day to Washington from 
New York I happened to meet Alice Wadsworth wife of 
Senator James Wadsworth who with her husband had ol 
ways been much opposed to woman suffrage. We lunched 
together and she spent the time trying to persuade me to come 
out against the ratification I was lery noncommittal for J 
considered any stand at that time was quite outside my field 
of work I thmk she had hopes that she might make a contort 
of me Fortunately before she succeeded the amendment 
was ratified and soon after I undertook work which proted to 
me the value of a tote I became a much more ardent citizen 
and feminist than an} one about me m the intermediate }ears 
would have dreamed possible 
The Navy Department was of course busy liquidating a 
war setup as rapidly as possible Secretary and Mrs Daniels 
went abroad ui March which left m> husband in charge 
during thur short trip Any absence on the part of the Sec- 
rotary made the Assistant Sccretort aenng head and gate 
him opportunity for closer contact with the Prcstdent when 
the President his in Washington 
The President after presenting his plan to Congress was 
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hiving a \cr\ hard fight Senator Lodge felt that Congress 

should have been consulted sooner, m fact, should ha\c had 
epicsentam es on the European delegation Lodge became 
the leader of the criticism of the Presidents phn The fight 
went on all through the spring 
President Wilson went back to Europe on March 6, 1919, 
to sign the Treat} of Versailles feeling sure that the people 
were with him The tension between the President and Con 
gress during this period was very great and thoughtful people 
both here and abroad were wondering about a situation in 
which the Executive, charged with the duty of dealing with 
foreign nations, might come to an agreement and the agree 
ment be turned down by the Senate, as bad been done before 
Perhaps the answer is that these agreements should always 
be worked out in conjunction with the leaders of Congress 
instead of by the Executive alone but one cannot always be 
sure that even the leaders in Congress can carry all their fol 
lowers with them It is interesting however to find out how 
often Congress has not agreed with the Executive and has 
refused to ratify treaties negotiated b> the President and the 
Secretary of State, and it leads one to tvonder if some more 
satisfactory means should not be found 
The President returned July 8th 1919 and on September 
3rd he started out on a campaign to take the cause of the 
League of Nations to the American people The President 
was first taken ill on this trip but recovered enough to be able 
to walk off the tram and into his car and into the White 
House when he returned on September twenty-eighth 
That spnng and summer we followed much die usual 
routine on leaving Washington when the childrens schools 
, closed — first to Hyde Park and then, instead of going to 
f Campobello, I took the children to Fairhaven m July 1 de- 
cided to he a Utile mote in Washington, so after settling the 
children and nurses I joined my husband on July 28th in 
Washington A nice hot time and the street m front of our 
house positively sizded in the sun, hut 1 had the satisfaction 
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knowing that Mrs Charles Hamlin who had a fine beach 
Mittapoisett, near Fajjhmen was Jetting the children 
the there and spend a good part of ev erv d3j j 

My Gn \NDMOTHEn s Death 
This same spring many of us realized that my Grand 
other Hall was failing and on August 14th word came 
lat she had died at her home m Tivoli where she would 
11c wished to be I was »n Washington and Franklin and 
went on to Tivoli to help my aunts in the last few things 
at could be done 

My grandmother had been devoted to her own children 
id she treated my brother and mjself more like her children 
an her grandchildren Her interest had alwavs been cen 
red in her family and even my children her great grand 
uldren were never forgotten b> her I used to take them 
see her in her little apartment in Gramcrcy Square during 
e last years of her life and she always had a toy or a game M 
c them to play with She always expected Mrs Winter her 
mpanion or her Irish maid Molly, to hai e some particular 
-at which would please them 

1 think as my grandmother grew older she developed a 
rongcr character and there was certainly no sign of weak 
ss in her bringing up of m\ brother and mvsclf With her 
m children however she was obstinate in certain things 
it her love douded her judgment and particular!) as a 
ung woman the responsibilities thrust upon her without 
) preparation were too great and she was not strong 
ough to cope with her joung and growing family in an 
lequate way Her life was a sad one in man) wavs and jet 
osc who were closest 10 her mourned her deeply and sin 
rely when she died and perhaps that is more than man) i f ^ 
can expect 

I wondered then and I wonder now if her life hid been a 
tic less centered in her famtlj group if tint family group 
ght not have been a great deal hater off If she had had 
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some kind of life of Viet own, whit would have been the re 
suit? I think I remember that when she was young she 
punted rather well Could she hate developed that talent? 1 
know that when she was young she might has e had friends of 
her own might even have married agam Would she have 
heen happier and would her children have been better off? 
She \\ is not the kind of person who would have made a carter 
independently , but she was the kind of woman who needed i 
mans protection Her willingness to be subservient to her 
children isolated her, whether they realized it or not and it 
might have been far better, for her boys at least, had she in 
sisted on hnnging more discipline mto their lives simply by 
having a life oF her own 

My grandmother s liFe had a considerable effect on me, for 
even when 1 was young I determined that I would never be 
dependent on mv children by allowing all my interests to 
center m them The conviction has grown through the years 
. In watching the lives of those around her 1 have felt that It 
might have been well In their youth if they had not been able 
to count on her devotion and her presence whenever they 
needed her 

Up to a certain point it is good for us to know that there 
are people in the world who will give us love and unques 
turned loyalty to the limit of their ability I doubt however, 
if it is good for us to feel assured of this without the accom 
panying ohligiuon of having to justify this devotion by our 
behav lor 

My grandmother could ludge others but never her own 
children She seemed to be able to wipe then faults out of her 
consciousness and to let them begin after each failure with a 
clean shte Her gratitude for their affection was something 
» almost pathetic and showed how little else she had in life It 
is hard sometimes to realize what factors in our expenencc 
hive influenced out development, but I am sure that my 
grandmothers life has been a great factor in determining 
some of mv reactions to life 
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Immediately after the funeral Franklin and I left for Fair 
haven and reached there late at night in order to hate the 
next day, which was little Franklin Juniors birthday with 
our son I staged on with the children while Franklin re- 
lumed to Washington He came up again for the following 
Sunday 

On August 28th I moted Hlhott Franklin Junior and 
John and their nurses back to Hyde Park and on September 
first I went back to Washington with Franklin 

As I go over these years I find that I did a great deal of 
traveling back and forth taking the children from one place 
10 another Franklin did even more than I did We evidently 
thought very little of a tnp from Washington to Hjde Park 
and I find that I journeved back to Hyde Pack on the tenth 
of September to take Anna to Herkimer to stay with my 
aunt Mrs Doughs Robinson Franklin with a naval a de 
came up to Herkimer on the fourteenth m order to speak on 
the following day in Utica New York This must have been 
a county fair 1 imagine for I noted in my diary that one of 
the speakers failed to hold the peoples attention because the 
contest to cl mb the greased pole was going on and that 
proved a successful counterattraction 

On the thirtieth of September 1 took Anna and James and 
■ Qhott back to Washington to start school on the first of 
October and that very night Franklin and I returned (0 i\cw 
}ork and to H>de Park the next dav We were leaving 
Franklin Junior and John and their nurse at 1 (jde Park with 
niy mother m law hence this constant moving backward and 
forward The following Sundav we took the midnight back 
to Washington 

About the eighteenth of October Franklin left I Ijdc Park 
and joined Livy Davis and Dick Bjrd in Boston andtbev ' 
proceeded to New Brunswick on a hunting trip I div uled m> 
time between the babies it Hyde Park and the children in 
Washington and judging from mv dtar> I was considerahlv 
tom as to where I should be the greater part of the time 
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Ro\ alt\ and Others in Washington 
On October a8th 1 went 10 tbe House of Representatives 
•ben the King and Queen of the Belgians and the Crown 
‘mice were received there it was an interesting occasion ami 
was particularly impres<ed by the soldierly bearing of the 
Mtig and the Queens graciousness 
M) husband armed bach from his hunting trip in time to 
:ake the usual trip down the Potomac with the roval party 
Fianklm had visited them at the front and again on his tnp 
in 1919 and felt great admiration for them He had been 
much drawn to their daughter the Princess Marie Jose who 
reminded him of his own daughter Anna When we went 
to Mt Vernon my husband was most anxious that the older 
children should meet the King and Queen We arranged that 
the children should motor down The road was not so good 
as it is today hut they armed in ample time I had instructed 
• them very carefully telling Anna she must hiss the Queens 
hand and curtsy and James that he must be sure to bow 
When thc\ finally did meet the King and Queen on the lawn 
at Mt Vernon they were so concerned with their own he* 
hauor that I thmk they forgot to reallv hate a look at the 
laces of the King and Queen the hist crowned heads they 
had e\er seen 

I could not help feeling a little sorry for the Crown Prmce 
He was so very carefully watched and his constant com 
panion was an army officer many years older than lumself 
If he was out of his parents sight for a few minutes they were 
sure to inquire where he was There were no off the record” 
tnps or enterfunments for this voung pnnee and we had 
glimpses of what it meant to be trained to be a king 
In October also 1 had my first contact with womens 
org mzattons interested in working condmons for women 
The International Congress for Women Workers with 
representatives from nineteen nations met m Washington 
Because of the number of foreign delegates to be present 
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they tried to find wives of Government officials who could 
speik foreign 1 manages to attend various social functions, 
and so Lil) Polk and 1 went to tea ont afternoon I Jiked all 
the women whom I mu very much indeed, hut I had no 
ulc i how much more 1 wts going to see of them in die future 

On November 10th 1919 the Pnnee of Wales later King 
Ldvvtrd VIII omved »n this countr) and there was again 
the usual wreath lading at Mt Vernon, and we met the young 
Prince at seven! formal dinners I shall never forget how 1 
minded at the cast with which he conversed with older 
jn.oplc llis usual neighbors at dinner were the Vice-Presi 
dents wife, Mrs Marshall, and Mrs Lansing wife of the 
SvCretary of State He did, however manage to break avvaj 
rid go to some dances with jounger people when formal 
official things were over 

There was great excitement m m> household, because I 
had two British subjects, a governess and a nurse, and the} 
longed to see the Prince and perhaps shake hands with him- 
Mj English nurse, Ada Jarvis, and my Scotch governess Miss 
C/speth Connachie, finally achieved their hearts desire The 
opportunit} came for them when it was arranged that the 
Pnnee of Wales should start early one morning for Annap- 
olis by a special electric train My husband was to accompan) 
him. together with virions other officials and they were all 
to meet at tbe station at nine o clock 

Franklin took in the car with him our youngest son, John, 
and the two excited Britishers The> armed in plenty of 
time Connie, as we called her with \da, stood behind Frank 
2 m and John John was barely able to reach his fathers cane, 
but he clung to it with all his might When the voting Pnncc 
came and made the round of officials John was introduced 
and then my husband asked if two of the Princes loyal sub- 
jects might also shake hands with him They came forward 
and had the thnll of their lives 

Lord Edward Grey had come over that autumn to take up 
the work at the British Embassy for a short time He was al 
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moil blind and was being treated by Doctor Wilntcr, our 
- * eye doctor Lord Grey had insisted that tic could not 
takeover the responsibility of this ofTice unless his old friend 
and colleague, Sit William Tyrrell, came with him and so 
this delightful pair spent a few months m this country 
On account of Sir Eduard Greys affection for Uncle Ted, 
he name of Roosevelt was a key to bis affections and vve saw 
1 good deal of him 

We muted Sir Edward Grey and Sir William Tyrrell to 
nave their Chnstmas dinner with us and attend our Christ 
mas tree, our only other guests being my husband s mother 
and, as Usual, Louis 1 Iovve and lus family He was of English 
descent and always got on well with our English cousins 
They accepted, much to out joy 

Alice Longvvorth, Mrs Leavitt, my Grandmother Roose- 
velt's old Enend, and Miss Spring who was now with her 
most of the time, came ovet to join us for our Christmas 
? part> Everything went very well until I noticed that James 
seemed very quiet When 1 went over ond put my hand on 
his forehead, I discovered that he was not only quiet but 
very hot I took him upstairs and isolated him m a spate room 
The party went on and everyone went home, and then I dis 
covered that James had German measles 
When I later telephoned Sir Edward Grey he remarked 
that he did not think he was subject to childish diseases 1 
think we were even fortunate enough not to give it to the 
Howe children If any oE our other children had it at that 
' time, it was so light that vve were entirely unconcerned 
[ about it 
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TRAGEDY 


Os FrntuiAiir 4th, 192c I received a tc rgram In Washington 
from lotbn Mr rgvn I’mur who had Uxn awjv jn Cdlfiof” 
ni j fot tome time on her utum to New \ork had r vken ever 
an old liable on Ninth Sticci ninth had been done oief 
mm n house She mule the home charming as she always 
did hut as u\u it she could not make life in it an cm matter 
I remember on one occasion going to sec her and having the 
door opened by the youngest girl Eileen who told me that 
tliev had no nmd and tint she was doing ever) thing as best 
she could— at the lgeof nine I think’ For tin practical things 
of life Pume hid no gift but site still had all her charm and 
tnuth of her beaut) and her s pell ft II on ever) one who came 
in conttct with her 

The wire 1 received stated simply that the house hid 
burned and Pmsac and the two little girls had died in it I 
realized what 0 tragedy this would be to Forbes and took the 
next tram to New York getting there before Maude Gray 
could get down from Portland Maine It was one of those 
horrors f cm hard!) bejr to flunk of and it made a deep and 
indelible impression on me To this da) I cannot bear any 
funeral parlor 

New York was enveloped in a blizzird and while you 
could still manage to get up or down town getting across 
town was practically impossible so from my mother in laws 
house on Sixty fifth Street I walked across Central Park on 
necessary errands several times Final!) all the details were ' 
arranged and a sad little group went up to Tivoli and placed 
the three bodies in the vault where the summer before, we 
had laid my grandmother I could not help being devoutly 
2 34 




CHAPTER NINETEEN 


NOMINATION FOR VICE PRESIDENT 


Is June, 1920, my husband went out to the San Fnnci* 
Convention of the Democratic National Pam and I took I 
children to CampobeNo while he was ofF on this trip I w 
fjuietl} in CarapobclJo when I received a telegram 5W<» 
that m\ husband had been nominated os candid ite for \i< 
President to run with Mr James M Cox, who was 
Democratic nominee for President Scciet3rv Daniels wire 
me as follows to Washington and the wire was forwarded t 
me at Campobcllo 

WASHINGTON JULT 7 1920 I COO AM 
MR* riUNKUV D ROOSEVELT 
CAAttTJBELXO NB 

IT WOULD HAVE DONE SOUR HEART GOOD TO HAVE SttS Tiff 
SPONTANEOUS AND ENTHUSIASTIC TTUIMITb PAID WlirN 
ERANKUN WAS NOMINATED UNANIMOlUtA fOR VICE TRrSt 
nCVT TODAY STOP AOCIPT MV CONCHA Tt/tATTON* A VO CfU TT 
1NCS STOP WILL TOll PC GOOD I NotlCll TO SEND MT COM RAT 
ulattons AND enrr-nves also to ms motiilr as i do not 
KVOIA HER ADDRtSS 

joscrmis DANiria 

I am sure that I was jhd for mv husband but it narr 
occulted to me to he much earned 1 had come to a«rp’ the 
faa that public service «js m> husbands great intcint ard 
I ttlwavs trial to male die necessary farm)) adpu’namo 
easv l carried on the childrens lues and me own at calm’s 
as could W. and while I was always a wart of the prMic Atpert 
<* cur bvn still 1 felt detached ami objective « ibnu»h 1 
were lor kmc »t u fn one ebes life Tbw seems t I nr K 
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3«wJ VfitH me down to the present dry. 1 cannot quite 
^Cnbe it, but it U as though you hied two lt\ «, otic of your • 
* v n 2 nd the other which belonged to the circumstances that 
turround you. 

My husband stopped to sec Mr. Co* on the way home, 
tadt o{ them later visited President Woodrow Wilson, pic 
oratory to laying the plans for the issues which would Ik* 
ou^ht out in the campaign. It was decided that the League 
tt Nations should be the main issue. 

My husband sent me word that Ins notification would take 
place at 1 lyde Park and to bring Anna and Jjmes down from 
Campobcllo for the occasion, and to arrange to go back to 
Washington for a few days and then start West to attend Mr 
Cox's notification at Dayton, Ohio. 1 was to take Anna on 
this trip and send James back to Campobello with his grand 
mother. 

This notification meeting was the first really mammoth 
meeting to be held at Hyde Park This gathering was the 
predecessor of many others, but 1 sympathized svith mt 
mother-in law when I saw her lawn being trampled by hordes 
of people. My admiration for her has grown through the 
years as I’se realized how many political guests she has had to 
entertain in her house, where for so many years only famih 
and friends were recewed. The friends were chosen with 
great discrimination and invitations were never lightly giicn 
by my husband's father and mother to their home. Mrs 
Roosevelt has, however, been quire remarkable about this 
plunge into the national political picture and has made the 
necessary adjustments in her life in a remarkable way. 

Mr. Henry Morgenthau, Jr., now Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and the committee of Hyde Park and Poughkeepsie 
(friends arranged the details of Franklin’s home-coming and 
h»s notification. 

Anna and 1 went with Franklin to Washington for a few 
day’i of terrible heat. While there I made the arrangement* 
, fot giving, ui> the house and Franklin. resigpetLfis_Asristan 
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Secretary of the Navy, and that period of our life in Wash- 
ington was over 

Wc proceeded on to Dayton Ohio, and attended a 
delightful luncheon at Mr Co vs house vyhich was charm 
ingly situated There followed a very colorful ceremonv 
Annas first excursion into a real political gathering was quite 
a success She was pruty her light golden hair which at that 
time was long attracted a good deal of attention and every’* 
one was as kind to her is could be For her the day was over 
far too quickly 

Tranklin returned with us to Campobello for a brief rest 
and then started a strenuous campaign I stayed with the 
children got James ready for school and took him to Groton 
in late September He seemed to me very young and very 
lonely when I left him hut it was a tradition in the family 
that boys must go to boarding school when they reached the 
age of twelve and James would be thirteen the following 
December so of course we bad to send him I neier thought' 
to rebel then but now it seems to me too ludicrous to have 
been bound by so many conventions I unpacked his trunk 
saw Jus cubicle was in order met some of the masters said 
goodbye to Mr and Mrs Endicott Peabody the heads of the 
school and finalfv said goodbye to James and went bach to 
1 Iyde Park. 

My First Campaign Trip 

I d d not stay there however but started immediately on 
the last campaign trip with my husband a four week trip 
which took us out as far as Colorado. I was the onJv woman 
on the car He had a private car attached to different trains 
and on it were his secretary Mr Camel her a young man 
who did general secretarial work Mr James Sullivan Louis J 
Howe Marvin McIntyre who was m charge of the tram 
the working out of itineraries and so on Tom Lynch our 
old friend from Poughkeepsie who acted as disburs ng ofE 
paying all bills and so on and Stanley Prcnosil who 
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tbconls newspaperman assigned continuous!) to rout 
ibe vice-presidential candidate 

\ bad never had any contacts with the newspaper people 
\ e grandmother lrad taught me that a woman's 
ph>*e was not in the public eye, and that had dung to me all 
through the Washington years It never occurred to me to 
0 more than answer through m> secretary an) questions 
tat the reporters ashed about social events I gave as lvtde 
formation as possible feeling that thjt was the only right 
ttmnle tow'ard any newspaper people wheic a woman and 
ier home were concerned 

But the yearvhad taught me a certain ad lpnbihty to cir 
cumsnnccs ana 1 did receive an intensive education on this 
tnp and Louis llowe played a great part »n this education 
from that time on Ever since die Albany days he had been 
a very intimate friend and co-vvorher of my husbands At 
times l resented this intimacy and at this time l was very sure 
ipf my own judgment about people l frequently tned to in 
*Huence those about me and there were occasions when 1 
thought that Louis Howes influence and mine where my 
husband was concerned had dashed and l was of course 
sure that I was right 

Louis was entirely indifferent to his appearance he not 
only neglected his clothes but gave the impression at times 
that cleanliness was not of particular interest to him The fact 
that he had rather extraordinary eyes and 3 fine mind I was 


fool tnou b h not to have discovered as yet and it was by the 
externals alone that 1 had judged him m our association prior 
to this trip 

In later years I learned that be had always liked me and 
thought 1 Was worth educating and for that reason he made 
»n effort on this tnp to get to know me He dul tt very clev 
crly He knew that I was somewhat bewildered by some of 
die thing* that were expected of me as a candidate s wife I 
never before had spent my days going on and off platforms 
listening, ipparemly with rapt attention to much the same 
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speech, looking pleased at seeing people no matter hm\ lift 
J was 5r greeting complete strangers with effusion 

Being a sensitive person, Louis kneu tbit I uas intcredo 
jn the new sights and the new scenerj, but that being th 
onlj woman was at times rather embarrassing The new's 
paper fraternity was not so familiar to me at that time as > 
v%as to become m liter jcirs and 1 was a little afraid of rt 
Largely bcenusc of Louis 1 lovves earl) interpretation of tic 
standards and ethics of the newspaper business I came to 
look with interest ind confidence on the writing fraternity 
and gamed a liking for it which I line net er lost 

hi) liusbmd iris busv most of the <hv ti hen not irtiwlly 
out on the platform of the cjr or at meltings in the vinous 
cities where wc stopped I !c lnd speeches to write, letters t° 
answer and policies to discuss In the evenings after thev got 
back to the trim all the men sat together in the end of the 
car and discussed the experiences of the dn from their 
v incus points of view and the cimp.vMt m general from the 
point of ucu of u liar non nughr be coming in fri m ntws 
papers and ihsp uches 

Ircquentl) for relaxation thrj «tanwl to pli> a cird gvmt, 
which went on until Iiic I was still a Piintan thought thc> 
were an extrcmvls Jod examj Ic and was at times verv much 
nonoyed with my hioband for not «r men mg hts strength 
}»j going to bed Ijltlrdid I riali/e in those dais bow much be 
received through thr<c contacts and In w unposwl !r it wool I 
have Keen for him after rhe kind « I date he w is putting in 
tu f o to sleep placidly 

On one thing alone I think I ssn r ,< } M hI> right Romeo 
the porter on our car «as studs mg f, r the ministry xml *1 
is »vj was railed upon l» lend his Tdle when qun*i< ns (f 
accuracy m quo ing the V n , . un -, u „ f J) r n*r X 

iinn slept in the end of the ia, „1 k-ic the met) tjlkn! and 
couhl never go to M until thrj t! ,J lut r either lie n r thrr 
Mcmed to mmu vs hfJe l fmird niperPuomlv and quite me- 

KSil) 
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t-fcuU Howe began to break down mj antagonism by oc 
ally knocking at my stateroom door and asking if he 
ght discuss a speech with me I was flattered 3nd before 
n 8 1 found myself discussing a wide range of subjects I 
•gan to be able to understand some of our newspaper 
cinren and to look upon them as friends instead of en 
awes 

Stephen Early had been borrowed from the Associated 
cess, and he acted in a personal capacity ns advance man for 
his trip and went ahead of us for publicity purposes He 
mly now and then joined us on the train but w as always jn 
•lose touch All these men were to become very good friends 
if mine m the future. 

West Virginia was our first stamping ground, and here 
Izetta Jewell Brown, now Mrs. Miller joined us and made 
some speeches with my husband We had i meal with Mr 
Clarence Watson, but 1 was not sufficiently conversant with 
olitics to know very much about the people whom we met 
thought Izetta Jewell quite remarkable because she was 
ble to make a political speech, 8nd her charm and beauty 
mpiessed me very much 

While we were still only a few days out we received a 
wue from Groton School that James had gone to the m 
firmary with what seemed to be a digestive disturbance 1 
was all prepared to return home, for up to this time the chil 
then had always been my first consideration However, a 
wire came from my mother in law stating that she was going 
to Groton, and so my husband suggested that I wait until 1 
hear from her ogam She wired again shortly that she had 
taken James to Boston and that he was much improved and 
seemed to have a case of nervous indigestion She took him 
I 1 home for a Few days to Hyde Park and then returned him to 
school quite well again 

1 hs illness, 1 think, was brought on by the difficulty of ad 
justment to hoarding-school life, and by real homesickness 
which he suppressed valiantly He had a very hard first year 
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it school for hts preparation was not sufficiently good for the 
standards of the school and it took him seieral vem re ‘ 3 '*' 
to make up his deficiencies He soon became popular wm* 
the boys however loved the routine and got on well with 
the masters By his second year he felt tint he had a place in 
the school 

This was the first time I eier remember not being on hand 
if one of the children was ill and it lias iciy hard for mr, 
but it was probably a sery good thing for the children to 
learn that they could not always be my first consideration 

Thar trip li3d many amusing incidents and as the news 
papermen and I became more fnendlv tliey helped me a 
r.reat deal to see the humorous side Thes would stand at the 
back of the hall when Franklin was making the same speech 
tor the umpty umpth time and make faces at me trying to 
break up die apparent interest with which I was listening 
When I followed my husband down die aisle and the ladies 
crowded around him and exclaimed over his looks and charm 
they would get behind me and osk if 1 wasn t jealous 

1 saw a great deal of our country on this trip which 1 had 
never seen before though I had not begun to look at the 
countryside or the people with the same keenness which die 
1 nowledge of many social problems brought me in the future 
still I was tbr Iks) by new srcnciy and die size of my own 
country with its potential power was gndually dawning 
upon me 

Wt ended this tnp scry wears fnr four weeks is a Jong 
t me to be on the rend but when wc reached Buffalo New 
\t»rk I who had ncitr seen Niagara Fails insisted on seeing 
them Though m> husband went to Jamestown New \ork 
fir political meetings I took the dij off and Louis Howe 
went with me to Niagara Palls 

One of the standing jokes uf that campaign Ins always 
brn a reference lo the day m Jamestown and cert un photo 
graphs which were taken of losclv ladies who sentd lunch 
eon for my husband and who worshipped at his shone I Ic l«i 
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stand much teasing from the rest of the part) about 
* particular day* 

Mv first view of Niagara Tails was all that l had hoped it 
'ould he, a really great sensation Louis prosed to be a scry 
?it353nt person with whom to sight see, silent when 1 wished 
to fie silent and full of information on many things of which 
1 w«r\>. nothing 1 think one of Louis groat bonds with my 
husband was the fact that both of them had such a fund of 
general information and had done so much reading on van 
ous subjects They had apparently retained all the knowledge 
which the\ had acquired through hooks or travel or from 
any other source 

It was impossible, of course to make any arrangements for 
the children Out house in New \ork was still rented for 
another year 10 Mr and Mrs Thomas W Lamont, and so 
we decided that whatever happened it would he better for 
Anna and Elliott to spend the winter at Hyde Park 1 went 
to Vassar College to find a tutor to take ovei their schooling 
A very charming girl Jean Sherwood was recommended 
and we all liked her so much that she came to us that autumn 
and spent the entire winter with the two children at Hyde 
Paik 

It still remained a question as to what would happen to 
the rest of us in case of either election or defeat, but most of 
us were fairly sure that defcar was in store Even then I was 
beginning to wonder what the point was of these long cam 
paign tnps when the majonty of people who came to hear 
you were adherents of your own party Only now and then 
would a heckler appear m the audience and he was usually 
the type who could never be changed from the opposition 
.point of view 

I sull think campaign tnps by anyone except the ptesi 
dcnual candidates themselves are of little value The radio 
reaches of course an audience which never used to be 
reached in the old days, and the reasonable element of our 
cimcnry, which votes according to its convictions and not 
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on party lines is now largely a radio audience In 1920 hot' 
Ct’er, the land of campaign my husband m3de was consider 
reasonable 

Come what might we had to h\e somewhere and my luij 
band would probably go to work somewhere He had a! 
ready made arrangements to resume the practice of lavs Tlu 
old firm of Marvin Hooker & Roosevelt had ended with dw 
uar and he decided to form a partnership with Gremt Hi 
Emmet and Langdon Marvin under die firm nime of 
Emmet Marvin & Roosevelt 

The election was an overwhelming defeat which was ac- 
cepted very philosophically b) my husband who had been 
completely prepared for the result In this campaign I hat 
taken no active part in the work at headquarters but I hac 
been in once or twice and had met my husband s ofTce roan 
iv,er Mr Charles McCarthy Mr McCarthy hid a young 
secretary during the campaign Miss Marguerite Lc Hand 
It was through ibis association that she first come to m> bus 
band as a secretary and she has remained with him as hi* 
private secretary ever since 

Before he settled down to work my husband decided to 
go null my brother on a short hunting trip in L» uishru A 
fnend of Halls Mr Conover whom he hid known dunm* 
the wartime aviation days undertook to make all the arrange- 
ments Mr and Mrs Conover avert delightful hosts Mv 
husband brought home much game and bier then arrived 
same very lovely mink skins which wen madv up into fur 
neckpieces for me and varu us othtr members of the fjmtlv 
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BACK TO WORK IN NEW YORK 


f u' A j' KL1N " 3S ^ 0Tne ^ ot Chnstmas and we all enjoyed it at 
unjoe Park that year Then work began in earnest in New 
t^oik We alt stayed with my mother in law that is to say 
v two voungcst boys and then nurse stayed with her all the 
* ' roc 1 spent £rom Monday to Thursday m New York and 
hom Thursday to Monday in Hyde Park every week with 
^Wia and Elliott and Miss Sherwood Franklin usually came 
upon Friday afternoon or Saturday and left on Sunday night 
or \crv early Monday morning 

FtanUm ]uniot began at the Buckley School 1 took lnm 
to be examined and was seriously troubled because they 
y the sight he was not up to normal l walked home with him 
•'after the examinations and asked him why he had not an 
swertd any of the questions which 1 knew he could answer 
quite well Shades of my own mother’ His answer was l 
do not want to go to school and I thought if l didn t answer 
the questions l uouldnt hate to go' Which shows that 
tests cannot always be relied on as a measure of a child s 
intelligence Once in school however he did very well and 
thev assured me at the end of a week that he was rather above 
the aungt tn intelligence 

John felt badly at not being able to go to school with 
Franklin Junior so we found a little class which met jusi 
across the street. in Miss Hewitt s School and sent him for tha' 
winter so that he need not feel inferior to his brother 
T' This was the first time since m> marriage that 1 had spen 
a vet' long period in somefcodv elses house and had had n< 
1 ousckecping to di Many women Feel the burden of house 
keeping &od like to get away from it but it had never been 
burden to me — perhaps because I never bad either theabiht 
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or the necessity for doing the manual work I hid become a 

good executive which mode housekeeping seem eas) 

T«e Budding or a Lire of Mr Ows 


I did not look forward to a winter of four da\s in New 
\orlk with nothing but teas and luncheons and dinners t& 
t ike up my time The war had made that setm an impossible 
n ode of hung so I mapped out a schedule for mvsdf 1 dc- 
tided that I would Itnrn to cook and I found an ex-cook 
now married who had an apartment of her own and f went 
tui*c a week and cooked an entire meal which I left with 
} ^ for btr family Jo cnsicae, 1 also attended a business 
school and took a course in typewriting and shorthand every 
<lay that I was in New York. 

Before I had been in New \ork many days I was visited bj 
Mrs Frank Vanderlrp who was at that rime chairman of the 
League of Women Voters for New ^ork State She asked 
if l would join the board and be responsible for reports on A 
national legislation 1 explained that 1 lnd had little or no • 
contact in Washington with national legislation that I had 
listened a great deal to the talk that went on around me, and 
that I would be interested but doubted ms ability to do this 
ssork Mrs Vanderlip said she was sure that I had absorbed 
more than most of the New York members of the board 
knew and that I would have the assistance of a scry able 
woman lawyer Miss Elizabeth Read She would take the 
Congressional Record go through it and mark the bills 
which she thought were of interest to the league send fot 
them ond even assist me to understand them if I required any 
assistance 


With this assurance, I finally agreed that I would attempt 
to do the work I decided that I would go to Miss Reads 1 
office one morning a week and devote that time to the study **' 
of legislation and bnng home the bilb that needed further 
study before I wrote my monthly reports 
I felt very humble and ver> inadequate to the job uhen I 


1 
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presented m> self to Elizabeth Bead, but I liked her at 
and she gate me a sense oF confidence It was the begin- 
8 of a friendship with her and with her friend, Miss 
her Lape, which was to be a lasting and warm friendship 
n then on Elizabeth and Esther had a small apartment 
ether Esther has a brilliant mind and a driving force, a 
d of nervous power Elizabeth seemed calmer, more prac- 
d and domestic, but 1 came to sec that hers was a keen and 
djtical mind and in its way as brilliant as Esther’s I have 
‘ jears thought that Providence was particularly wise and 
seeing when it threw these two women together, for their 
its complement each other in a most extraordinary way 
:om their association has come much good work which has 
icn of teal service in a good many causes Gradually I think 
icy canu. to feel an affection and a certain respect for me 
e cause 1 was willing really to work on these reports and not 
a expect them to do my work for me 
, M> husband was working hard, he went occasionally to 
nen's dinners, and I remember many a pleasant evening 
ipent with Elizabeth and Esther in their little apartment 
Their standards of work and their interests played a great 
part m what might be called the intensive education of 
Eleanor Boosevclt during the next few seats 

My mother in law was distressed and felt that I was not 
ahvavs available, as 1 had been when 1 lived in New York 
before 1 joined the Monday Sewing Class of which she had 
always been 0 member It is now more of a social and char 
liable institution than an actual sewing group Some of the 
ladies still take home sewing but most of them pav their dues 
and give the work to women who need it The garments 
pvule ate distnbuted to chanty The ladies lunch together 
X-F\cry Mondav anti enjoy one another s company It pleased 
mv mother in law to have me with her and it gave us a deft 
nitc engagement together once a week. 

1 had long smcc ceased to be dependent on my mother 
inlaw, and the fact that ray cousin, Mrs parish, suffered 
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from a long illness, lasting several years had made roe 
dependent on her I wrote fewer letters and ashed fewer q' 
tions and gate fewer confidences, for 1 had begun to tea 
that in mj development I was drifting far afield from the 
influences 1 do not mein to imply that 1 was the better 
this Far from it, but I was thinking things out for ml" 
and becoming an individual Had I never done this, pern 
1 might have been saved some difficult experiences, but 1 hi 
never regretted even my mistakes They all added to 
understanding of other human beings, and I came out in 1 
end a more tolerant understanding and charitable person 
has made life and the study of people more interesting th 
« could h3ve been if 1 had remained in the canvcntini 
pattern 

I was back on one or two boards for chanties, such as t 
Bryson Day Nursery but I had developed an aversion 
serving on boards and having no personal contact with actu 
work- I tried to seize whatever opportunities for actual co 
tact with people the nursery presented, but it was not vei 
satisfactory 

Anna and Elliott loved tlicir winter in the country The 
had occasional difficulties with Miss Sherwood which sh 
settled in a very satisfactory manner Elliott built quite 
wonderful dam on one of the little brooks that winter in th 
lower woods, and around it eiected a village and farm H 
began collecting flowers and tadpoles to put into the poo 
created by the dam This was the beginning of an interes 
which developed into aquariums and collections of all type 
of aquatic life taken from brooks and ponds during the fol 
lowing winter 

It was a very healthv winter for Anna and Elliott but li- 
the late spring Miss Sherwood and Anna had an unfortunate 
accident They were jumping in one of the barns and jumped 
into what they thought was a thick pile of hay and found it 
just a thin layer over the floor Both of them broke little 
bones in their feet and were laid up for a time 
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James Easter holidax was spent largely in Hide Part 
was sitU very much a little girl and quite content with 
ic life she was living with Few Friends except her brothers 
ier dogs and horses 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONC 

TRIAL BY FIRE 


The summer of tgit Found us all going to Campobello again 
and various visitors coming up for short or long periods 
There was a certain amount of infantile paralysis in some 
places again this summer, but it was not an epidemic par 
ticvdatly among children os it had been a few years before 
'? My husband did not go up with us but came earlv in 
August after we were settled bringing quite a party with 
him He did a great deal of navigating on Mr Van Lear 
Blacks boat which he had joined on his way up the coast 
While Mr Black and his party were wuh us uewcreqttUe 
busy and spent days on the water fishing and doing all wc 
Could to give them a pleasant time Ms husband loved these 
Waters and always wanted everybody who came up to ap- 
preciate the fact that they were ideal for sailing and fishing 
Hie fishing is deep-sea Fishing and rather uninteresting un 
less you go outside and into the Bay of Fundy or have the 
luck to do some casting rtuo schools of fish as thev come in 
Everyone who comes up there is always interested in see- 
ing a weir seined These weirs were built primarily to catch 
herring which w ere largely used as domestic sardines Along 
lmq of posts with brush woven m and out leads out from the 
shore, then a arcle with an opening on either side of the 
straight line is built The fish that swam in schools are often 
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chased by larger fish, the) strike the line and swim along « ! 
until thej find the opening and get inside die aide This 
circular part of the weir has nets all around it 

Whcnev er fish are discos ered in the weir by the watchman, 
he blow's a hom and all the owners come tearing over with 
dieir fishing boats Frequently this is \ery early m the mom 
mg occasionally it is at night, when flares are used which 
makes it e\en more picturesque The nets around the we*f 
are drawn up from the bottom and of course the openings 
arc closed b) nets. The men go inside xn their hole boats 
leaving the larger boats outside After they pull the net up 
they fill the boats with fish 

The men in their rubber boots sweaters and sou westers 
look like the pictures in the Bible stones and you cannot help 
thinking of how the apostles drew in their nets and brought 
their boats in laden with fish 

Mr Black had left and we were out sailing one afternoon 
in die hide Vireo which my husband had bought after giwng 
up the Half Moon, in order that the bows might ft-am to sad 
On our return trip we spied a forest fire and of course we 
had to make for shore at once and go fight the fire We 
reached home around four o clock and mv husband who 
had been complaining of feeling iog> and tired for several 
days decided it would do him good to go in For a dip in a 
landlocked Jake called Lake Glen Severn inside the beach 
on the other side of the island The children were delighted 
and they started away After iheir swam Franklin took a dip 
m the Bay of Fundy and ran home 

When they came in a good deal of mail had arrived and 
m> husband sat around in his bathing suit which was not 
completely dry and Jooked at his mail In a little while 
he began to complain that he felt a chill and decided he V/ 
would not eat supper with us but would go to bed and get ^ 
thoroughly warm He wanted to avoid catching cold 

In retrospect I realize he had had no real rest since the war 
Undoubtedly the hunting trip after the campaign had been 
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" strenuous and no real rest Plunging back into 
Smess bad not given him any opportunity to relax and he 
probably "been going on his nerves 

had Mrs. Louis Howe and her small boy, Hartley, 
j'vmgm the house with us Mr Hone armed a little later 
a 1 st 3jed in the Navy Department after my husband 
left to look after his papers and be of any assistance to 
incoming Assistant Secretary who happened to be Col 
•hcodore floosev elt. When Louis finally left the Navy De 
unment he was considenng an offer to go into business on 
•^rather lucrative salary and decided to take his holiday at 
'^ampobello before he actually made up bis mind 
Jean Sherwood and her mother Mrs Sidney Sherwood 
were also with us for Mrs Sherwood and 1 had become 
fnends while Jean was tutonng the children I had planned 
to go on a camping tup with the children who were old 
enough to go such ciders as wanted to go and Captain 
Caldct who was to take charge of the party He hid long 
&en our friend both on the water and on shore during our 
summer Stays on the island The arrangements were well 
under way the tents and food on hand and we were to go 
up a certain met and reach some inland fishing grounds 
where there were small shacks ready for our use 
The next day however mv husband felt less well He had 
quite a temperature and 1 sent for our faithful friend Doctor 
Bennett m Lubec Doctor Bennett thought my husband had 
just an ordinary cold and l decided that the best thing to do 
was to get everybody else off on his camping trip though I 
vas sufficiently worried not to consider going myself I put 
Vlrs Sherwood in charge and Mrs Howe went along to look 
lfter her own small boy 

\ The camping mp lasted three days and by the time thev 
were back vt was secy evident that my husbands legs were 
getting badly paralyzed Doctor Bennett wanted a consults 
tion and we found that Doctor kem was in Bar Harbor 
Marne Though he was an old man he readily agreed to come 
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over By now Mr Hone Had armed and he went with Cap- 
tain Calder to meet Doctor Keen Doctor Keen decided th3t 
it was some form of paralysis but could not explain it Afy 
husbands lower legs by this time were ptnlyzed 
For a little while he showed no iraproi ement The days 
dragged on and the doctors kept saving He must have a nurse 
but it was hard to get one so I kept on taking care of him 
and slept on a couch in his room at night His temperature 
at times was verv high* It required a certain amount of 
skilled nursing and I was thankful for every bit of training 
which Miss Spring had gnen me 
Finally m> husband s uncle Mr Fredenc Delano beeged 
us to have the well known infantile-paralysis doctor, Doctor 
Lovett come up from Newport He examined my hmbind 
verv carefully and after consultation he told me it was in 
fan tile paralysis 

I was in a panic because besides mv own children vve had 
Mr Howes little boy with us I asked Doctor Lovett what,, 
the chances were that some of the children would come down 
with it He calmly said that none of them probably would do 
so and that they were probably all immune since they were 
not already ill He added that no one knew at that time how 
the disease was communicated He took the precaution to 
change all his garments when he went near his ovvn grand 
children after visiting a case but he thought it was an en 
Urely useless thing to do This was a great relief tQ me 
After Doctor Lovetts visit we finally got a ni )r se from 
New York called Miss Rockev but Doctor Lovett had been 
so flattering as to certain aspects of my husbands care not 
knowing that 1 had been the only nurse on the case that U 
was decided that I should continue a certain amount of the j 
nursing This f did until we were finally able to move him y 
back to New York -** 

Mrs Howe and her hide boy went home m September 
My mother in law came back from abroad and came up to 
see my husband and then returned to New York to get thing* 
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More Re adjustments 

We finallv reached New York and here again m\ husbam 
was taken out of the car through the window and then taka 
up by ambulance to the Presbyterian Hospital I have a fain 
recollection that some of his friends met him at the New Yorl 
station I think Tom Lynch, George Draper, who tvas to h 
his doctor, and Livy Daws were there In the next few year. 
Livy was alvvavs most attenmc and thoughtful always domj 
the things which \ou would not expect a man to think ol 
doing 

There followed diys and weeks at the Presbyterian I /os 
pitaf Doctor Lovett came occasionally but his young asso- 
ciate Dr George Draper was in charge most of the time 

My brother Hall was now hung in Schenectady with his 
wife, but he w as working so hard he r irely came to New York 
and we saw very little of lum 1 low ever a number of Trank 
hns friends were very l-uthful about suiting him Tbe eful 
drtn were all back at school and stopped in to see him every 
tin with the exception of James who was in Groton The 
time seemed endless but he actually came home he h re 
Christmas 

His mother was really scry remarkable about this entire 
illness. It must have been a most temfu. strain lor her and I 
am sure that out of sight she wept many hours but with all 
of us she was very cheerful She h id h< wiver made up her 
mind that Trinklm was gi mg to lx- in invalid for the rest of 
his life and tbit be would retire to I lyde Pirk and live there 
Her anxictv over Im general health ww so gnat that she 
dreaded lus miking am cH n whatsoever 

Though Franklin wiv in bed nxnt of the time Mm R/* Icy 
took chirge of lum «xvsp in the afternoons. I hen I hail tol 
be at home He wiv ull and heavy ti> hft but somehow l**h 
if us managed to learn In do whatever was ncce-iwty U* 
•cvcral weeks that winter hti legs were p’accd in pHstrr cas» 
In order to strruh the mmck-s and rverv day a little of tH 
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®st ires chipped out at the bach which stretched the muscles 
l ^ wore Tins was torture and he bote it without the 
^“SStcst complaint just as he bore his illness from the \cr\ 
’"gening l never but once have heard him say anything 
Wenng on discouragement or bitterness That was some 
v* 1 * later when he was debating whether to do something 
«‘ch would cost considerable money and he tetoarked that 
* supposed n was better to spend the money on the chance 
hat he might not be quite such a helpless individual 
In man} ways this was the most trying winter pf my entire 
»e It was the small personal irritations as 1 look back upon 
bem now which made life so difficult My mother in law 
thought we were tmng my husband and that be should be 
kept completely quiet which made the discussions as to his 
cate somewhat acrimonious on occasion She always thought 
that she understood what was best particularly where her 
cVa\& \*m cnwcocwcd. vc%as«l\cs»scS ««V>wv av.'j doevw Trr^rrt, -say 
, l Fdt that iE y ou placed a patient in a doctor s care you must at 
least follow out his suggestions and treatment The house 
was not oierlarge and we were very crowded 

Miss Rockey bad to hate a place to sit in the daytime My 
husbinds bedroom was in the back of the house on the 
third Boor because it was quieter there 1 bad given m> 
daughter who was fifteen that winter the choice oF whether 
she would have *» large room m the front on the third floor 
which she would be obliged to share with the nurse Miss 
Roekcy during the afternoon and early evening* or whether 
he would take a small room on the fourth floor rear next to 
Elliotts room Tins she would have entirelv to herself She 
chose the latter 

Mr Howe took the big room on the third "oor as he had 
\ome to liv e with us during the week because his wife could 
find no apartment m New ’iotk which was suitable to both 
their needs and their purse Dunng the week ends he jour 
neyed to Poughkeepsie where his wife and httle boy were 
installed in a house and his daughter was at Vassal College 
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He uis downtown roost of the da> at roy husbands oflace 

so the nurse could use his room undisturbed 

Wc had a connecting floor into a room m my mother in 
laws house on the fourth floor so the two little boys ant 
thur nurse h3<! those rooms This accounted for all the bed 
rooms and left me with no room 1 slept on J bed in one o\ 
the little boys rooms 1 dressed in my husbands bathroom 
In the daytime l teas too busy to need a room 

Various members of the family thought it their dutv to 
criticize the arrangements which I had made but that ne\er 
troubled me grcailv for ] realized that no one else could plan 
our very complicated daily Jives 

The boys soon became entirely oblivious of the fact that 
their father had ever been ill B> spring he would sit on the 
floor with the little bovs in the library and they would play 
with him without the slightest idea that he was not able to 
do anything he wished to do in the way of roughhousing 
with them 

Anna however felt the strain of the overcrowded house 
and the atmosphere of anxiety I had put her in Miss Chapin s 
School 1 canvassed several schools and decided that Miss 
Chapin had the kind of personality which would appeal to 
me I hoped the same relationship would grow up between 
Anna and Miss Chapin as I had wi{h Mile Souvestre I did 
not realize how set and rigid New York schools were and 
that the girl coming in from outside would be looked upon 
by all the children as an outsider and could hardly he noticed 
by the teachers. Anna was very unhappy though I did not 
realize it She felt completely lost and the different methods 
of teaclung rather bewildered her She tned to hide her feel 
mgs by being rather devil may-care about her marks and her 
association with the other girls. H 

Someone had suggested to her that it was unfair that rbe ** 
should have a little fourth floor room and Mr Howe should 
have the large room on the third floor front. Because of 
constant outside influences the situation grew in her mind to 
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had done so much for them and riltP's* m >’ children I 
managed eterythtng, as fa, as the househofd?" y,1,m 8 and 
for so tnanj sears that it neser occurred m '“"cented 
comes particularly ssnth a g„l svhen ,, , “ me ,h « >he time 
her jour confidante If I had real, red ,h, "Want to male 
Anna and tnssclf seseral j ears of rea l „„i! 8ht base saved 
hare undersnx*! her a great deal better 1 would 

hare been able to talk to me freely J?** she svould 
understood me and ptobably understood h r V' luld have 
he was fighting against ner father and all 

V it was I am responsible for havinc 
* fhappv time and sse can both of us be e^"™ l" 1 “ most un 
the fact that Snails the entire situauon Stateful for 

one afternoon in the spring ishen f ,? °" "erves and 
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Elliott came in from school dashed m to look at me and fled 
Air Howe came m and med to find out what nas the mailer 
with me but he gave it up as a bad job The two little boy 
went off to bed and I sat on the sofa m the sitting room aw 
sobbed and sobbed 1 could not go to dinner m tins condition 
Finally I found an empty room in nu mother in law s house 
ns she had moved to the country I locked the door and poured 
cold water on a towel and mopped my face f cientuallj 
pulled myself together for it requires an audience as a rule 
to keep on these emotional jags That is the one and only 
time I ever remember in m> entire life having gone to pieces 
in this particular manner Trom that time on I seemed to have 
got nd of nerves and uncontrollable tears for never again 
have either of them bothered me 

The effect however was rather good on Anm because 
she began to straighten out, and at last she poured some of 
her troubles out and told me she knew she had been wrong 
and that l did love her and from that day to this our mutual 
understanding has constandy unprov cd 

Today no one could ask for a better friend that I have in 
Anna or she has in me Perhaps because it grew slowly the 
bond between us is all the stronger iSo one can tell either of 
us anything about the other and though we might not al 
wajs think alike or act alike we ahvavs respect each others 
motives and there is a type of sympathetic understanding 
between us which would make a real misunderstanding quite 
impossible 

Doctor Draper felt very strongly that it was better for 
Franklin to make the effort to take an acme part in life ogam 
and lead as far as possible a normal life with the normal 
interests which had always been his Even if it tired him it 
was better for his general condition * 

Franklin the previous Januarv had accepted an offer made 
by Mr Van Lear Black to become vice-president of the 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Baltimore in charge of 
the New York office and had worked there until his illness. 
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whom 1 had first met m \Va$hinnt SOrne Women 

Conference for Working Women fndV,' ,he . In "'narjonal 
arroeronon I hare nere, lost , ouch ' w * ttd *» a long 

Of then, were interested m pol„ lcs * h ,h « group Man? 
Mlnon Diclcrman was also interested ^ * S °° n fmm <l that 
l nrougn my acquaintance with \f, ^ 
her friend Nancr Cool \l, ss Cool ' ss D'vkerman I 
a luncheon to raise funds f„ r lhe\ TO ^ " e “ Preside at 
Democratic Stile Commit, ce I had ,“™ s ^ vis, on 0 f lh 
'err limited extern my work f OT on , 0 a 

Voters but 1 had nerer done a„„ h of Women 

•ration before nor had I ever made a a , P°htical organ 
JVithcnns.n mr life Occasional!, dunn?dm W an > “able 
tie had lo gather our workers toe, the, . j "' ar of course 
tions bur that : could not be conadLaJ "l®!' ,h ? m "»tnrc- 
I found myself suddenly presiding oH, h mal, "S 1 lore 

faintest idea of what I was g„ ln( - t„ '"'hout the 
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organization ms really doing That was the beginning of a 
warm and lasting friendship with both Miss Dickerman and 
Miss Cook and through them I met Miss Harriet Mi} Mills 
and Mrs Caroline ODay and went to work with the Dctr>0~ 
era tic women of New York State 

Children Do Educate Timm Parents 

We moved to Hvde Park bag and baggage that summs 
imd we spent the whole summer there e\ccpt For a short tim 
when I took the younger children to Fairliasen for a chang 
of air and some sea bathing I did not ev en stay with them al 
the time but there I became conscious of the fact that I hat 
two young boys who had to learn to do the things that boy 
must do — swim and ride and camp I had ties cr done an} ol 
these things I had ridden when I was a child and up to tht 
age oft went} but that was hr behind me I had no confidence 
in my ability to do physical things at this time I could go into 
the water with the boys but I could not swim It began to 
dawn upon me that if these mo youngest boys were going 
to h3\e a normal existence without a father to do these things 
with them I would have to become a good deal more com 
pmionablc and more of an all around pirson than I had ever 
been before 

I began by learning to drnc a car I might as Well own tip 
at once tbit 1 bad two accidents I dnne into the Mono pate 
po>t of the Hyde Park i\cmn because I mod to turn while 
going too fast I bilked the entire firmly downhill off the 
moil and down a steep hank and came to a stop Kxauw f 
struck a tree which held us n I w «s dm mg throut,h i wood 
raid to a picnic It mis purr luck that 1 did not tnerturn the 
car and seriously injure someone l ut in both cases no one 
ssas hurt I mm thin on I seemed llmnn.h sheer detrnmn Vi<«» * 
to gun self-confidence ind 1 base had m further icrnlentx "* 
t!i nigh l fcnotk on wood whenever I sa\ it 

iAU that summer it l Ivxle Park toy husbmd struggled to di 
a great mind* r of things whnh oould male it f »r 
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f; S - Thet Ba d an English nune w in l K 1 "' 0 >°<miKst 
J“f ??' en «l> smet N'ovv 1 found [ J'P *em well but 
in ’ t Sdme Thlel - "ho had never held ’ >0lm 8 S "'“ 
i ™ ‘5 ,lm ™»ln She came from N~2, a . n , y D,her Pm, 
‘"jf 11 "Sood She nas prettv and had a wond’^' ,' vl ' ere ’ho 

■heir good qualities learned how to han'dl'rdf lh !| led 

mb? T th T She st ' l > cd "I* us untd both 1,0 ' v ,D 
o boa, dtng school We were devoted to her and V ? P* "™ 
remember her with gratitude, though she has 5ha11 a, '«>s 
her ov,„ count,. and vie have no, sttert 

School , 

miserable little boj than even James had den I E", uc h mote 
would settle dotvn as James had done He ,v« t f ?' ,hat >« 
pared ,n hts work. for he had had one yeajd, ,1 o 1 1’" 
School, where he had done ver> well He rn'i u Bucllev 
Uons without anv conditions NK hones bls Fomina 

he neter reallj loved the school as James did Vain * ho ' ve ver 
When we went back to New \orh and ,„t,' 
was m New York, he followed an ordinal V, husband 
routine He now had a chauffeur to take g, °\ Bu , s,ne «man s 
between his office and our house everv da\ m b3C ^ and fo «h 
Through m> interest m the League of \v« 

Womens Trade Union League and the ^ men Voters the* 
Committee, where now I hid become limn^L 0 ® 11 ' Stale 
beginning to find the political contacts tha^r 2,01,311 1 vvas 
mat ^mts wanted J 
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drove a car on election day and brought people to the polls* l 
began to learn a good deal about party polities m a small 
place It was rather sordid in spots 1 worked with our count) 
committee and our associate county chairwoman 1 saw how 
people took money or ns equivalent on election day for then 
votes and how much of the party machmer) was geared to 
crooked business On the other hand 1 saw hard work and 
unselfish public service and fine people in unexpected places. 
I learned again that human beings are seldom all good or all 
bad and that few human beings are incapable of rising to the 
heights now and then 

We were nd of a trained nurse and we never treated m> 
husband as an invalid Anna had graduated to the large room 
and we were much less crowded with James and Elliot: at 
school In die holida>s wc usually went to Hyde Park. n«e 
whole family relationship was simpler Anna continued to 
tell me about things which upset her, and her trials and tribu- 
lations away from home, and I was able more intelligent!) to 
manage the ^anous dements of our existence 

The bovs at school had on the avenge one iccidem each 
autumn during the football season which would necessitate 
my bunging them home or taking them to a hospital for a short 
time Wc bad of course a certain amount of illness among 
the children at home but my husbands general health wn 
good and I had not been ill since John wav liorn There was 
real!) no time for me to think of bring ill Jn nmter ro> 
husband Irid to go South so for tw • vs inters we hid 1 1touw 
boat and cruised around the fl mda waters 1 went down and 
spent short periods with him and ibis was mj first glimpse of 
the South in winter I had never considered hoi id «)* in winter 
or escape from cold weather an essential pirt of living and I 
1 Hiked upon it now as a netcssity ind not a pleasure 1 tried 
Pvhinp but hid no skill and no luck Whrn vvr anchored ai 
n ght and the wind blew it all seemed eerie and menacing 
to me The beaut) tf the moon and tin stars on!) a Ided t> 
the stranfaness of the dark walen and the tr ip!e vepeutxin 
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mas, congested v.,th traffic. 1 " n cr0 " d «J busy 

' ” on t! "= ^t there on one oc^onZT " sr 1 tt >“* » p Z 
>tores or traffic rules ” no knowledge of 

My Fiust Political Wouk 

graphed paper with which Mr Howe „ Sma mime °- 
hclp We finally had it pnrned and ,n aw' T c ° ns,llc mHc 
pa> for itself, I learned a great deal about advert” 1 milte 11 
non and make up From Mr Howe I learned h " 8 ’ C,rnj,a 
dummj for the printer, and though he nS^r cow 'd T? 1 ' a 
really capable of renting the headlines 1 he ns,dcrc d 1 was 
Gclent *n planning pasting and so on ’ Can,e qu,,e P 10 - 
Miss Cook and Miss Dickerman and I had been™ r 
m just the way that Miss Lapc and M.ss Read „ d ?h 
firs, drawn together rhrough rhe work whtch we i,e d '’ 
together Tins is, 1 think, one ot the most satisfaerw, doin 8 
making and keeping friends Ct0Iy " a ' s «f 

Man) of mj old frauds I saw rery little, because ,h , , 
mote or less social lues 1 had dropped out of wfiar ,s i'* ' d 
as socact, ennrcl), as we nerei went out Now an d 

wouldgo to the theater withafnend, but my Free hw d ™ B 1 

few E\er since the war mv interest had h2L , j " ere 
work, not in being a dilettante 1 gradually. (n j" doinR rea l 
•iind more interested wo, ken, iS a wd “" d more 

old associates, who were busy domo a ,ntere sted m my 

who were doing no job m a professional w?v ^ ° f tlllnSs ’ but 
Slow Is a friendship grew throuch all 
young couple who lned m Dutchess QjumyTN^Yr^t™ 
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far from os — -Mr and Mrs Henry Morgen thau Jr Th( 
were younger and perhaps for that reason wc did not at fir 
see so much of one another We had many interests m con 
mon in the county and Mr Morgenthau and my huslwn 
were thrown more and more together Mrs Morgenlha 
came eventually to work m the womens division of th 
Democrauc State Committee and she and I grew gradual! 
to have a worm affection for each other Good things are flj 
the better for ripening slowly but today this friendship tvitf 
Elinor and Henry Morgenthau is one of the things i prt ( 
most highly 

During these years I also came to know Mrs- Came Chap 
man Catt Mrs Raymond Broun Mrs. Louis Stark Mrs 
Henry Goddard Leach Lalhln Wald Mars Simkosttch and 
mans other women svho hid a grc3t influence on me To 
all ot them I shall he deeply grateful always for opening up 
so many new avenues of thought and work. 

1 found time that winter to go with Miss Dirkcrman and 
Miss Cook to the Y W C A. to leam to swim Mm Dick 
erman did a great dcil better than 1 did Miss Cook never 
could manage to trust herself in water tlut « is above her 
waist and l unhwd that at an age whatever I did wuuld 
rcqiim. a long period of practice and was ijuiie content to 
find myself al 1c to *vvim a feu strokes Bv spring 1 felt pre~ 
pued to start In teaching llu funs 

We began to find the vveekcnls rather complicated an 1 
occasionally 1 went up for the tinUtKl fo Hyde Park with 
the children While I drove a ut ijuitr will nm* I d d tot 
vet trust myself m New \ork City ki we journeyed up and 
tbvvnby tram 

StinsTmmM. ro*v l vniriv < 

I made ur mv mind that the am n w summer I muu tale'" 
the voungol how * camping trip rtwlmr up v»i h a few 
weeks at CampoMIa My mother m law t » k Anru ami 
james and IfcweH Clark a n>m « vh » wat tu»or, n R /*«*-» t 1 
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We stopped my ch “* eejoyments 

fesMPlsss 

We went on to Quebec lost r 
S2K^tf ,he botdftST and Iohn our two 

cover them blandly sttollinR back v\a° rt , tlme °nly to dis 

1 was informed that they had t. VVhen 1 ««* them to tail 

uem , aU e ,h nOU f h e * CUSe lhe t0wn A 

ucrc all there for ,n S that that was w hat we 

l acquired a love for this an 

which 1 have never lost \V e vns.l^th * l ? dow of ** rock" 
and proceeded on our way S nend.«« slw,ne of St Anne 
8 a couple of nights in 
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the White Mountains We went up Mt Washington In th 
little cog railway and let the boys base the joy of clunbtn 
another mountain on tim burros backs Ev cn body had giea 
fun over the burros except Miss Cook Her burro bn dour 
excrx few minutes and tried to roll The next night w< 
stxycd with Miss Marx Dcuson at Castine Maine, and tht 
boys and I shared a gue«t cottage down by the water Then 
to Cimpobello which I had not seen since my husbands iN 
ness and which 1 found in spue of all our trials was still 
serene beautiful and cnjoxabli 

Miss Dicherrmns sister came up with another parts and 
they droic our car home and used our camping equipment 
We took the train down, turning our writing bois back to 
their respectne families and were home before the end of 
August 

Must a Tamils Haxe a Pivot? 


In the autumn of 1921 mx sister in law Margircis fourth 
bxhx a little girl named xfter me was born and one ornmx 
■he following xxintet my brother appeared at the New \orl 
house and asked if 1 would pi out to ilimur with him. 1 
sensed that this xxas no pleasuic jium and that he wanted to 
vi me alone 

Wc vmt out together and our n smill restaur mt talk 
with people ill around uv hi lo’d me tli it he Ind decided 10 
get n divorce I knew what this would mean 10 the I »n»l>, till 
tf whom believed that whin mu had made your Ud viU 
tad to lie in It IJmsetrr I h d long w itched the r rrlaurn 


ship with ® constantly growing antrrtv M» Iwntl rr At that 
itrni was xtnmg and imjuiiem at timet ntiMes* rpnclrriJun 
j ne vt Myrnc J Jwd tm kr> tm and with a 1 nUunt mind 
\ Jjrgtrri imdiocntrr jntnhn life and undent md the van nr* 
undertakings ami rr»j* mil ilrtlrt which le up burly 

([ r time she h‘*'l bryim »> undewand thou he in.* f» und 

rernenjl’ering *v l»e railed a uunv of Mit Nejrwrv' 
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advice was, Have something you want to say, say it and sit 
down 

Under Mrs ODay, who was state vice-chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee 1 did a certain amount of or 
gamzation work each summer among the Democratic women 
oF the state I usually went with either Miss Dicherman or 
Miss Cook I paid my own trai ejing expenses and so did Mrs 
ODay because money raising was hard for the women we 
felt ever) expense must be kept down Miss Cook did won 
deis of economical management All the work among the 
women had been started by Miss Harriet May Mills, who for 
many jears was the outstanding Democratic woman leidcr 
of New York State Even after her retirement as vice-chair 
min of the state committee she ahvavs responded to every 
call for assistance 1 was always glad of this experience be- 
cause 1 came to know my state the people who J»ed >n if 
and rural and urban conditions extremely well 


CUArTEIt TWENTY TWO 

FRANKLINS RETURN TO POLITICS 


Since his illness my husband bid undertaken the presidency 
if the Boy Scout Foundation the presidency of the American 
Construction Council the chairmanship of the American 
Legion campaign and a number of other nonpohncal actiw 
HO lhs only political effort during those yens vvw in the 
jutnmer of 1922 when lie helped to pcrsmdc A 1 Smith to 
run igain for the gov ernotship 
He was entirely well ngvm and lived a normal life In every 
vvjV result! tv! or, l v by his inability 10 walk On the w!k> 1 c 
his general physical condmon Improved year bs year omjl 


k '«lwJ ra " UMI 

3 !^ys went 0n ^ er ,n wmc wavs ( t , r 

1 '”"8 'acn^'"*' Mnt « for a * , ' n «i I Ic 

°f ? ! '“it to * ln "A case c,tl, et , n , ,ulmt K-r To, 

an d one little am C ^'hlte c>c s, me t ,. L E ’at rnj |, U| 
much excited and 2cmcnK had to be madr™ A l * 1 °usand 
'•ay I FeJ 7 J J '"y carcfull, nlwL^T and Lo uls 
,,,e 

m> slate legislation and state iS, C t^ 8anual,0n Work'ni^" 
the first time where the unJE? **• an <* 1 w as - ut 
national convention 1 shortlv 1 ° St0< ^ 'vhen u n ^ ^ or 

&»£~“ - “ « g 

James was old enough to act => ^ ^ 

his father dunne the entire P 3 ^ and to be fa.ri 

8« the hear c'nL ?o" k T„'rr ^ P^fe w.Vf"' 
Ihadipcnodl^ay <hat 

-•of the fact that it was fairl> well closed fr /X hout * m spite 
had taken in a number of women from f ‘ he sum mcr, ?„d 
had not expected to have them f n ,^ P 5 ' 3 ' 0 New York I 
hut a. hr*. we were ,„ our The^^ nL! 
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of the state committee also had rooms in a hotel, which were 

hospitablj open to the women at all times 

The Democratic Convention of 1924 
I heard rumors of all hinds of maneuvers and all the differ 
ent things that the men were talking about drifted mj »aj 
but most of the lime at the convention 1 sat and knitted suf 
fered with the heat and wished it would end 

At this convention 1 caught m> first glimpse of Will Rogers 
when he wandered by the box one di> and asked Knitting 
in the names of the future victims of the guillotine? I felt 
like saving that I was almost tcad> to call am punishment 
down on the heads of those who could not bring the convtn 
tion to a close 

Mrs ODa> and I together gave \ reception which was 
supposed to lx? for New Wk State delegates but it turned 
out to include delegates from mm\ other states in the union 
In the midst of it we got word tint Mrs ODa> s \ounger 
son Charlie had caught his leg rn diving and broken it bbr 
had to leas e carl} and go out to her home in Rm New Vork 
The brightest spot in the whole convention for me was the 
fact (jin Isabella Ferguson who had now remarried had 
eomc on for the convention She wns now Mrs John C~ 
Grccnway, and he wii a delegate from \nwni Isa bell 1 hail 
liixn a widow o»h 1 short while when her mother Nrame 
ver} ill but happilv Mrs Selmcs lived to see Isabella married 
to John Green wav so shv knew tint her be lew eel daughter 
would lie cared for with love and devotion How closelv 
intcrwovrn all threw; h life art happiness and sorrow 1 1 ibml 
there was verv little sorrow in Mrs Selmcs death Sic had 
a rest for life and she was not a good Invalid Tbo"* who 
Jovcvl her mused her great]} and if I mi) judee hv tm v\\ n J 
feelings l imagine silt has lived on in tl e beam of dl rho*e 

who knew her well 

I u a nt ] JvihelU as V ixl if che> cuuhl tale Anns tw» V with 
l TO P> spend «me wrel* with Isabella* ihushio Maul * 
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i t , So before the n ‘°" amJ “wlunrn * nu ' U-o 

I°bn and Isabella «n„ i? n ' en,10 n finall?!? other's 
“'"PM, on Anna n* fnr ,hc West „ {. mc 10 an end. 

’ U! = ‘ •"!> to the West sinb C ll,,fc of 'merest t ^"’® 1 c «<'cd 
0 nde and „ cu 1,1 P'ospcets of an,.. a “mention, 
'"""uteforanS ^f"'! cstonss "J^ K ' Blhona 
■ r,na lly,in S p„ C 0 8 f X">««ldg„l K0 ' u ' »* a real 

P-^bes. f tl u „ k | p though he dH Si? srac,:f,,ll > 
I tool. my polJnJ ™ JAn W Davts 0 "° or two 

“ a sam elected governor nr ni" Iom but Gove 
jreat rejoicing i n our 
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THE end of a period' 


Avd now I have come to the laem-l " ' . 

being of My St „ [y for.he rc^d P 0 'f' t \, 3 "“«forthe„ nlc 
a gradual increase ,„ my husband s pol.n cat”'” few years a 
time for that story to be vv„.,e„ , s ““*'ty and the 

wonder why any one should ever have .J ° Cnus to me to 
many people probably llllnl u ' *0 courage, J‘° 

biography! u,e vanity to w as 

auto- 
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In analyzing ray own reasons I think I had two objectives 
— one was to give a picture if possible of the world in winch 
I grew up and which seems to me today to be changed in 
many ways The other to give as truthful a picture ns possible 
of a human bang’ A real picture of any human bung <ecrns 
to me interesting in itself and it is especially interesting when 
We can follow the pli) of other personalities upon that human 
being and perhaps get a picture of a group of people and of 
the influence on them of the period in which they lived 

The great difference between the world of the 18805 and 
today seems to me to be m the cxtnordinary speeding up of 
our physical surroundings 

I was for many years a sounding board for the teaching* 
and influences of my immediate surroundings The ability to 
think for mvself did not develop until I was well on in life 
and therefore no real personality developed in mveirly j truth 
This will not be so of young people of today they must l*~ 
come individuals responsible for thcmschcs it a much t Jrh« 1 
age because of the renditions in which thev And thcnmlvcs 
in their everyday lives The world of mv grandmother wav a 
world of wdlordcrcd custom and habit more or less slow to 
change The world of today accepts something new overnight 
and in two years it has become the old and established custom 
ind w e hav c almost forgotten u was cv cr new 

The rrison that fiction is more iniercstinR thin any othci 
form of literature to tho<e of us who really hie to study 
people is that in fiction the author can really tell the Ifiith 
without hurting any one and without humiliating himself 
[no much lie can tell what he has learned through ohsrrv 
non and experience r f the inner uorkfngs c f ihc tmih of mr 
In on a ufobit graphs this is hard 1 1 do fry nr vein will 71 
mire honest you ran be »!* ur yourself and 01) rrs. J« writ 
the mote vahnl le what vnu I avc written « ill be in the futm 
as n picture* f the i^ople nnd tl eir prol lem» dutmt, thi j«-f» < 
cuvetcd \ v the aim t>k gray I v 
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>'"» andm«s‘iffe Sl, ' 1 ,MS,hm u R hl,f ch;li 17 3 

'■Tencnccs an j ,he world an,f,'|" < '^'' rr '» "ijs 

' ,d “ al oise e,r ess °ns will .l./rL ’l," lllcs llie.r 

To me u ho dreamed , Clcl ’ '"<1. 

| i »r> m t hri!f«V,t Cl, pi'; l°«”, n C eo‘f " ho ■’"* •> 

or >™ to mhz'Thf and “ndcs ST f i , ' e enou fi!i 

7'. ' h0pc "•»- <b'y meU'm'i’ 0 ^ 1 '“"I 

* n ,a ‘er \ears I cam r my ^'dop- 

«d,e thlt , 

^ Porch and tead th« 

»} f?a5u% ,ha ' y ° U ' TOn 

1 Ms always timid and a teal ph,,i , 1 ’' C ‘ 1 <!c 

Van e m ,zz s £” g,5 Ul1 hu,it 

.n „ . farm he , t 

6 un me nln<^ 
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hut to us today it is a mere platitude and our children and 

grandchildren will accept it without turning a hair 

On the other side of my family, of course many people 
whom I hate mentioned will be described far better and more, 
fully by other people except in the case of mv father whose 
short and happy early life was so tragically ended With h> m 
I have a cunous feeling that as long as he remains to me the 
Mud, living person that he is he wall after the manner o' 
the people in the Blue Bird be aln e and continue to exM 
his influence which was always a very gentle, kindlv one 

The more the world speeds up the more it seems to nu 
necessary that we should learn to pick out of the past the 
things that wc feel were important and beautiful then O'** 
of these things was a quality of tranquillity in people which 
you rarely meet today Perliaps one must hav e certain pcnod> 
of life lived in more or less tranquil surroundings in order t« 
attain that particular quality I read not long ago in Djv»u 
G raysons “The Countrymans \ear these words Bickof 
tranquillity lies always conquered unhappiness. That rruv 
l« so but perhaps these grandparents of ours found it a h«h 
easier to conquer unhappiness because their lives were not 
lived at high tension so constantly All of us must conquer 
some unhappiness in our lives. \\hy not try occasionm* 
what a little dose of quiet nature with a day in and dif out 
routine of necessary ordinary things to do close to the realities 
of life wall do for us? 

Autobiographies arc after all only useful as the lives you 
read about and milvre may suggest to you something that 
vmi nn> find useful m your own journey through life 1 do 
pot expect of course that any one will find etacilr the sj' iV 
rApencure* or the «jim mfmkes or the same gratjfirar»i*n» 
that 1 have found bur perhaps my very foolishness may l*e * 
helpful’ The mistaken J made when my ch>J !rm wrtv young 
may give some help or ciiuotatim to some trmil'e«l an! 

„< s mother 1 The fear 1 |>*d of my very well indued 



